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Third Down — 
Two Yards to Gain / 


Get the Returns with a Radiola 


Wild shouts from the crowd— 


“Hold that line! Hold that line?’ Every play — 
every cheer from the rooting section. Clear and 


loud and real. With a Radiola. 
It must be a Radiola. Look for the mark. When 


the “bunch” comes round to get the scores—you 
know your set will work. When the club holds 
open meeting, and the club room’s filled—you can 
count upon it—always. When the big news is com- 

- ing over—or an opera—a Broadway play—import- 
ant stock reports—the set with the Radiola name 
and the RCA mark is always at the peak of per- 
formance. 





Radiola II. One of the most popular of Radiolas, 
because it’s portable. At home, it s fine mahogany 
finish makes it mighty attractive. With all its batteries 
inside, its handle, and its convenient size, it can be 
carried everywhere, on trips and visits. With even an 
improvised antenna, it will pick up good big dis- 
tances—clearly. And over short distances, it will 


Whether it’s a one tube Radiola, or the stately 
Radiola Grand, the name with the backing of the 
greatest research laboratories in the world stands 
for quality in every point of make, finish and per- 


formance. 


“There's a Radiola for every puse” 


at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


operate on a loudspeaker. . . Complete $97.50. 


Send for the free booklet— 
Radiolas from $25 to $350. Write 
for the booklet that tells all about ’em. . a ry 
Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Dept. District Sales Offices 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA The Symbol 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. asa Galleseig Gis Gan Peatiases, Cal 


3 Broad > New York 
Dept. 2088 Address office nearest you. Bh any mec 


Please send me your free Radio Booklet. protection : 
Name J : 

Street Address 

City .E.D. 


State ” = E REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
A they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank in your copy of the 
magazine, it indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be prompt in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the magazine will not be missed. 
Please sign your name exactly as it ap- 
pears on your present address label, If 
you have changed your address, please 
give the old address and the new one as 
well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name. 
It sometimes happens that a renewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 
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J 
I riendly Talks With The Editor 
Mr. Harding work demanded of you. It is not enough to know Contentment 


KINDLIER fame will attend the name of War- 

ren G, Harding down the years—and who shall 
not say a finer and better fame—than glows upon the 
memories of men who have been rated greater than 
he. So long as men and women can remember he 
will be known as that President who loved his fellow 
men, who was a good man and a very perfect gentle- 
man. 


The President 


HE American Boy wishes to the new President 

success in those tasks which confront him—with 
a confidence that success will attend his endeavors. 
He is a known man, sturdy, self-contained, un- 
afraid, who considers much and speaks little. He is 
one content to allow his actions to stand unadorned 
and unexplained. It may be he is a man of destiny, 
for this is a time of great need and such emergen- 
cies have a way of providing men to master them. 
The nation may, with serene confidence, accept the 
leadership of Calvin Coolidge. 


Successors . 


Y the event of the death of a President we are 

again reminded that men as well as nations do 
well to provide for the future by seeing to it there 
is a man to accept promotion, In this the United 
States has had great good fortune, rather than fine 
forethought. Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coo- 
lidge have been ready to seat themselves in the presi- 
dential chair made vacant by death—and this in face 
of politicians who would have had it otherwise. It 
would seem to indicate that men cannot play with 
great destinies, and that the national welfare is in 
higher hands than those of a nominating convention. 
Politicians may plan and scheme but their plans 
are made futile by a power which they neither under- 
stand nor control. 


In Your Business 


T is well to see to it there is a successor in your 
business; that one is ready to accept promotion 
and take up the work laid down by ether hands. You 
boys, beginning as employes, should see to it you are 
ready, if the demand comes, to take the step up and 
to know you are ready to do the more important 
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Catty Atkins Comes Again 
Next Month 


ATTY ATKINS returns next month—which 
is about the biggest news imaginable. He 
comes, one might say, “just for fun’—for the 
story in which he reappears is perhaps the most 
comical one of this comical and very popular 
series. Mr. Kelland calls it “Catty Atkins, 
Bandmaster."’ He has played in a band himself, 
has Mr. Kelland, and therefore knows how Catty 
and Wee-Wee feel when they begin to learn to 
play. Opposition and complications make it an 
exciting story—one that you will talk about and 
remember. (There's more about it on Page 10.) 
“*Jibby and the Elsewhere Uncle,"* Ellis Parker 
Butler's next story, starts Jibby and George and 
“the Campcardi kid” off on a search that leads 
“all over the map” and gives you many a laugh, 
especially about Jibby’s hat, which he starts out 
without and which he tries everywhere to get or 
to keep, with bad luck every time. It’s laugh- 
provoking from the beginning, and gets more-so 
as it goes along. 

A football story that is different from any 
football story you ever read, a thrilling fire story, 
a story of a comical Central American revolution, 
another Tierney detective story (about a haunted 
house), the surprising wind-up of ‘The Pariahs 
of Shelby High,” an “‘outcast’’ bear story, more 
of the Privateers and Lost Pagoda serials—all 
these come too in the November number of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 

Also, and especially, the second ‘Masked 
Story,” a great mystery story that we have 
called “The Hermit of the Marsh” (though that 
is not the correct title). Another $100.00 in 
cash prizes will be awarded to readers of that 
story; don’t miss it. 








your own job well and to do it well; it is also 
essential to know well and be able to perform well 
the work of the man above you, 


Artists 


UR definition of an artist is a man who is al- 

ways trying to make his work better than it is 
humanly possible to make it, and who, ‘no matter 
what his success may be, is never satisfied with what 
he has done. Queer people may quarrel with this 
definition, but we stand by it. A butcher, a carpen- 
ter, a preacher, an author, a grocery clerk—anybody— 
is an artist who meets the demands of this definition. 
We hope you are all artists. 


Changes 


ECENTLY we visited a number of Boys’ Camps 

on a big inland lake and it came over us how 
the world has changed since we were a boy. This 
seems to be an age built for boys, an age which 
offers more to the boy than any time that has passed. 
In our day there were no boys’ camps. The best we 
got was a couple of weeks in a tent someplace. We 
were not taught to swim and box and paddle and play 
ball by competent instructors. No, we were obliged 
to learn in the old swimming hole and on the uneven 
pasture. A thousand things exist for your pleasure 
and for your education and for the fitting of you for 
the job of living—a thousand things which did not 
exist a generation ago, But we shall see. 
It rather puts it up to you, you know. If you boys, 
when you become men, do not beat at every angle the 
boys of thirty years ago who are now men, then 
something is wrong with you. You won’t have real- 
ized on your opportunities, 


The Future 


UR notion is that one of the defects in the way 

we grown-ups educate you fellows is that we 
fail to make the future real to you. That is, ,we 
don’t manage to impress it on you that, before you 
know it, you will actually be men and will be 
worrying about and striving for the things your 
fathers strive for. Those things seem far away and 
unreal to you. You are boys and can’t get over the 
feeling you will always be boys. To-day we were 
talking to a gentleman just returned from a visit to 
the Holy Land. “Why,” he said, “the whole thing 
seems so different. I have read my Bible. I know it 
well, but somehow those places and those scenes 
seemed unreal to me, as if they did not exist in this 
world, But now I have been there. I have seen the 
actual spots where great events happened. I have 
stood on those spots. It has become real to me now.” 
That’s the idea, but, we regret to say, there’s no way 
to make you take a trip to manhood, to see how real 
the country is and to stand on the actual spots. All 
we can do is to describe the land to you and to hope 
you will believe what we tell you, 


School Again 


HEN you are reading these words you will be 

in school, or will shortly start to school again. 
We always have a word to say about starting to 
school again, and that word is pretty much the same 
year after year. If we say it often enough maybe 
we can make you believe it’s true. Repetition is a won- 
derful thing sometimes. But anyway, school isn’t 
just something to take up your time. It isn’t for the 
sake of introducing you to irregular verbs or the 
binomial thoerem or to the multiplication table— 
though these things are excellent for themselves. No. 
School is to teach you how to think, and to teach 
you how to think is to teach you how to live. The 
business of school and college is to make you an able 
man, a man who can take up his share of the world’s 
work and do it. Undoubtedly men have done with- 
out it and succeeded, but it meant ten times the work 
for them. They have to learn all school has taught 
you in a much harder and longer way. When all is 
said and done, school is a short cut to success. The 
more you have of it and the better you master and 
digest what it has to give you, the shorter cut you 
can take. Our advice to you is not to think of school 
as a preparation, as a place where you learn lessons, 
but to think of it as a business, as a job which will 
increase your wages so long as you live. Stay in 
school as long as you can, and don’t let any of the 
things it offers escape you. 





HY are we always hoping to do away with the 

old and to possess the new? This seems to go 
with the ownership of anything we desire. You 
fellows want bicycles and get them, but hardly has 
the first polish worn off when you think of swapping 
them in and getting new ones. Your fathers do the 
same with motor cars, and people act in that man- 
ner with houses and yachts and suits of clothes and 
horses and chickens. What we have seems less de- 
sirable than what we see upon the counter. Far be it 
from us to say if this be good or bad—we state only 
the fact. Is contentment with our possessions bet- 
ter than dissatisfaction and new desires? The first 
works for happiness; the second feeds ambition and 
stirs energy. It is a thing to ponder over. 


Manners vs. Manners 


E’VE been arguing with ourself about manners. 
We opened fire with these scattering shots: 
“Some people think too much about manners. Tech- 
nical manners—dealing with soup-sipping, lid-lifting, 
and the like—aren’t of first importance. A good head 
and a kind heart will usually give a fellow the social 
cues he needs. We hate a fellow who has manners 
on the brain, whether they’re his manners or ours. 
Some fellows are too refined to find the work they 
ought to do. Smooth manners often mark smooth 
crooks. Fine manners don’t make fine men. Ha!” 
We meditated a little. Then: “Ha, your- 
self !” we sent back. “Some people think too much 
about manners, but others think too little. Technical 
manners aren't of first importance, but they can do a 
lot to help or hinder a man. A good head can’t sup- 
ply a man with social cues and his best line of talk 
at the same time; the fellow who turns good man- 
ners into habits leaves his head free for real work. 
The man who has manners on the brain has so little 
else there that he isn’t worth hating. The fellow who 
is too refined to sift the ashes would dodge work, 
polish or no polish. Smooth manners may mark the 
crook; but they don’t make him; a yellow streak 
does that. Fine manners can’t make a fine man, but 
poor manners can unmake him.” Now 
we're right where we were before; we believe all 
we've said on both sides. 
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The CHOICE of the GO 


OSTIG, the Viking, grew old. The 

weight of seventy winters bowed 

his head, bent his broad shoulders; 

his hair and beard were white as 
snow. Moreover, a strange disease of 
which no man, however learned, knew the 
nature, lay hold upon him, numbed his 
lower limbs, crept slowly up into his 
body. His men, comrades of a hun- 
dred forays, loved him, but looked upon 
his helpless condition and murmured at 
his delay in naming a successor to the 
kingdom. The choice lay between his 
two sons, Erling and Halfdan, half 
brothers, between whom there was life- 
long rivalry. 

Since earliest childhood, in every 
game of skill, in every warlike exercise, 
Halfdan, the younger, had struggled without success to 
overcome the natural supremacy of Erling, the first- 
born. Save for this accident of birth, there was, in 
the minds of men, little to choose between the sons of 
Tostig. Both were giants, famed in battle, renowned 
in the Sagas of Tostig’s reign. Warriors both, each had 
his following, The elder, blue-eyed, with yellow beard 
and ruddy face like the men of Nordness, Tostig’s 
northern vassals, received their homage, was called by 
them, Erling the Fair-haired. Halfdan, swarthy, with 
black eyes like those of his mother Eigl, with hair like 
the raven’s wing, resembled the men of Ringerike, 
Tostig’s southern Vikings, and they adopted him for 
their leader, giving him the surname of the Black, or 
Swarthy One. ‘ 

This division of allegiance between the halves of his 
kingdom troubled Tostig, made his choosing difficult. 
Secretly he favored Erling, for the elder son was more 
wise in council, and his valor in battle, while less 
spectacular than that of Halfdan, attained as great re- 
sults. But Tostig, wise with the wisdom of his years 
of authority, foresaw disaster should he name Erling 
king. Halfdan, always rebellious, would resent the 
choice, would appeal it to the court of battle, to force 
of arms, the chance of axe and sword. On the other 
hand, Erling, loving his. father, would abide by his 
commands, would stand behind his favored brother, if 
for no other reason than that such was his father’s 
wish. Tostig knew also that on the borders of his 
kingdom, petty chieftains, eager to see civil war be- 
tween Nordness and Ringerike, watched the situation 
with falcon eyes, watched while they bided his de- 
cision, waited for him to die. 

In the end, the king, not without shrewdness, left 
the matter of the successicn to the gods. 

“Let Odin decide,” he said, and in a valley, halfway 
between the rival villages, he built a great banquet hall 
and called his Vikings to a feast. 

They came, seven hundred of them, filling with song 
and wassail the barnlike structure that had been built 
for their reception. For two days, while the strong 
mead: flowed like water, while Olaf, Tostig’s Skald, sang 
Sagas new and old, the matter of the succession rested. 
Then, gorged to repletion, drunk with wine, the Vikings 
slept. When they awoke, Tostig, supported on either 
side by a giant hirdman, was carried to his high-seat, 
and calling for silence, announced the reason—which all 
men knew—for the feast. 

“The hand of Odin is upon me,” he said. “He calls 
me to Valhalla, but ere I go, I would see one of my sons 
king in my stead. But my sons are men, mighty in 
in council. Who shall choose between 


battle, wise 
them?” 

He paused, and from the horde a murmur rose, 
mounted to a shout in which the brothers’ names 


blended indistinguishably. Tostig lifted a hand for 
silence. When it came, he continued: 

“T leave the choice to the high go 
cide.” 

“How?” questioned the horde. 

“There shall -be an ‘Idrottir, a festival of games,” 
announced Tostig. “Ye who shout for Erling shall com- 
pete against the champions of Halfdan. The victors 
shall name their leader king.” 

A shout of approval 





s. Odin shall de- 


greeted the king’s 
words. An “Idrottir” 
was welcome. Sport 


and feasting, pleasures 
of the gods, caught the 
Viking fancy. They be- 
gan boisterously to call 
the names of their fa- 
vorite champions. 

But the king called 
again for silence. 

“Lest in the heat of 
contest there be strife,” 
he said, “let all men go 
hence to the temple, 
and there take oath 
upon the ring, that as 


the gods decide, all 
shall abide by their 
choice.” 

At this, there was 
murmuring. The Vik- 
ing oath was sacred. 


No man took it lightly; 
none broke it without 
the wrath of the gods 
and the scorn and ha- 
tred of their fellows. 
The murmur swelled 
into a clamor, difficult 
to silence. But in the ; 
end, Tostig’s will pre- 
vailed. Protesting, but 
complying, the guests 
quitted the feast hall 
for the temple, where 






Godrod Slipped, Gave an Inch Towards the 
Menacing Fire. 


priests had already prepared the sacrifice. 

Erling, as the elder son, was the first to make his vow. 
He stepped forward to the altar, laid hand upon the 
sacred ring, newly reddened with the blood of the 
slaughtered bull. His voice rang out over the assem- 
blage, instilling confidence in his followers’ hearts. 

“At the ship’s side, at the shield’s edge, at the horse’s 
hoof, at the sword’s edge, I swear on the ring, by Frey, 
by Njord, and by Odin, that-as they decide, so shall I 
accept their choice.” 

He stepped down and was followed in turn by Half- 
dan, who frowned as he touched the sacred ring. 

“By the ‘south-slanting sun, by the: rock of Sigty, by 
the ring of Ull, I swear that the choice of the gods: shall 
be my choice; by Frey, by Njord, and by Odin, I swear 
sli 

Then by acclaim the men of Nordness and of Ring- 
erike accepted the oaths of their leaders. 

Well pleased, Tostig, carried by the stout arms of 
his hirdmen, led the way back from the temple, back to 
the little slope before the feast hall, where his high- 
seat had been placed on a grassy knoll overlooking the 
valley and the hills beyond. There he took his station, 
commanding the games, which, at his order, began at 
once. 

Sven, thrall of Halfdan, displayed his “Idrott” in 
jumping. Clad in full armor of chain mail, bearing 
shield of tough bull hide, and brandishing sword and 
spear, he outleaped all competitors. The shadow of a 
smile touched Halfdan’s swarthy features at this first 
success. At the feasting that night he seated Sven at 
his right hand and gave him a goblet of silver. 


HEN for three days the contests continued. In swim- 

ming, Hrolf, thrall of Erling, displayed a marve- 
lous “Idrott,” winning all races, astounding all men by 
capturing and bringing alive to shore a youngling seal. 
In wrestling, Gorm, giant hirdman of Nordness, tossed 
Hakon of Ringerike over his head, breaking his thigh. 
Ingvar, a stripling of sixteen, racing for Erling, outran 
Halfdan’s fastest champions. 

At the close of each day there was more feasting, 
more singing, more drinking of the heavy mead. And 
as the games progressed, Halfdan’s smile disappeared, 
was succeeded by a scowl of bitterness. He drank 
heavily, cursed his men for their lack of success; the 
men themselves grew sullen. Between the factions ill- 


feeling increased. Hatred flamed in men’s hearts. All: 
Tostig’s wisdom was called forth to prevent them from 
flying at each others’ throats. 

When, on the fifth day, Sigmund of Nordness won 





Gyda's Eyes Glittered. Without Speakinz 
She Took the Bracelets, Began a Chant. 


By NORMAN J. BONNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED C. YOHN 


the archery “Idrott,” 
Halfdan sought the ear of 
Sigurd Snake-Eye, an old 
man of Ringerike, famous 
for his wisdom and_ infa- 
mous for a one-time deed of 
treachery. 

“Thine oath matters not 
save to the fools who would 
hate thee for the breaking 
of it,” said the old man, ai- 
ter listening to Halidan’s 
story of the outcome of the 
games. “But the fools are 
many. For their sakes ye 
must keep it. But before one 
goes forth all doorways 
should be looked over. Go 
thou to Gyda, the hag who dwells under the cliff, Thors- 
berg. She makes mighty magic and will, for three brace- 
lets of gold, tell thee how thou mayest become the chosen 
of the gods. Go thou to Gyda, offer her the three brace- 
lets. She can help thee, and for thy gold will do so gladly.” 

Fearing vaguely, but trying to be bold, Halfdan sought 
out Gyda, the witch. He found her in her cave under 
frowning Thorsberg. He hesitated, trembling, but she 
reassured him with a toothless grin of welcome. 

“Come in, come in,” she urged. 

Grasping the hilt of his sword, Halfdan entered the 
black and smelly cave. As his eyes became accustomed 
to the semi-darkness of the place, he saw, in one corner, 
a great falcon, the largest he had ever seen. Even in 
the darkness the bird was hooded. Its claws, closing 
and unclosing on the roost, made a rasping sound that 
raised the goose-flesh on Halfdan’s body. The hag’s 
eyes followed his gaze. 

“Hobrok! Be still!” 

Instantly the great bird settled down on its perch, hid- 
ing with its: wings the terrible talons. 

ite told his story, showed his three bracelets of 
gold. 

Gyda’s eyes glittered. Without speaking she took the 
bracelets, began a chant. The words, weird with mys- 
tery, were in a dialect unknown. Hobrok stirred again, 
restlessly. Suddenly the hag turned to the falcon, loosed 
its hood. The great bird spread its wings; their tips 
almost touched the sides of the narrow cave. Gyda spoke 
rapidly. The falcon seemed to listen. Again the goose- 
flesh quivered on Halfdan’s body. 

Abruptly the hag turned towards him, breaking the 
spell. 

“Hobrok has seen thee,” she said. “When I loose him 
he will come to thy presence. At sight of Odin’s hawk 
dropping to thee from the skies, all men will know 
thy standing with the gods. Go now. To-morrow 


Thankful enough, Halfdan quitted the cave, went with 
lightened step back through the lingering twilight to the 
feast hall where wassail roared, where the discord of 
carousal shook the new, but already smoke-blackened 
rafters. In the center of the hall a fire blazed merrily, 
its flames reaching upward to the wide opening in the 
roof. The autumn nights.were cold and Halfdan, after 
the chilling atmosphere of Gyda’s cave, welcomed the 
feast-hall’s warmth. 

A shout greeted the younger brother’s entrance. He 
responded with a wave of the hand and took his place 
at the long table across the board from Erling, where, 
with Viking hunger, he fell to upon the feast. 

Boasts, _ tales, 
songs, circled the 
table. Halfdan’s 
hunger appeased, 
he thought of the 
bracelets he had 
given Gyda, 
planned a scheme 
to replace them 
with others. 

“I have a man 
in Ringerike,” he 
declared, leaning 
across the table 
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The Great Wings Fluttered Before His Face—Then the Bird Struck With Its Terrible Talons. 


towards his half brother, “who can pull any champion of 
Nordness into the fire, and that with ease. On my man I 
will wager three bracelets of gold.” 

“Keep your gold,” said Erling. “Methinks the stake 
before us is already large enough. However I will find 
a champion to pull against the man you name.” 

“Ever cautious of his gold,” sneered Halfdan. “Three 
bracelets, onl et he fears to lose them.” 

Erling’s fair face flushed. Quickly he issued an order 
to the man-at-arms who stood behind him, at the same 
moment stripping from his forearm three bands of gold. 

“There, Halfdan,” he cried, flinging the bracelets upon 
the table where the dull ring of their fall testified of the 
purity of their metal, “now bring forth thy champion.” 

Smiling, Halfdan despatched a messenger to the far 
end of the hall where his hirdmen dined together. 
Shortly came Helgi, a blacksmith and armorer of Ring- 
erike, at sight of whom Erling’s heart stirred in his 
bosom, Surely no man of Nordness could hope to pre- 
vail in strength against Halfdan’s man of might. But 
Erling called for Godrod, strongest man in all his own 
north country, a warrior famed in the skin-pulling of 
many a close contested “Idrottir.” 

“Thinkest thou to hold thine own with Helgi?” whis- 
pered Erling in his champion’s ear. 

Godrod studied his antagonist. 

“T have heard men say that Helgi is mighty in the 
‘Idrott’ of the skin-pulling,” he answered. “But also 
have I heard it said that the contest is not always to 
the mighty.” 








WIFTLY, at Tostig’s order, a space was cleared in 

the center of the hall, a narrow trench dug, and a 
burning log from the fire laid therein. Olaf came, 
bearing a stout walrus hide. The champions, stripped to 
the waist, faced each other across the fire. The- skin 
was stretched between them; they took their grips, bare 
feet shifting slightly for better foothold on the hard- 
packed earthen floor. 

Now, as Godrod said, the “Idrott” of the skin-pulling 
depends not upon strength alone. The quick tug of one 
contestant may be met by as quick a relaxation of strain 
on the part of the other. The first, thrown from his 
balance by the ease of his success, finds himself quickly 
drawn to the fire, into which he must either fall or let 
go his hold, in either event losing the contest. 

Wise in the stratagems of the exercise, each champion 
tried out the mettle of his adversary. Short tugs, jerks, 
skillful maneuvering began the struggle. Gradually real 
strength was exerted; the hide tautened across the fire. 
The adversaries became motionless. Save for their 
knotted muscles, their stentorian breathing, the two 
emed carved from stone. Then gradually, 
perior strength began to tell. Godrod slipped, 
gave an inch towards the menacing fire. He recovered, 
straining every nerve. Sweat poured from his body. His 
eyeballs bulged in their sockets. 

At the instant the stout walrus hide parted in the 
middle, like the sail of a longship split by the whirl- 
wind. Godrod and Helgi fell backward, were saved 
from injury by the arms of their comrades behind them. 

Swiftly, a new skin, this time a tanned ox hide, was 
procured, was stretched as before above the fire. After 
a brief pause the men again took grips. 

In the forefront of his followers Halfdan watched the 





preparations for the renewal of the struggle. In this 
“Tdrott” he had been confident of success. Now, for 
the first time he began to fear its outcome. A thought 


took shape in his crafty brain, developed into an evil 


scheme. He edged his way around the circle, paused be- 
side Godrod, and, as the contest began, thrust his long 
sword between the braced feet of Erling’s champion. A 
step now Godrod took that step, stumbled on 
the sword, caught himself at the fire’s edge. 

The Viking, roused to a certain pitch of passion, be- 
came a maniac. His bodily strength, like that of a mad- 
man, increased beyond reason. So it was with Godrod 
now. Incensed at Halfdan’s trick, he went berserk, 
jerked mightily at the ox hide, pulled Helgi forward into 
the fire, threw the hide over the prostrate victim and 
leaped upon his back. 

The Vikings shouted. Erling dragged his champion 
from the body of the unfortunate Helgi; Helgi himself 
was snatched from the flames, Between the factions 
passed furious words. Hands were laid to axe-haft and 
sword-hilt, Tostig’s voice, reminding men of their oath, 
restored a semblance of order. Olaf, standing beside the 
king, began in his powerful voice, the Saga of Hakon, 
the Mighty, and silence fell once more upon the horde. 


N the fifth day the games continued. “Knattleik,” 

Viking ball, one of the most skillful and at the 
same time most dangerous of Viking pastimes, began 
at noon. A score of champions, ten of Nordness, ten 
of Ringerike, led in person by the brothers, faced each 
other at opposite sides of the valley. On the slopes to 
right and left gathered the horde, each side alternately 
shouting encouragement to their champions and hurling 
derision at their rivals. The players themselves swung 
their wooden clubs, joining in the shouts and jeers of 
their comrades while they waited eagerly for the signal 
to strike the wooden ball. 

Erling and Halfdan had chosen their champions with 
care, for the “Knattleik” might decide the choice of the 
kingdom. Since the previous evening, bitterness be- 
tween the brothers had increased. Godrod had told 
Erling of Halfdan’s treachery at the skin-pulling. Faced 
with his brother’s accusation that he had thrust his 
sword between the feet of Godrod, Halfdan coolly ad- 
mitted the charge, and as coolly asked Erling what he 
intended to do about it. Only Tostig’s authority pre- 
vented his sons from coming to blows then and there. 
Now, facing each other across the valley, the half- 
brothers scowled their hate. Upon this field, for the 
first time during the “Idrottir,” the rivals would meet 
face to face. Olaf, looking down upon the floor of the 
valley, murmured in Tostig’s ear: 

“In this day’s ‘Knattleik,’ I fear we shall see blood 
upon the grass.” 

Tostig, answering nothing, gave the awaited signal. 

Ingvar of Nordness, fastest runner in the “Idrott” of 
the foot racing, reached the ball first, struck it with his 
bat. In his eagerness he struck too hard. Only Erling’s 
leap into the air prevented it from passing into the 
hands of Halfdan, alert to receive it. As the ball 
touched the ground, Erling drove it back to Ingvar. The 
stripling caught it cleverly on the side of his club, 
juggled it a moment. Two men of Ringerike bore down 
upon him like eagles. Instantly he struck the ball away 
to his brother Viglund. 

Viglund found himself hemmed in by two of Half- 
dan’s champions. Before he could act, one of them thrust 
him savagely to the ground. The ball bounded across 
the grass. Viglund, sprawling, tripped with outstretched 
hand, one of his adversaries. Krak of Ringerike, the 
other, a man famed for his skill in the “Idrott” of the 
“Knattleik,” reached the ball, lost it immediately to 
Stefnir of Nordness, Stefnir struck it back to Erling, 


whose bat in turn drove it mightily to the far end of the 
field where Ingvar had raced. The stripling stopped the 
ball in its flight, toyed with it, waited almost motionless 
as a youth of Ringerike bore down upon him, evaded 
him with a lithe movement, shot the ball back to Erling. 
Halfdan, covering his brother like a hawk, crashed into 
him, shoved him sideways, But Erling kept his feet, got 
the ball away to Viglund who was running up the valley. 

The game, savage in roughness, whirlwind in speed, 
continued without intermission. There were no substi- 
tutes to take the place of injured players, no pauses to 
bind up injuries. And injuries were plentiful. Tripping, 
body-checking, holding, were all countenanced. Only 
blows with the fist or foot, bat or ball, were prohibited. 
Which side could keep possession of the ball the 
longer, which could handle it with greater skill—on these 
did victory depend. 

Ingvar, speedy as the coursing greyhound, was the 
bright individual star of the game. Throughout the af- 
ternoon he intercepted the flying ball, dodged through 
the ranks of his enemies, avoiding their savage shoul- 
derings with an ease that was maddening. Krak of 
Ringerike singled him out, sought to trip him, grew bit- 
ter with rage at his ill success. 

The sun dropped swiftly towards the western hills. 
Long shadows stretched their arms across the valley. 
Defeat hovered over the men of Ringerike. Defeat for 
Halfdan meant disaster, the loss of the “Knattleik” 
meant to him the loss of the kingdom. 





N contrast to the jubilant shouts of the men of Nord- 

ness, the silence of Halfdan’s adherents was. signifi- 
cant. Halfdan, himself, glanced from time to time to 
the southern cliffs and Gyda’s cave. His brow was 
gloomy with defeat; only the hag could save the king- 
dom for him now. 

The tired players, anxious for the game to cease, 
glanced at Tostig with appealing looks. But the king 
sat immovable, emotionless, Once Olaf whispered in his 
ear. Tostig shook his head; the game progressed. 

Ingvar again had possession of the ball. He juggled 
it with skill, his eye upon Halfdan, bearing down upon 
him from the left. Behind him, all unseen, Krak of 
Ringerike, half berserk with jealousy and disappoint- 
ment, approached, swinging his club. Erling’s shout of 
warning came too late. Krak’s treacherous blow glanced 
from Ingvar’s skull. The lad fell, blood bursting from 
his nostrils. 

The “Knattleik” ceased like magic. Erling leaped on 
Krak, smote him with heavy hand. Krak dropped as 
though felled by the hammer of Thor. Halfdan swung 
his club, rushing upon Erling. The brothers grappled. 
With wild shouts their followers fled from the hill 
slopes, poured down into the valley. Olaf, despite his 
age, came, leaping down the hillside, calling vainly upon 
the Vikings to remember their vows, to lay aside brand- 
ished axe and gleaming sword. Tostig, helpless in his 
chair, shouted futile orders. The day, begun in sport, 
bade fair to end in blood. 

Came from the southern cliffs a cry, louder than the 
howl of the hungry wolf, more piercing than the eagle’s 
scream. About to close in fraternal strife, the horde 
paused, sought the source of the cry with superstitious 
dread. 

On the summit of the southern cliffs, outlined by the 
glow of the swift-dropping sun, the gaunt figure of 
Gyda stood out against the sky. Her long hair tossed in 
the wind; her skeleton arms stretched out towards the 
valley. Above her head a great (Continued on page 41) 
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NE night, a very long time ago, i drove to an 

Indian military cantonment called Mian Mir 

to see amateur theatricals. At the back of 

the Infantry barracks a soldier, his cap over 
one eye, rushed in front of the horses and shouted 
that he was a dangerous highway robber. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was a friend of mine, so [ told him 
to go home before anyone caught him; but he fell 
under the pole, and I heard voices of a military guard 
in search of someone, 

The driver and I coaxed him into the carriage, drove 
home swiftly, undressed him and put him to_ bed, 
where he waked next morning with a sore headache, 
very much ashamed. When his uniform was cleaned 
and dried, and he had been shaved and washed and 
made neat, I drove him back to barracks with his 
arm in a fine white sling, and reported that I had 
accidentally run over him. I did not tell this story 
to my friend's sergeant, who was a hostile and unbe- 
lieving person, but to his lieutenant, who did not know 
us quite so well. 

Three days later my friend came to call, ‘and at his 
heels’ slobbered and fawned one of the finest bull- 
terriers—of the old-fashioned breed, two parts bull 
and one terrier—that I had ever set eyes on. He was 
pure white, with a fawn-colored saddle just behind his 
neck, and a fawn diamond at the root of his thin whippy 
tail. I had admired him distantly for more than a year; 
and Vixen, my own fox-terrier, knew him too, but did 
not approve. 

“OR’s for you,” said my friend; but he did not look 
as though he liked parting with him. 

“Nonsense! That deg’s worth more than most men, 
Stanley,” I said. 

ibe that and more, ‘Tention!” 

The dog rose on his hind legs, and stood upright for 
a full minute. 

“Eyes right!” 

He sat on his haunches and turned his head sharp to 
the right. At a sign he rose and barked thrice, Then 

he shook _ hands 

with his right paw 

and bounded light- 

ly to my shoulder. 

rm Here he made him- 

2 self into a neck- 

tie, limp and life- 
less, hanging down 
on either side of 











































my neck. I was 

h told to pick him 

) f. up and throw him 
4 in the air, He fell 


with a howl, and 

held up one leg. 
“Part of the 

trick,” said his 


t “I Can't Have Sick Men Running About All Over the Place. 
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A DOG FROM THE 


BARRACKS 


By—— 
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owner. “You're going to die now. Dig yourself your 
little grave an’ shut your little eye.” 

Still limping, the dog hobbled to the garden-edge, dug 
a hole and lay down in it. When told that he was 
cured, he jumped out, wagging his tail, and whining for 
applause. He was put through 


trying to recover from a fit of sobbing, I felt that I 
could not leave him to suffer his first evening alone. So 
we fed at home, Vixen on one side, and the stranger- 
dog on the other; she watching his every mouthful, and 
saying explicitly what she thought of his table manners, 

which were much better than 


half-a-dozen other tricks, such 
as showing how he would hold 
a man safe (I was that man, 
and he sat down before me, his 
teeth bared, ready to spring), 
and how he would stop eating 
at the word of command, [ 
had no more finished praising 
him when my friend made a 
gesture that stopped the dog 
as though he had been shot, 
took a piece of blue-ruled can- 
teen-paper from his helmet, 
handed it to me and ran away, 
while the dog looked after him 
and howled. I read: 

“Sir—I give you the dog be- 
cause of what you got me out 
of. He is the best I know, for 
I made him myself, and ‘he is 
as good as a man. Please do 
not give him too much to eat, 
and please do not give him 
back to me, for I'm not going 
to take him, if you will keep 
him. So please do not try to 
give him back any more. I 
have. kept his name back, so you 
can call him anything and he 
will answer, but please do not 
give him back. He can kill a 
man as easy as anything, but 
please do not give him too much 
meat. He knows more than a 
man.” 


IXEN sympathetically 

joined her shrill little yap 
to the bull-terrier’s despairing 
ery, and I was annoyed, for I 
knew that a man who cares for 
dogs is one thing, but a man 
who loves one dog is quite an- 
other. Dogs are at the best no 
more than verminous vagrants, 
self-scratchers, foul feeders. 
and unclean by the law of 
Moses and Mohammed; but a 
dog with whom one lives alone 
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HE AMERICAN BOY 

asked more than a hun- 
dred Americans—outstand- 
ing men in the world of 
literature, education; busi- 
ness, athletics and Govern- 
ment—this question: 

“Is there any particular short 
story that has meant so much to 
you, in pleasure or benefit, that 
you would like to be sure that your 
own boy, or any other boy in whom 
you are interested, would read it 
before he reaches manhood?’’ 

The first of the four stories 
recommended by the largest 
number is published here- 
with. Three more will appear, 
in the three coming months. 
Each is not only a GREAT 
story, but a FASCINATING 
one for boys. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
in cash prizes will be given 
EACH MONTH to AMERI- 
CAN BOY readers of these 
stories. 

You send in the name of 
the author, and the correct 
title of the story (the one 
used here is not the correct 
one), and write a letter about 
the story as suggested in the 
conditions of this contest 
which are published in detail 
on the second page following. 


The FIRST Prize this 


hers. 

It was Vixen’s custom, till the 
weather grew hot, to sleep in 
my bed, her head on the pil- 
low like a Christian; and when 
morning came I would always 
find that the little thing had 
braced her feet against the wall 
and pushed me to the very 
edge of the cot. This night she 
hurried. to bed purposefully, 
every hair up, one eye on the 
stranger, who had dropped on 
a mat in a helpless, hopeless 
sort of way, all four feet spread 
out, sighing heavily. She set- 
tled her head on the pillow 
several times, to show her lit- 
tle airs and graces, and struck 
up her usual whiney sing-song 
before slumber. The stranger 
dog softly edged toward me. I 
put out my hand and he licked 
it. Instantly my wrist was be- 
tween Vixen’s teeth, and her 
warning aaarh! said as plainly 
as speech, that if I took any 
further notice of the stranger 
she would bite. 

I caught her behind her fat 
neck with my left hand, shook 
her severely, and said: 

“Vixen, if you do that again 
you'll be put into the verandah. 
Now. remember !” 

She understood perfectly, but 
the minute I released her she 
mouthed my right wrist once 
more, and waited with her ears 
back and all her body flattened, 
ready to bite. The big dog’s 
tail thumped the floor in a hum- 
ble and peace-making way. 

I grabbed Vixen a second 
time, lifted her out of bed like 
a rabbit (she hated that and 
yelled), and, as I had promised, 
set her out in the verandah with 


for at least six months in the 
year; a free thing, tied to you 
so strictly by love | 


month is $50. 





the bats and the moonlight. At 
this she howled. Then she used 
coarse language—not to me, 
but to the  bull-terrier—till 


Go after it! 








that without you 
he will not stir or 

exercise; a patient, temperate, humorous, 
wise soul, who knows your moods before 
you know them yourself, is not a dog un- 
der any ruling, 

I had Vixen, who was all my 
dog to me; and I felt what my 
friend must have felt, at tear- 
ing out his heart in this style 
and leaving it in my garden. 
However, the dog understood 
clearly enough that I was his 
master, and did not follow the 
soldier. As soon as he drew 
breath I made much of him, 
and Vixen, yelling with jeal- 
ousy, flew at him. Had she 
been of his own sex, he might 
have cheered himself with a 
fight, but he only looked wor- 
ried when she 
nipped _ his 
deep iron 
sides, laid his 
heavy head on 
my knee, and 
howled anew. 
I meant to 
dine at the 
Club that 
night, but as 
darkness drew 
in, and the 
dog snuffed 
through the 
empty house 
like a child 


she coughed with exhaustion 

Then she ran round the house 
trying every door, Then she went off to the stables and 
barked as though someone were stealing the horses, 
which was an old trick of hers, Last she returned, and 
her -snuffing yelp said, “I'll be good! Let me in and 
T'll be good!” 

She was admitted and flew to her pillow. When she 
was quieted I whispered to the other dog, “You can lie 
on the foot of the bed.” The bull jumped up at once, 
and though I felt Vixen quiver with rage, she knew 
better than to protest. So we slept till morning, and 
they had early breakfast with me, bite for bite, till 
the horse came round and we went for a ride. I don't 
think the bull had ever followed a horse before. He 
was wild with excitement, and Vixen, as usual, squealed 
and scuttered and scooted, and took charge of the pro- 
cession. 


HERE was one corner of a village near-by, which 

we generally passed with caution, because all the 
yellow pariah-dogs of the place gathered about it. They 
were half-wild, starving beasts, and though utter 
cowards, yet where nine or ten of them get together 
they will mob and kill and eat an English dog. I 
kept a whip with a long lash for them. That morning 
they attacked Vixen, who, perhaps of design, had moved 
from beyond my horse’s shadow. 

The bull was ploughing along in the dust, fifty yards 
behind, rolling in his run, and smiling as bull-terriers 
will. I heard Vixen squeal; half a dozen of the curs 
closed in on her; a white streak came up behind me; a 
cloud of dust rose near Vixen, and when it cleared I 
saw one tall pariah with his neck broken, and the bull 
wrenching another to earth. Vixen retreated to the 
protection of my whip, and the bull paddled back smil- 
ing more than ever, covered with the blood of his 
enemies. That decided me to call him “Garm of the 
Bloody Breast,” who was a great person in his time, 
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or “Garm” for short; so, leaning forward, I-told him 
what his temporary name would be. He looked up while 
I repeated it, and then raced away. I shouted, “Garm!” 
He stopped, raced back, and came up to ask my will. 

Then I saw that my soldier friend was right, and 
that that dog knew and was worth more than a man. 
At the end of the ride I gave an order which Vixen 
knew and hated: “Go away and get washed!” I said. 
Garm understood some part of it, and Vixen inter- 
preted the rest, and the two trotted off together soberly. 
When I went back to the verandah Vixen had been 
washed snowy-white, and was very proud of herself, 
but the dog-boy would not touch Garm on any account 
unless I stood by. So I waited while he was being 
scrubbed, and Garm, with the soap creaming on the top 
of his broad head, looked at me to make sure that this 
was what I expected him to endure. He knew perfectly 
that the dog-boy was only obeying orders. 

“Another time,” I said to the dog-boy, “you will wash 
the great dog with Vixen when I send them home.” 

“Does he know?” said the dog-boy, who understood 
the ways of dogs. 

“Garm,” I said, “another time you will be washed 
with Vixen.” 

I knew that Garm understood. 





Indeed, next wash- 





“He Can Killa Man as Easy as Anything,” Said the Note, “but Please 


Don’t Give Him Too Much Meat. 


ing-day, when Vixen as usual fled under my bed, Garm 
stared at the doubtful dog-boy in the verandah, stalked 
to the place where he had been washed last time, and 
stood rigid in the tub. 

But the long days in my office tried him sorely. We 
three would drive off in the morning at half-past eight 
and come home at six or later. Vixen, knowing the 
routine of it, went to sleep under my table; but the 
confinement ate into Garm’s soul. He generally sat on 
the verandah looking out on the Mall; and well I knew 
what he expected. 


OMETIMES a company of soldiers would move 

along on their way to the Fort, and Garm rolled 
forth to inspect them; or an officer in’ uniform entered 
into the office, and it was pitiful to see. poor. Garm’s 
welcome to the cloth—not the man. He would leap at 
him, and sniff: and bark joyously, then ruin to the door 
and back again. One afternoon I heard him bay with 
a full throat—a thing I had never heard before—and he 
disappeared. When I drove into my garden at the end 
of the day a soldier in white uniform scrambled over 
the wall at the far end, and the Garm that met me was 
a joyous dog. This happened twice or thrice a week 
for a month. 


He Knows More Than a Man.” 


I pretended not to notice, but Garm knew and Vixen 
knew. He would glide homewards from the office about 
four o'clock, as though he were only going to look at 
the scenery, and this he did so quietly that but for Vixen 
I should not have noticed him. The jealous little dog 
under the table would give a sniff and a snort, just loud 
enough to call my attention to the flight. Garm might 
go out forty times in the day and Vixen would never 
stir, but when he slunk off to see his true master in 
my garden she told me in her own tongue. That was the 
one sign she made to prove that Garm did not altogether 
belong to the family. They were the best of friends at 
all times, but, Vixen. explained that I was never to for- 
get Garm did not love me as she loved me. 

I never expected it. The dog was not my dog—could 
never be my dog—and I knew he was as miserable as 
his master who tramped eight miles a day to see him, 
So it seemed to me that the sooner the two were re- 
united the better for all. One afternoon I sent Vixen 
home alone in the dog-cart (Garm had gone before), 
and rode over to cantonments to find another friend of 
mine, who was an Irish soldier and a great friend of 
the dog’s master. 

I explained the whole case, and wound up with: 

“And now Stanley’s in my garden crying over his 
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dog. Why doesn’t he take him back? They’re both 
unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! There’s no sense in the little man any 
more. But ’tis his fit.” 

“What is his fit? He travels fifty miles a week to 
see the brute, and he pretends not to notice me when he 
sees me on the road; and I’m as unhappy as he is. Make 
him take the dog back.” 

“It’s his penance he’s set himself. I told him by way 
of a joke, afther you’d run over him so convenient that 
night, whin he was drunk—I said if he was a Catholic 
he’d do penance. Off he went wid that fit in his little 
head an’ a dose of fever, and nothin’ would suit but 
givin’ you the dog as a hostage.” 

“Hostage for what? I don’t want hostages from 
Stanley.” 


go mad by any measley pi-edog. But you can look after 
yourself, old man. You don’t get drunk an’ run about 
ittin’ your friends. You takes your bones an’ you eats 
your biscuit, an’ you kills your enemy like a gentle- 
man. I’m goin’ away—don’t ‘owl—I’m goin’ off to 
Kasauli, where I won’t see you no more.” 

I could hear him holding Garm’s nose as the dog 
threw it up to the stars. 

“You'll stay here an’ be’ave, an’—an’ I’ll go away an’ 
try to be’ave, an’ I don’t know ’ow to leave you. I don’t 
know——” 

“I think this is damn silly,” said the officer, patting 
his foolish fubsy old retriever. He called to the private, 
who leaped to his feet, marched forward, and saluted. 

“You here?” said the officer, turning away his head: 

“Yes, sir, but I’m just goin’ back.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


slinking away for stolen talks with Stanley. As the 
weather grew warmer the dogs were forbidden to run 
beside the cart, but sat at my side on the seat, Vixen 
with her head under the crook of my left elbow, and 
Garm hugging the left handrail. 

Here Vixen was ever in great form. She had to at- 
tend to all the moving traffic, such as bullock-carts that 
blocked the way, and camels, and led ponies; as well 
as to keep up her dignity when she passed low friends 
running in the dust. She never yapped for yapping’s 
sake, but her shrill, high bark was known all along the 
Mall, and other men’s terriers ki-yied in reply, and bul- 
lock-drivers looked over their shoulders and gave us the 
road with a grin. 

But Garm cared for none of these things. His big 
eyes were on the horizon and his terrible mouth was 


“For his good behavior. 
the way it’s no pleasure to associate 
wid him.” 

“Has he taken the pledge?” 

“Tf ’twas only that I need not care. 
Ye can take the pledge for three 
months on an’ off. He sez he'll never 
see the dog again, an’ so mark you, 
he'll keep straight for evermore. Ye 
know his fits? Well, this is wan of 
them. How’s the dog takin’ it?” 

“Like a man. He’s the best dog in 
India. . Can’t you make Stanley take 
him back?” 

“IT can do no more than I have done. 
But ye know his fits. He’s just doin’ 
his penance. What will he do when he 
goes to the Hills? The doctor’s put 
him’ on the list.” 

It is the custom in India to send a 
certain number of invalids from each 
regiment up to stations in the Hima- 
layas for the hot weather; and though 
the men ought to enjoy the cool and 
the comfort, they miss the society of 
the barracks down below, and do their 
best to come back or to avoid going. I 
felt that this move would bring mat- 
ters to a head, so I left Terrance hope- 
fully, though he called after me— 

“He won't take the dog, sorr. You 
can lay your month’s pay on that. Ye 
know his fits.” 

I never pretended to understand 
Private Ortheris; and so I did the next 
best thing—I left him alone. 


HAT summer the invalids of the 

regiment to which my friend be- 
longed were ordered off to the Hills 
early, because the doctors thought 
marching in the cool of the day would 
do them good. Their route lay south 
to a place called Umballa, a hundred 
and twenty miles or more. There they 
would turn east and march up into the 


He’s keepin’ straight now, 


“T shall be leaving at eleven in my cart. 


You come — shut. 





Follow These Rules in this 
“Masked Story” Contest 


You have a chance to earn fifty dollars in this, the first of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY ’S four big ‘‘Masked Story’? Contests. 

“A Dog From the Barracks’? (as we have called it) is the first of 
four of the best stories ever written that we promised to republish for our 
readers, because so. many thousands of boys and men have declared 
them too good to miss. We have slipped an ‘‘eye-shadower’’ mask on 
the story by giving it a new title and illustrations that no one has ever 
seen before, and withholding the name of the author. 

Can you give now; or find out, the real title and the name of the author? 
And'can you tell why, you like ‘‘A Dog From the Barracks’’—tell why so 
forcefully and persuasively that every fellow who reads what you've said 


will exclaim, ‘‘Say, that story must be a blinger! 


For the best contributions on this 
story we will give— 


$100 IN CASH PRIZES 
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Second Prize . 

Next Five Prizes, each........ 5.00 
Next FIFTEEN Prizes, each..... 1.00 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO 


Be sure to work out two parts to 
your contribution, as follows: 


a, Give these facts about this month’s Masked 
Story: 
First, our title; second, the real title; third, 
the name of the author. (You may get help 
if you wish—by hunting in books and 
magazines in the library, by using short- 
story lists and indexes and the Readers" 
Guide, and by consulting your family and 
friends.) 


b. Then tell in 200 words or less why you like 


I want to read it!" 


Bear in mind the following facts in 
preneune and entering your contri- 
ution : 


GRADING: _ The two parts of your 
contribution will be graded on an 80— 
20 scale—80 for the best argument 
submitted, and 20 for giving the title 
and author correctly. 


ELIGIBILITY: Anyone under 
twenty-one may enter this contest. 


WARNING: Your contribution 
must bear your name, age and address 
at top of the first page. Address it: 
“Masked Story"’ Contest Editor, THE 
AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. It must 
reach our office not later than October 
18, 1923. 


NOTE: The names of the winners 
and the best of the prize-winning argu- 





There was another dog in the office who belonged 


to my chief. We called him “Bob the 
Librarian,” because he always imagined 
vain rats behind the bookshelves, and in 
hunting for them would drag out half 
the old newspaper-files, Bob was a well- 
meaning idiot, but Garm did not en- 
courage him. He would slide his head 
round the door panting, “Rats! Come 
along, Garm!” and Garm would shift 
one forepaw over the other, and curl 
himself round, leaving Bob to whine at 
a most uninterested back. The office 
was nearly as cheerful as a tomb in 
those days. 

Once, and only once, did I see Garm 
at all contented with his surroundings. 
He had gone for an unauthorized walk 
with Vixen early one Sunday morning, 
and a very young and foolish artillery- 
man (his battery had just moved to that 
part of the world) tried to steal them 
both. Vixen, of course, knew better than 
to take food from soldiers, and, besides, 
she had just finished her breakfast. So 
she trotted back with a large piece of 
the mutton that they issue to our troops, 
laid it down on my verandah, and 
looked up to see what I thought. I 
asked her where Garm was, and she 
ran in front of the horse to show me 
the way. 

About a mile up the road we came 
across our artilleryman sitting very 
stiffly on the edge of a culvert with a 
greasy handkerchief on his knees. Garm 
was in front of him, looking rather 
pleased. When the man moved leg or 
hand, Garm bared his teeth in silence. 
A broken string hung from his collar. 
and the other half of it lay, all warm, 
in the artilleryman’s still hand. He ex- 
plained to me, keeping his eyes straight 
in front of him, that he had met the dog 
(he called him awful names) walking 
alone, and was going to take him to the 


hills to Kasauli or Dungshai or Suba- 
thoo. I dined with the officers the 
night before they left—they were 
marching at five in the morning. It 
was midnight when I drove into my 
garden, and surprised a white figure 
flying over the wall. 

“That man,” said my butler, “has 





the story—tell it in a way that will make 
other fellows keen to read it. 
discuss the story with others, but do your 
writing without help.) 


(You may 


ber number. 


Your November number will bring you the second ‘Masked Story” 
and another chance at prizes amounting to $100. 


ments will be published in the Decem- 
The cash prizes will be 
sent to winners before December 1. 


Fort to be killed for a masterless 
pariah. 

I said that Garm did not seem to me 
much of a pariah, but that he had bet- 
ter take him to the Fort if he thought 
best. He said he did not care to do so. 
I told him to go to the Fort alone. He 
said he did not want to go at that hour, 








been here since nine, making talk to 

that dog. He is quite mad. I did 

not tell him to go away because he has been here many 
times before, and because the dog-boy told me that if 
I told him to go away, that great dog would immediately 
slay me. He did not wish to speak to the Protector of 
the Poor, and he did not ask for anything to eat or 
drink.” 

“Kadir Buksh,” said I, “that was well done, for the 
dog would surely have killed thee. But I do not think 
the white soldier will come any more.” 

Garm slept ill that night and whimpered in his dreams. 
Once he sprang up with a clear, ringing bark, and I 
heard him wag his tail till it waked him and the bark 
died out in a howl. He had dreamed he was with his 
master again, and I nearly cried. It was all Stanley’s 
silly fault. 

The first halt which the detachment of invalids made 
was some miles from their barracks, on the Amritsar 
road, and ten miles distant from my house. By a 
mere chance one of the officers drove back for another 
good dinner at the Club (cooking on the line of march 
is always bad), and there I met him. He was a particu- 
lar friend of mine, and I knew that he knew how to 
love a dog properly. His pet was a big fat retriever 
who was going up to the Hills for his health, and, 
though it was still April, the round, brown brute puffed 
and panted in the Club verandah as though he would 
burst. 

“It’s amazing,” said the officer, “what excuses these 
invalids of mine make to get back to barracks. There’s 
a man in my company now asked me for leave to go 
back to cantonments to pay a debt he’d forgotten. I 
was so taken by the idea I let him go, and he jingled off 
in an ekka as pleased as Punch. Ten miles to pay 
a debt! Wonder what it was really?” 

“Tf you'll drive me home I think I can show you,” I 
said. 

So we went over to my house in his dog-cart with 
the retriever; and on the way I told him the story of 
Garm. 

“T was wondering where that brute had gone to. He’s 
the best dog in the regiment,” said my friend. “I of- 
fered the little fellow twenty rupees for him a month 
ago. But he’s a hostage, you say, for Stanley’s good 
conduct. Stanley’s one of the best men I have—when he 
chooses.” 

“That’s the reason why,” I said. “A second-rate man 
wouldn’t have taken things to heart as he has done.” 

We drove in quietly at the far end of the garden, and 
crept round the house. There was a place close to the 
wall all grown about with tamarisk trees, where I knew 
Garm kept his bones. Even Vixen was not allowed to 
sit near it. In the full Indian moonlight I could see a 
white uniform bending over the dog. 

“Good-bye, old man,” we could not help hearing 
Stanley’s voice. “For ’Eving’s sake don’t get bit and 





with me. I can’t have sick men running about all over 
the place. Report yourself at eleven, here.” 

We did not say much when we went indoors, but the 
officer muttered and pulled his retriever’s ears. 

He was a disgraceful, overfed doormat of a dog; and 
when he waddled off to my cookhouse to be fed, I had a 
brilliant idea. 

At eleven o’clock that officer’s dog was nowhere to be 
found, and you never heard such a fuss as his owner 
made. He called and shouted and grew angry, and 
hunted through my garden for half an hour. 

Then I said: 

“He’s sure to turn up in the morning. Send a man 
in by rail, and I'll find the beast and return him.” 

“Beast?” said the officer. “I value that dog con- 
siderably more than I value any man I know. It’s all 
very fine for you to talk—your dog’s here.” 

So she was—under my feet—and, had she been miss- 
ing, food and wages would have stopped in my house till 
her return. But some people grow fond of dogs not 
worth a cut of the whip. My friend had to drive away 
at last with Stanley in the back seat; and then the dog- 
boy said to me: . 

“What kind of animal is Bullen Sahib’s dog? 
at him!” 

I went to the boy's hut, and the fat old reprobate was 
lying on a mat carefully chained up. He must have 
heard-his master calling for twenty minutes, but had not 
even attempted to join him. 

“He has no face,” said the dog-boy scornfully. “He is 
a punniar-kooter (a spaniel). He never tried to get that 
cloth off his jaws when his master called. Now Vixen- 
baba would have jumped through the window, and that 
Great Dog would have slain me with his muzzled mouth. 
It is true that there are many kinds of dogs.” 


Look 


EXT- evening who should turn up but Stanley. The 

officer had sent him back fourteen miles by rail 
with a note begging me to return the retriever if I had 
found him, and, if I had not, to offer huge rewards. The 
last train to camp left at half-past ten, and Stanley 
stayed till ten talking to Garm. I argued and entreated, 
and even threatened to ‘shoot the bull-terrier, but the lit- 
tle man was as firm as a rock, though I gave him a good 
dinner and talked to him most severely. Garm knew as 
well as I that this was the last time he could hope to see 
his man, and followed Stanley like a shadow. The re- 
triever said nothing, but licked his lips after his meal 
and waddled off without so much as’ saying “Thank 
you” to the disgusted dog-boy. 

So that last meeting was over, and I felt as wretched 
as Garm, who moaned in his sleep all night. When we 
went to the office he found a place under the table close 
to Vixen, and dropped flat till it was time to go home. 
There was no more running out into the verandahs, no 





but would follow my advice as soon 

as I had called off the dog. I instructed 
Garm to take him to the Fort, and Garm marched him 
solemnly up to the gate, one mile and a half under a 
hot sun, and I told the quarter-guard what had hap- 
pened; but the young artilleryman was more angry than 
was at all necessary when they began to laugh. Several 
regiments, he was told, had tried to steal Garm in their 
time. 


HAT month the hot weather shut down in earnest 

and the dogs slept in the bathroom on the cool 
wet bricks where the bath is placed. Every morning, as 
soon as the man filled my bath, the two jumped in, and 
every morning the man filled the bath a second time. I 
said to him that he might as well fill a small tub 
specially for the dogs. “Nay,” said he smiling, “it is 
not their custom. They would not understand. Besides, 
the big bath gives them more space.” 

The punkah-coolies who pull the punkahs day and 
night came to know Garm intimately. He noticed that 
when the swaying fan stopped I would call to the coolie 
and bid him pull with a long stroke. If the man still 
slept I would wake him up. He discovered, too, that it 
was a good thing to lie in the wave of air under the 
punkah. Maybe Stanley had taught him all about this 
in barracks, At any rate, when the punkah stopped, 
Garm would first growl and cock his eye at the rope, 
and if that did not wake the man—it nearly always did 
-—he would tiptoe forth and talk in the sleeper’s ear. 
Vixen was a clever little dog, but she would never 
connect the punkah and the coolie; so Garm gave me 
grateful hours of cool sleep. But he was utterly 
wretched—as miserable as a human being; and in his 
misery he clung so closely to me that other men noticed 
it, and were envious. If I moved from one room to 
another Garm followed; if my pen stopped scratching, 
Garm’s head was thrust into my hand; if I turned, half 
awake, on the pillow, Garm was up and at my side, for 
he knew that I was his only link with his master, and 
day and night, and night and day, his eyes asked one 
question—“When is this going to end?” 

Living with the dog as I did, I nevet noticed that he 
was more than ordinarily upset by the hot weather, till 
one day at the Club a man said: “That dog of yours will 
die in a week or two. He’s a shadow.” Then I dosed 
Garm with iron and quinine, which he hated; and I 
felt very anxious. He lost his appetite, and Vixen was 
allowed to eat his dinner under his eyes. Even that did 
not make him swallow, and we held a consultation on 
him, of the best man-doctor in the place; a lady-doctor, 
who cured the sick wives of kings; and the Deputy 
Inspector General of the veterinary service of all India. 
They pronounced upon his symptoms, and I told them 
his story, and Garm lay on a sofa licking my hand. 

“He’s dying of a broken (Continued on page 46) 


THE SHERITON TOREADOR 


By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


HE greatest halfback I ever saw? That's a hard 

question to answer, but I can tell you about the 

oddest. The newspapers never did get his story 

straight. Good old Toreador—I recall how a 
pink gingham handkerchief darn near ruined him. 

We got our first glimpse of him the second day 
of football practice. We had gathered around Coach 
Jump Pells and he was preaching to us on the subject of 
arm and leg bruises and how to see that you don’t get 
the other fellow’s share, when across the gridiron came 
tripping Brother Toreador. He was all in white—white 
flannel trousers, while silk shirt, white sport shoes, a 
white wash tie. He looked like he’d just stepped out of 
a haberdasher’s window. Handsome devil, too—tall and 
slim, with a peachy pair of shoulders, olive complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, and a quick, flashing smile. Ten 
feet from us he stopped and bowed low. 

“A fine afternoon, gentlemen,” he said. 
T ask, is senor the coach?” 

Pells wheeled. 

“T’m the coach,” he said. “What do you want?” 

“Your game of football, senor,” the newcomer an- 
swered. “I wish to learn it.” 

“Oh, you want to turn out?” Coach Pells was all busi- 
ness now. He never overlooks a bet. “Then you'd bet- 
ter go home and doll up in men’s clothes. Save those 
for tea parties. Come out with us to-morrow.” 

“And say,” he added as the visitor, amid titters, started 
off, “what’s your name?” 

“Don Hernando Cabezos Miguel de Herrera.” 

“T didn’t ask for your pedigree,” snapped Jump. “Your 
own name, please.” 

“But that is it,” insisted the bewildered Toreador. 

Well, that day’s practice was ruined. We'd no sooner 
get under way than somebody’d whisper: “Don Hernando 
Cabezos Mi——” and then there'd be a regular explo- 
sion. At that, his name wasn’t much worse than mine. 
Reginald Philander Jones—what a moniker for a varsity 
right tackle. They call me Fijo for short. 

After the turnout, under the showers, we got to dis- 
cussing Don Hernando; I think it was Speed Ellis, 
varsity captain, who dubbed him Toreador. Little did 
we realize how accurately we'd called his number. 

Somebody knew where Toreador roomed, and some- 
body else had a bright idea. We gathered all our worn- 
out helmets, moth-eaten jerseys and footless socks, tied 
them in an old undershirt, and Larry Brown sneaked 
over and left them on his front porch. Thus we wel- 
comed, Toreador to the squad. 


“Where, may 


HE next day he turned out. Green as grass, but 

boy, he was a scrapper. He wasn’t heavy, but fast 
as lightning and shifty as a jackrabbit. Nerve was his 
middle name. At first, of course, he didn’t savvy the 
game at all. The ball bounced from his chest like a hail- 
stone off a tin roof. He tackled like a dairymaid pick- 
ing up eggs. 

Within a week, however, he’d won the respect of ev- 
erybody. Beg pardon, not everybody. There was Roger 
Gorton—but I'll tell you about Gorton later, Toreador, 
as I started to say, was a newborn babe so far as foot- 
ball was. concerned, but he certainly did break his neck 
to learn the game. We had small squads then, even 
though freshmen were allowed to turn out for the big 
team, so he got to practice with the varsity. Too light 
for guard or tackle he was, and we had lots of good 
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end material, So Coach Pells told him, half 
joking, that perhaps he'd better learn to be 
a halfback. 

Toreador didn’t see the joke; he set out, 
grimly, to make himself a halfback. No mat- 
ter how dog-tired an afternoon’s practice left 
him, he’d go home, deck himself out in the rot- 
ten old equipment we'd show- 
ered on him, get a football, and 
hold a second turnout, all by 
himself. Usually he'd start it 
by slamming his football 
against the shed and then, when 
it bounced back at him, fall 
on it. He rigged himself a 
tackling dummy, painted it 
white so he could see it after 
dark, and got busy learning 
to tackle. 

Who wouldn't be interested 
in an ambitious youngster like 
that? I was, and I made it a 
point to get better acquainted 
with him. Well do I remember 
that autumn evening when 
Toreador told me his romantic 
story. 

He was born in Barcelona, 
Spain, son of a_ blue-blooded 
Spanish Don who had mar- 
ried the daughter of an American consul. 
That accounted for everything—his Span- 
ish look and his grace, his zest for ath- 
letics and his American pep and fight. His 
folks had sent him to a private school in 
Madrid. There, away from home restraint, 
he went plumb daffy over bull fighting. He 
faked up excuses to get away from school 
so that he could hang around the bull ring. 

He got next to the bull promoter, or whoever it is 
that runs bull fights. He learned to be a sort of sec- 
ond-string picador. That's the bird who pokes the bull 
with a long stick. He understudied Ramon, the great 
espada, and Ramon took a personal interest in him and 
taught him a lot of tricks. 

One fatal day Toreador’s father visited Madrid un- 
expectedly, met him coming out of the bull ring in 
toreador togs, and hustled him right back home. It was 
then that his folks decided to send him to America. His 
mother’s third cousin recommended Sheriton, and here 
he was. 


OLY SMOKE! A real bull fighter! No wonder he 

was shifty, fast, nervy. No wonder he was a streak 
of lightning in a broken field. I looked at him with awe 
and new respect. 

“But Toreador,” I said, when I received my breath, 
“bull fighting is brutal, it’s no game for a good sport. 
There’s no skill in it.” . . . That rémark struck 
fire. 














It Was a Magnificent 
Pose, Like a Greek 
Statue, 


“No, no, no!” Toreador cried, springing to his feet. 
“Skill, it’s all skill!” His eyes flashed. 

See, Fijo,” he exclaimed. ‘The bull ring. Tier on 
tier of people—acres of people—chatting, cheering, wav- 
ing hats. Music, pretty women. The picadors, dressed 
so gaily. Horses, blindfolded and nervous. Matadors in 
black and gold. Then a trumpet, Caramba! A black 
bull, Andalusian bred. He stamps and shakes his horns. 

“Red cloaks wave. The bull plunges this way and 
that. The people cry out. Crash! He hurls down horse 
and rider. Crash! Another. A puntillero slips up be- 
hind him, thrusts a dart in his neck, 

“Then, the espada.” Toreador threw back his shoul- 
ders, hummed a lilting tune, and marched back and 
forth with long, graceful steps. “The espada,” he re- 
peated, “You call him the ‘toreador, ” 

He crouched. His eyes were fixed on something that 
seemed to be approaching—the bull. His right hand 
grasped an imaginary rapier, He braced himself, half 
facing to the left. He crooked his left arm behind him, 
hand up and fingers together. His right arm he stiffened 
and thrust straight ahead. It was a magnificent pose, 














As We Swung Toward the Players’ Bench the Band Crashed Out | 
the Opening Bars of the Stirring “Toreador Song.” | 
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like a Greek statue. Toreador was ready for the bull, 
all right. He was well enough braced to stop a dozen 
bulls. 

All at once Toreador came to—seemed to recall where 
he was. He laughed sheepishly. 

“That life is over, behind me,” he said. “I shall never 
go back to it—not I. Cruel? Yes, perhaps, but never 
say it is not skillful!” 


ELLS knew grit when he saw it, and he went out 

of his way to help Toreador. He had him come 
to the gym each morning for “skull practice.” That’s a 
chalk talk, with Pells diagramming the plays on a black- 
board. 

Lefty McGuire, our quarterback, and I happened past 
the gym one morning just as Toreador finished one of 
these skull practices. We saw Toreador skip jauntily 
down the steps, doff his hat and bow elegantly to a 
smallish coed who happened along. Then he took her 
books and walked down the path with her. 

“Well, what do you know about that— 
it’s Mary Girl!” I exclaimed. “Didn't 
know Toreador knew her.” 

“Some bow, that was,” snickered Lefty. 
“T thought sure he’d bust himself in two.” 

Mary Jenks was the world’s most un- 
sophisticated young lady. About nineteen 
she must have been, and in her sophomore 
year. Did I mention that Sheriton was co- 
educational ? 

She hailed from a little jerkwater ham- 
let in Wyoming; I think she called it 
Bucking Bend. She was a wee, shy, smil- 
ing thing, a blonde with blue eyes and a 
complexion clear as a summer sky. She'd 
have been a campus belle if she’d wanted 
to. Instead, she stuck pretty close to her 
books and didn’t encourage the fellows 
overmuch. Leastways she never en- 
couraged me. She and Toreador got ac- 
quainted in a Roman History class; they 
fell for each other hard. They took walks 
together, even went canoeing now and 
then. Br-r-r! When a fellow and a girl 
go canoeing in autumn, that’s a sign they 
like each other mighty well. 

She. was mighty tickled, we could see 
that, when Toreador’s fighting spirit won 
him left halfback’s job on the third varsity. 
He was spectacular. His long suit was a 
broken field. He could zigzag better than 
any man I ever saw, and at full speed he 
could dodge as deftly as if standing still. 

He pulled lots of comical stuff, too. 
Sometimes he’d let a tackler get right up 
close, get him to start a dive. Then Tore- 
ador would jerk himself out of the way 
and the tackler would flop all over him- 
self on the ground. Toreador did this 
particular stunt so often that we came to 
expect it and enjoy it hugely. It tickled 
Coach Pells, too. 

Toreador’s bag of surprises was inex- 
haustible. Once he took the ball, got 
past a couple of tacklers, then fell flat and 
writhed and wiggled like a sick baby. We 
yelled for the trainer. But before the 
trainer could get there Toreador had 
squirmed into the clear, jumped up, and 
run thirty yards for the first and last 
touchdown the thirds ever made against 
us. It was legal, it seems, because the ball 
hadn't stopped going forward. Toreador 
called that his “dead man’s” trick. Learned 
it in the bull ring, he told me afterwards. 
Seems that if you lie still enough the old 
bull thinks you're dead and he won't gore 
you. Me, I'd hate to take the chance. The 
bull might not appreciate a good imita- 
tion when he saw it. 

You've glimpsed the oddest football 
player, now treat yourself to an eyeful of 
the meanest. His name was Roger Gor- 
ton, and he was a sophomore and Sheri- 
ton’s first-string left halfback. He came to 
Sheriton with a prep school record as long 
as a comet’s tail, and boy, he never for- 
got it. He let everybody see that, so far as he was 
concerned, there was only one player in the world, that 
player being Roger Gorton. Naturally, he was about 
as popular as a buck rattlesnake. Pells put up with him 
because he was a hard plunger and we hadn't a left 
halfback anywhere near as good. 

Right off the bat Gorton took a hearty dislike to 
Toreador. Goodness only knows why, The big, over- 
grown lummix went out of his way to crash Toreador 
to earth, Toreador took it in good spirit at first. But 
later, when he saw that there was ill will behind Gor- 
ton’s tactics, he set his jaw and fought. Now and then 
he gave Gorton as good as Gorton gave him. The dif- 
ference was that Toreador never forgot he was a gen- 
tleman. 


E had, if I do say it, a cracking good football team. 

In our first two practice games we piled up over- 
whelming scores. We followed by winning the third 
one 69 to 0. That third game set the sporting writers 
to telling the world about us. They even talked of 
matching us in a post-season game with the Pacific 
aes Rae: Then we took Turlock down the line, 

to 0. 

The Turlock victory was the last straw, for Turlock 
always plays good football. They dubbed us the “In- 
vincibles” and we, alas, accepted the title as our due. 
Our practices, in spite of Coach Pells’ efforts, got less 
strenuous. We laughed a bit louder at the Toreador’s 
pranks. We let the third team make yardage against 
us a bit oftener. Coach Pells railed and stormed and 
warned Toreador to “cut out that stuff.” 

Then Jennett pretty near tied us. We finally pulled 
out, 6 to 0, but it was mighty tough going. The sport 
writers dipped their pens in acid after that. They 
pointed out how Ashford, our ancient but not honored 
Thanksgiving Day rival, had beaten Jeannett 16 to 3. 
Coach Pells, too, sailed into us proper. But somehow 
we just couldn't forget that we were the “Invincibles.” 


agony—he rushed in—and learned the truth. 
trying to play a cornet! 

Then Catty ’fessed up. He wanted to organize a boys’ 
band, with red uniforms and gold trimming and a drum 
major and everything. An Italian named Hans Knudson 
had promised to train it and maybe the band would win the 
$500 prize at the state capital five months later. 

Then came word that Millionaire Withey, in near-by Sun- 
field, had got up a boys’ band, and bought them shiny new 
instruments and spiffy uniforms, and hired a city chap to 
train ’em—all so his son could be the bandmaster. 
won that $500 prize Mr. Withey had promised to buy his 
boy an automobile and take the whole band to Washington 
to play for the President. 

So that was the kind of an outfit Catty and Wee-Wee had 
to buck. How they got their fellows together, and scraped 
up enough instruments to start rehearsing, and what hap- 
pens afterward—well, the story’s a scream from beginning 
to end. Unless you’ve got a lot of good laughs in your system, 
and can hold your breath where the story gets thrilling, 
better leave it alone. 


Poor Toreador became the innocent storm center. He 
was on the job every second, all right, but he couldn’t 
help his uncanny, picturesque running, his tendency to 
pose a bit, his unexpected, astounding acrobatic stunts. 
And we couldn’t seem to help laughing at him. Na- 
turally Pells was peeved, and, naturally, he razzed Tore- 
ador. Toreador looked so comically meek after one of 
these callings-down that we laughed twice as hard at 
him. Gorton detected this with elation and helped it 
along. He was the one to laugh longest and loudest 
when Toreador pulled something, and he took pains to 
let Pells see him do it. 

Well, Keefer Institute showed us an awful battle up 
to the last five minutes. We won, of course, 10 to 0. 
Keefer Institute has 300 students and is noted for other 
things than football. . Even the students panned 
us. Coach Pells came out to practice the following 
Monday raging mad. -He looked ready to pull up the 
goal posts with his teeth. He hollered “scrimmage” 
right off, and you could tell that the first man to pull 





Catty Atkins, Bandmaster! 


A Word in Advance 

About Mr. Kelland’s 

Story Which Begins 
‘Next Month 


AS CATTY going crazy? 


Twiddle, twiddle, twiddle. 


That would be an awful combination, I said to myself, if he 
came down with insanity and St. Vitus’ Dance all at once. 
Nothing could make it worse unless he added in the hives 
and had to scratch between-whiles.”” 

So when Wee-Wee heard horrible noises coming out of 
Catty’s cave in the woods—noises like fifty sheep in awful 


Tt Starts Next Month 





a boner would catch Hail Columbia. 

Right away something happened. It was the varsity 
against the third team that night, with Gorton, for some 
reason or other, calling signals instead of Lefty Mc- 
Guire. Gorton—he pretended afterwards he didn’t know 
the coach was around—used Toreador’s name instead of 
numbers. 

“Hernando!” he shouted. “Cabezos! Miguel! Her- 
rera!” At the “Herrera” the center shot him the ball 
and he tried left end for a big loss. The first thing 
the wrathful Pells saw, as he hotfooted it for the 
scrimmage line, was poor Toreador, all doubled up with 
laughing. z 

“Get off the field,” Pells screeched. “Beat it! Turn 
in your suit! What do you think this is, a three-ring 
circus? Don’t let me ever see you around here again!” 

The Toreador made as if to speak, then turned and 
walked off the field. That night he turned in his uni- 
form. 

We felt rotten, all of us, as though we'd betrayed a 
brother, Larry Brown, our big center, gave Gorton a 
piece of his mind, but what good was that? It was too 
late to help Toreador. 

I’m ashamed to say we played better football after that. 
We were sobered; the loss of the popular, spunky 
Toreador sort of ‘took the horseplay out of us. We 
bucked up so noticeably that Pells, though he apologized 
to Toreador afterwards for his rough talk, stuck to it 
that the youngster had better stay away from practice 
for the rest of the season. 

I hunted up Toreador the night he was kicked off the 
squad. He was close to tears. 

“Tt isn’t so much not making the team, Fijo,” he con- 
fided. “Football is a game of science; I did not ex- 
pect to make the team this first year, anyhow. But to be 


dismissed, that is what pains! Mary Girl. What shall 
—how can I tell her?” 
“Don’t, for a day or two,” I soothed. “Buck up, old 


man. We'll figure a way out of this.” 


He certainly acted that way, 
and Wee-Wee Moore was mighty worried about him. 
As Wee-Wee explains: 

“Catty’d make silly looking motions with his lips—like 
he was going to kiss somebody, and puff out his cheeks like 
he was going to blow them away when the kissing was done. 
And he waggled his fingers. 
was at it all the time, so I began to suspect St. Vitus’ Dance. 


He 


. . Catty was 


If they 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


That was rotten advice of mine. For on the evening 
of the next day I met Mary Girl going to the library, 
and as usual I talked football. Heretofore she'd been 
all ears, hungry for bits of football gossip, and always 
winding up, shyly eager, with questions about Toreador. 
Bh oe This time she was different. Finally I men- 
tioned him. 

“Don’t,” she interrupted. Her little head tilted up- 
ward. “I know. He was put off the squad for good. 
After he’d made trouble all fall. It was his fault, our 
poor showing against Jennett and Keefer. And you— 
and everybody—led me to believe he was so fine. I 
think he’s just—just—despicable!” She flung out the 
word as though she were casting away a loathsome 
snake, then swallowed a pathetic little sob. 

“Why, I saw him this morning and he kept it from 
me,” she said. “If it hadn’t been for Mr. Gorton I would- 
n't have known about it at all. Mr. Gorton tried to shield 
him, too. He didn’t want to tell me.” 

“No,” I burst out. “Gorton didn’t want to tell you 
any more than a six-year-old boy looks 
forward to Christmas. He didn’t ” 

Mary Girl left me and ran into Philos- 
ophy Hall. I guess she didn’t want me to 
see her cry. 

I didn’t go to the library after all. I 
went right back to Toreador’s room. There 
he was, all hunched in a chair, his face 
chalky white. He had talked to Mary 
Girl, I judged, and she had broken off 
with him. I never saw such misery in 
anybody’s face. I tried to cheer him up, 
but he wouldn’t look at me, or say a word. 
I guess he couldn’t. Pretty soon I left him. 





OOTBALL practice went on. Pells 

put a lot of the old fight back into 
us. We walked over the second and third 
varsities once more; the team moved like 
the fighting machine it ought to be. We 
smothered Mercer, 54 to 0, and we 
knocked the tar out of Berkeley with a 
score nearly as bad. 

Ashford, our Turkey Day opponent, 
was winning all her games too, by small, 
sometimes close, scores. One or two of 
them she was lucky to get, the papers said. 
Her trump card was Big Bill Downie, and 
one bearcat of a football man he was, 
too. He could kick marvelously—fifty 
yards at a clip and still high enough to 
let his ends get down under the ball. He 
could do anything—run, kick, or pass. He 
was the man we'd have to stop. 

And we could stop him. 
who saw our defense said that. 

Toreador? Oh he lived along. He 
studied hard, for one thing. He recovered 
in a measure, his spirits’ and his flash 
ing smile. He and I never discussed foot- 
ball, but fellows told me they’d seen him 
now and then, maul the stuffings out of his 
backyard tackling dummy. As for Mary 
Girl, she simply dropped out of his life. 
Toreador, I learned, walked home way 
around by the gym, noons, so as not to 
embarrass her by a chance meeting. That 
was like him. Gortong mean- 
while, was taking full advantage of the 
Toreador’s misfortune. He “rushed” 
Mary Girl for all he was worth. 

It hurt me to see Mary Girl and Tore- 
ador mad at each other. Both were such 
dandy good kids. After football sea- 
son ends, I said to myself, I'll see that 
those youngsters make up. 

Then, right on the eve of the Ashford 
game, came the blow that knocked yours 
truly for a row of Chinese pagodas. In 
a practice scrimmage I tore a bunch of 
ligaments in my shoulder. The trainer 
pronounced me out of the game for the 
rest of the season. I pretty near bawled. 

Remember your football days, how a 
big game stirred up things? How the 
very atmosphere seemed to*crackle with 
excitement? That's the kind of a day 
Thanksgiving was—clear and crisp, with a biting wind 
that sent the autumn leaves scurrying across the campus. 

I do believe everybody in the state turned out. The 
railroad ran three special trains from the city, and 
autos choked the roads for miles and miles. Ashford 
alone brought a thousand rooters and nearly as many 
alumni. 

I nearly ran over Mary Girl as I elbowed my way to- 
ward the dressing room. She smiled at me, but her 
eyes were sad. As she turned away her handkerchief 
dropped from her bag. She was gone before I could 
rescue it, so I thrust it in the sleeve of my jersey. 

My, but that was a cocky bunch in the dressing room. 
Everybody grinning like Chessy cats. Larry Brown 
was shooting craps with the cleats he'd cut off some old 
football shoes. Speed Ellis was thumbing a movie 
magazine, and in a far corner Sheriton’s illustrious 
backfield was striving to get together on “Sweet Ade- 
line.” 

There was less monkey business when Pells stamped 
in. He was the same Pells—nervous, eyes jumping here 
and there—but even he couldn't make himself look ter- 
ribly worried. 

“T'm letting you birds get away with this,” he an- 
nounced, “because you look like you've got the old fight 
in you. You ought to have—you haven’t done anything 
all season to get rid of any of it. Remember, there’s 
only one way you can redeem yourself in the eyes of old 
Sheriton—thirty points each half!” 

“Yea, coach!” we bellowed, joyfully. 

There’s a special players’ tunnel, a sort of subter- 
ranean passage, right from our dressing room through 
the concrete heart of the stadium onto the field. Promptly 
at one o'clock we tore out through it, Captain Speed 
Ellis, a new ball under his arm, in the lead. 

How those Sheriton rooters yelled! Cast iron throats 
wouldn’t have been in it; they'd have cracked under the 
strain. Then the old “S” men, letter winners of the past, 
started a parade around the (Continued on page 38) 
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“Boys, It's Them Two Riders, An’ They're Bringin’ In Old Eva!” 


THE TWO WHO WOULD 
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Illustrated by Frank Spradling 


ONNIE, and Tex, and Dick Grey returned to 
the Round Seven ranch to find the riders al- 
ready beginning to assemble for the beef round- 
up. Some there were who had ridden the 

spring round-up, for Tex had only held over a few of 
his best men. But there were new faces, also, riders who 
had never before worked for the Round Seven. Camp- 
bell and Samuels were on hand, glad of the chance to 
earn a little money, and at the same time gather their 
own beef for shipment with the Round Seven stuff, an 
opportunity that had never been accorded them under 
Harmon’s management. 

After supper as Connie and Tex were seated upon 
the edge of the porch planning the round-up, Tombstone 
joined them, the inevitable spear of hay dangling loosely 
from between his lips. 

“How they comin’, Tombstone?” 
the hay all up, yet?” 

Tombstone regarded the range foreman with a glance 
of pity. “That ’ud be you, settin’ there with more men 
on yer hands than you know what to do with, askin’ 
me if the hay’s all up, which I’m workin’ practically, 
what you might say, short-handed. Things is runnin’ be- 
hind. I don’t know what we're all a-comin’ to. But 
I got two good weeks hayin’ still onto my hands, an’ 
besides which, they’s them two eighty rod stretches of 
fencin’ to do if we don’t want them new ditches all 
tromped flat. Then on top of that they’s the plowin’ an’ 
seedin’ the field down to hay. They ain't nobody, with- 
out it’s a wagon boss, that’s ever ketched up with his 
work.” 

Tex laughed: “For a first-class, right an’ left-handed 
pessimist I'll back you agin’ the world! But you spoke 
a true word when you said I’ve got more men on my 
hands than I know what to do with. I won't be ready 
to pull the wagons fer a week yet on account of havin’ 
to catch up a few more horses off the range fer the 
remuda. I only need two or three boys with me, an’ 
that'll leave a dozen or so, countin’ a few that ain’t 
showed up yet, with nothin’ to do but hang around the 
ranch. Suppose I was to turn ’em all over to you, 
would it help you out any?” 

Tombstone shifted the stalk of hay to the opposite 
corner of his mouth and nodded thoughtfully. “Yes, 
if I hed ten or a dozen good men fer a week I could 
clean up the hay, an’ the heft of the fencin’ to boot. 
But them there cowboys ain’t goin’ to jump in an’ tackle 
no hayin’ an’ fencin’ job. They think they're too good 
fer to do ranch hands’ work.” 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Tex. “Sometimes, though, it 
depends on who wants ’em to, an’ how you go at ’em. 
Layin’ around doin’ nothin’ fer a week gets kind of 
monotonous, an’ besides if they go to work their pay 
starts now, instead of when the wagons pull. I'll slip 
down to the bunk house an’ see how it strikes ’em.” 

“Chances is, ’twon’t do no good,” forboded Tomb- 
stone. “Them cowboys is upity. Though why they’d 
ruther set in a saddle on top of one of them cayuses 


asked Tex. “Got 


from sun-up till dark, than work in the hay field is 
more'n what I know. Personal, I’d as lief someone was 
to turn me over a wagon tongue an’ pound me with a 
post maul. Ranch work is easy an’ it’s safe, both of 
which ridin’ ain’t neither one. They ain't none of them 
cowboys knows what minute he’s goin’ to git his neck 
broke, or git landed into a prickly pear patch, on ac- 
count his horse: steps into a dog-hole an’ breaks his leg. 
An’ besides that they got to live offen alkali water, an’ 
crawl out to stand guard nights, an’ sleep, rain or 
shine, with their beds on the hard ground. It’s plumb 
redic’lus fer a job—but, at that, I bet they won’t none 
of ’em do ranch work, even fer a week.” 

“We'll give ’em a chance,” grinned Tex, and, rising 
abruptly, walked to the bunk house in front of which 
four cowboys were pitching horseshoes, while others 
sprawled about, or busied themselves with repairing 
their gear. 


HE foreman plunged directly into his subject: 

“When I told you-all to show up here around this 
time I expected we'd be ready to pull the wagons pronto. 
But, the facts is, we won’t be ready to pull for a week 
yet. We would of be’n if the big boss hadn't dropped 
his own business to step out of his way an’ do a good 
turn to a common cow-puncher. You-all know Dick 
Grey, there, an’ you-all know how Major Hogan had 
him outlawed. The whole thing was a frame-up to git 
Dick’s claim fer the P. U. It would of worked, too, if 
the big boss hadn’t happened onto Dick down in the bad 
lands when he was huntin’ horses. When he heard the 
facts, horse-huntin’ stopped on the Round Seven long 
enough for the boss to go after Hogan. He got him, too. 
Hogan's. gone. He's headed somewhere’s, travelin’ 
light, an’ travelin’ fast. An’ Dick Grey ain’t outlawed 
no longer, an’ his claim's safe. Hogan was the last one 
to make the mistake of playin’ the big boss for a kid, 
cause he looks like one. It took the boss jest two days 
to git the man that’s bluffed the whole country fer 
twenty years. He’s got more brains in a minute than 
Hogan know’d there was. Ask Bob Harmon, an’ his 
gang of rustlers. Ask Curry, which he claimed his 
name was Wadell an’ ondertook to horn the big boss 
out of six-thousan’ dollars by sellin’ him some of his 
own land. An’ ask a lot of the other fake nesters that 
tried to slip one over on him. The nesters is gone. The 
rustlers is gone. An’ now, Hogan’s gone. 

“But, I didn’t come down here jest to brag up the 
big boss. He don’t need no braggin’ up from me. What 
I'm gettin’ at is this: They was a little trouble with the 
hay crew, which the boss handled a bunch of them here 
I. W. Ws, jest like he handled the rest of the crooks, 
but it set him back a little with his hayin’, an’ some 
fence buildin’, You-all could help him out a whole lot 
if you'd start in from now till when the wagons pull, 
an’ work on the ranch, I ain’t askin’ any rider to dc 2 
ranch hand’s work that don’t want to. Them that does, 
their pay starts to-morrow mornin’, Them that don’t is 


welcome to stay here jest the same 
till the wagons pull. You can take 
yer pick, only I'd like to know how 
many of you-all we can count on 
for the work.” 

“Talkin’ about me,” spoke up 
Dick Grey, “I'm a cow hand, an’ I 
ain't never done no ranch work fer 
any man. But if it'll-help out the 
big boss any, I'll shovel hay from 
now till Chris’mus.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Campbell. “Be- 
fore now, the Round Seven has al- 
ways scattered my stuff as fer as 
they could all over the range. But 
now the orders is to shove it back, 
even if the boys has to go out of 
their way to do it.” 

“Same here,” seconded Samuels. 
“Tt's costin’ Morgan money to turn 
us nester’s stock back fer us, an’ any 
big owner that'll do that don't need 
to go beggin’ fer hands while I’m 
around.” 

“Show us the hay!” exclaimed a 
lean cow-puncher whose bowed legs 
indicated that he had been a rider 
almost from infancy. “I don't 
reckon they’s none of us here that’s 
so delycate that a week’s hayin’ an’ 
post-hole diggin’ is goin’ to hurt him 
none. If a bird’s right, no matter if 
he’s owner of a big outfit, er who he 
is, I'm willin’ to go out of my way to 
help him out—an’ I reckon we all 
feel about the same way.” 

The others agreed to a man, and 
Tex returned to the house and re- 
sumed his seat where Connie and 
Tombstone awaited him. 

“All right, Tombstone,” he an- 
nounced. “You can spread out yer 
thinkin’ apparatus to cover a double 
crew. The boys figure they'd all like 
to do ranch work till the wagons 
pull.” 

“Well, ll be dog-goned!” cried 
Tombstone, for once in his life 
deigning to show surprise, “First 
time I ever know’d cowboys that 
was willin’ to freeze onto a fork 
handle or a post-hole auger. Must 
be the world’s comin’ to an end, or 
somethin’, Chances is they'll be so 
many of ’em, they'll be gittin’ in each 
other’s road, or it’ll haul off an’ rain 
or somethin’.” 

“But if they don’t get in each 
other’s road, an’ it don’t rain you'll 
get quite a lot of work done, won't 
your” 

“Yes, that is if somethin’ else don't 
come along. When things looks 
good then’s when you got to look 
out. I remember how it was with 
my Uncle Joe. He was ailin’ fer a 
good long spell. The doctors claimed 
they wasn’t nothin’ the matter of 
him, but Uncle Joe, he know’'d different. One mornin’ 
he gits up an’ eats his breakfast an’ when he'd got 
through he says: ‘Seems like I kind of feel a little bet- 
ter to-day than what I’ve felt since, it’s eleven year an’ 
four month, come day after to-morrow,’ he says, jest 
like that. ‘Guess I'll hitch up an’ drive to town,’ he 
says. So he hetch up the old mare an’ driv to town, an’ 
when he got there, along come a train an’ hit the rig 
an’ killed him dead, an’ her, both. An’ that’s what a 
man gits fer claimin’ he feels good.” 

“Who’s her?” asked Tex. 

“Why the old mare, of course. Course everyone 
know’d that Uncle Joe’s misery wasn’t nothin’ but 
laziness. He'd be’n livin’ off his relatives fer years— 
an’ folks claimed he seen the train comin’ an’ was jest 
nach’lly too lazy to reach out an’ hit the old mare an 
extry lick to git her off’n the track. But we soo’d the 
railroad an’ got a thousan’ dollars fer Uncle Joe, an’ a 
hundred fer the mare, which she was spavined an’ had 
the heaves an’ better’n twenty year of age onto her, an’ 
fifty dollars fer the buggy, an’ fifty more fer the har- 
ness, which it was mostly clothes-line an’ bailin’ wire 
anyhow—so we kind of figgered we got a long price 
fer the whole outfit—but, that’s what a man gits.” 

Tex laughed: ‘Well, Tombstone, if you stick to the 
hay fields between now an’ round-up I'll guarantee they 
won't be no railroad train come down here an’ git you.” 

“Huh,” grunted Tombstone, lugubriously. “They’s 
other things besides railroad trains.” He stood up, and 
mouthing his straw, started for the bunk house mut- 
tering something about not having teams enough to keep 
such a big crew busy. 

Connie and Tex laughed heartily when the doleful one 
had passed out of hearing. “Poor Tombstone,” said 
Connie. “Don’t he ever get any enjoyment out of 
living?” 

“Sure he does,” answered Tex. “That's where he gets 
his enjoyment. He gets pleasure out of lookin’ on the 
dark‘ side of things, same as we do out of lookin’ on 
the bright side. It’s an idiosyncrasy in his mental com- 
plex—how’s that fer a wagon boss? But you recollect 
I told you that I was onct educated out of a couple 
years’ growth. If you walk through the mud with a 
pair of new boots on, fer a long time afterwards you'll 
be findin’ chunks of dry mud still stickin’ to °em+that 
mental complex stuff’s one of the chunks. Bein’ in- 
terpreted into English it means, there’s a kink in his 
works that’s throw’d his imagination around, hind side 
to. It’s like crossin’ the bridle reins an’ tryin’ to drive 
a horse. See what I mean? Neither do I. But anyway, 
he’s a blame good ranch foreman, long as you don’t 
have to listen to him talk. Guess I'll roll in now. Want 
to pull out by daylight. You better stay here an’ kind of 
keep an eye on things. The boys all like you—even 
them that don’t know you, an’ it might be you could 
kind of smooth things over if Tombstone gits on their 
nerves—they don’t savvy him, much—cowboys favorin’ 
lightheartedness more’n what he does. Good-night, Be 
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Bacis in three or four days with a bunch of brones to 
ust.” 

Soon after dinner the following day two riders, their 
bedrolls upon the back of a pack-horse, drew up and 
dismounted near the blacksmith shop of the Round 
Seven, where Samuels and Red Carney were busy repair- 
ing the grub wagon. 

“Where’s Tex?” asked one. 

“Huntin’ horses,” answered Samuels. 

“Which my name’s Tom King, an’ hisn’s Leander 
Stot,” introduced the cow-puncher. “We rode the calf 
round-up fer Y Bar Pierson over agin’ the High- 
woods. Which they don’t only shove you three meals a 
day on the round-up—hot beans, cold beans, an’ sour 
beans——” 

“An’ the cook's a breed, an’ the bread ain’t done in 
the middle, an’ they feed you tea to drink,” interrupted 
Stot, with disgust. 

“An’ their horses is so tall you got to have a ladder 
to fork ’em, an’ you wear kidney sores onto ‘em where 
yer spurs comés.” 

“An’ they roust you out so early in the mornin’ you 
got to light matches to tell what you're gittin’ hold of 
in the horse corral. Tex he hires us fer to ride the beef 
round-up on the Round Seven.” 

“Wagon'll pull in about a week,” informed Samuels. 

“Where’s the rest of the riders? Ain’t they no one 
showed up yet?” 

“Oh, yes, ‘bout fifteen or so. .Me an’ Red, here's, two 
of ’em. The rest of ‘the boys is in the hay field, or 
buildin’. fence.” 

“Hayin’ an’ fencin’!” cried King, in surprise. “Say 
what. kind of an outfit is this here? Makin’ riders. do 
ranch hands’: work.:. Well, here’s two that won't freeze 
onto no- fork: handle, nor punch no post-holes in the 
ground, neither, nor likewise string no wire! Even Y 
Bar Pierson never tried that game. Where's the big 
boss?» I ain’t afraid to tell it to him same as I've told it 
to you.” 

Samuels jerked his thumb toward Connie, who was 
turning his horse into the corral after a ride through the 
hay fields: ‘““He’s over yonder.” 

“What !:. You don’t mean that kid?” 

“Well,” replied Samuels, picking up his hammer, and 
drawing apiece of glowing iron from the forge, “some 
might call him that. Other folks has kind of learnt to 
think of him in bigger figgers. 

“They ain't no man kin mal 
fencin’—let alone a kid.” 

“Mebbe,” admitted Samuels, and a shower of sparks 
flew about as his hammer descended upon the iron 

The two cow-punchers, strolled over to the 
corral. from which’ Connie was emerging, bridle: in 














me pitch hay or do 


horse 
hand. 
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He Had Two Witnesses 
Who_Swore That Phil 
Had Turned on Him and 
Had Shouted: “If You 
Don't Stop Pestering Me 


I'll Burn You Alive. 
HIL DOOLEY was a great overgrown boy with 
fuzz on his chin and trousers that seemed to be 
trying to climb backwards to his knees all the 
time instead of growing straight down toward 

his brogans as trousers should. The less thoughtful 

people of the village called him “Boob” Dooley. He 
was an orphan and without brothers or sisters. 

The more kindly people called Phil “Odd Jobs” 
Dooley and when there were lawns to be mowed, trees 
to be pruned and wood to split they were mighty glad 
to get his help. He never set.a price on his labor but 
took what was given him. He wasn’t cheated often for 
he worked for his friends or those he thought friendly 
to him. Phil did make one bad blunder in judgment 
when he put in a hard week with old Jim Lasker at his 
place about two miles out of the village, just beyond 
where Cap Fallon, the retired New York fireman, lived 
with his adopted son, Bud Fallon. Phil was cleaning 


. nothin’. 







“Morning, boys,” he greeted. ‘Just turn your horses 
into the corral and we'll go up to the house and see if 
we can't rustle something to eat.” 

“You the big boss?” 

“Yes. You can roll your beds off at the bunk house.” 

“T ain’t so sure about rollin’ off them beds. We might- 
n't be goin’ to stop.” 

“Oh, I thought you were to ride for the Round Seven. 
We were expecting a few more men to show up. The 
wagons won't pull for about a week.” 

“That's what we thought we come here fer. King’s 
my name, an’ this here's Leander Stot, which we're cow 
hands an’ ain't ranch hands. The party that’s black- 
smithin’ over there says how all the riders is fightin’ 
hay, er jobbin’ post-holes through the sod. Where we 
come from ranch hands does such like, an’ riders rides. 
We don't figger to pitchono hay, nor neither we don’t 
do no fencin’.” 

“That's all right,” smiled Connie. 
horses. Nobody works around this outfit. unless they 
want. to, ‘Just come ‘up to the house when. you” get 
through and I'll see if I can rustle a cold bite.” 

The boy turned away. King looked at Stot, and Stot 
looked at King. ‘How about it?” asked Stot.. “Me— 
I'm hongry.” 

“If we throw off them beds, they ain't no law we 
can’t throw ’em on again,. Bite of hay won't hurt the 
cayuses none, neither.” 

“He says they don't no one work around this outfit 
onless'’n they want to.” 

“First time I ever seen a place where they didn’t no 
one work but them that wanted. to—an’ everyone workin’, 
even. riders. -Must be a bunch of. pilgrims.” 

“That there Tex ain’t no pilgrim—not what you'd 
notice, he ain't. An’ that bird that’s blacksmithin’, he 
ain’t neither—by the looks of him.” 

King grinned: “Mebbe’ we ‘better hadn't:go up an’ eat 
Mebbe he slips somethin’ into the grub that 
makes’ folks want to work.” 

“TIL take a chance,” laughed Stot, as he swung his 
saddle.to the ground. “I've got the first time yet to 
hear myself hollerin’ fer work to do, outside of ridin’.” 


Ae ER the lunch which, Walt Jones placed upon the 
table had..disappeared, Connie’ waved his hand. to- 
ward the bunk house: “Just make yourselves at home,” 
he smiled. “Spread your beds in any of‘ the empty 
bunks that suit you. The rest of the boys are all work- 
ing. They figured they would rather have their pay 
start now instead of waiting till_the wagons pull out. 
But it's all the same to me if you boys would rather 
rest up for a few days. . We've got plenty of grub 
here,.and you'll find cards, and dominoes, and checkers, 
and horseshoes down at the bunkhouse.” 


“Just put up your 
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up the cellar of Lasker’s two-story 
house when two Federal officers 
raided the place and took away a 
large still, two barrels of mash and 
about fifty gallons of distilled poison. 
Of course he was summoned as a 
witness and when he was sworn to 
tell the truth Phil told it. Lasker got 
sixty days in jail, was fined five hun- 
dred dollars and his still was smashed. He had thought 
that Phil would lie to save him but Phil was not a liar 
and so Jim Lasker did his time in prison, paid his fine 
and blamed all his troubles on “Odd Jobs.” 

About six months after Lasker got out of jail his 
house burned.down, and he had Phil arrested on the 
charge of arson. He swore that just after sunset on the 
evening of July twenty-third he saw Phil running away 
from his place toward the woods just beyond his clear- 
ing. . Lasker had been picking on Phil every time he 
passed him after his sixty days in the jail house, as he 
called his place of imprisonment, and he had two wit- 
nesses, reliable and law-abiding people, who swore that 
Phil, getting tired of the nagging, had turned on him 
and had shouted: “If you don’t stop pestering me I'll 
burn you alive.” 

“And he pretty near done it,” said Lasker when he 
swore out the warrant for Phil’s arrest. “If he’d waited 
about an hour to set fire to my place I’d been burned in 
my bed.” 

Mr. Townsend, the only insurance agent in the vil- 
lage, put through Lasker’s claim for six thousand dol- 
lars none too cheerfully. “I was certainly one dog-goned 
jackass to give him that much insurance,” he admitted 
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They had stepped out onto the porch, and King hitched 
at his chaps: “Two-handed cards ain’t no fun, an’ domi- 
noes is fer Greasers, an’ we don't savvy checkers, an’ 
pitchin’ horseshoes gits tiresome fer an all-day job.” 

“Well, you can sleep, or do anything else you want 

to. 
“Man can’t sleep fer a week,” commented Stot. “I 
wouldn’t mind havin’ my pay start in now, neither, I'm 
broke. Say, boss, ain't you got a job of ridin’ to do? 
Anythin’ jest so it’s handlin’ stock of some kind. Ain't 
you got nothin’ to throw in, or throw out? Or no 
broncs to bust? Or nothin’ a cow-hand kin do to fill 
in the time?” 

“Rather do any kind of a riding job than work in 
the hay fields, or help with the fencing?” asked the boy. 

“T'll tell a hand, we would.” . 

“Well,” reflected Connie, “I ran onto an old cow this 
morning, a couple of miles up the creek, that don’t look 
like she’s doing well. You might catch up a couple of 
saddle horses and bring her down and throw her on 
water just this side of the hay field gate. The feed's 
good in there, and she may pick up.” 

Connie grinned to himself as both men started for 
the corral with alacrity. “Better take it kind of easy 
with her, boys,” he cautioned. “She isn’t in very good 
shape.” 

“We savvy the doggies, all right,” replied King. “We'll 
fetch her in.” 

And a few minutes later, as the two riders dashed 
past’ the house with a whoop on their way up the creek, 
Connie Morgan grinned again. 

That evening the men in the fields, after much noisy 
splashing at the wash bench, trooped in to supper. When 
the meal was half over Samuels glanced up and down 
the table: ‘They was a couple of hombres drifted in 
this. afternoon fer to ride the round-up. They allowed 
they didn’t have no appetite fer ranch work. Guess they 
must of drifted on.” 

“They’s a couple of extra beds layin’ down by the 
bunk'house,.an’ a pack horse, an’ couple of strange ridin’ 
horses in the corral,” ventured Dick Grey. 

“I guess they'll be along soon,” explained Connie. 
“You see, I wanted to hold them for the round-up, and 
they didn’t want to do anything but ride, so I sent them 
on a little job up the creek.” 

Down by the bunk house, as darkness settled, one of 
the cowboys who had been working in the hay field, 
voiced the thought that had been in many minds: “We're 
riders, same as them two is. Looks like if hayin’ an’ 
fencin’ was good enough fer us, it’s good enough fer 
them, too. We git here first, an’ then them two comes 
along an’ gits a ridin’ job an’ we shovel hay.” 

Dick Grey bristled (Continued on page 33) 
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to Cap Fallon.. “As long as Jim Lasker was moon- 
shining, his place was worth all of that and more, but 
when the Federal officers cleaned him out and put him 
in jail his old shack wasn’t worth the kerosene to pour 
on it.” 

Cap and all the people around had tried to save the 
house but a high gale was blowing that evening and 
about all they could save was the foundation. 

“What do you think of it, Bud?” Cap asked his boy. 

“What I think is this, Dad,” the boy replied. “If Phil 
doesn’t get some help at his trial he’s going to prison for 
a long term. Lasker burned down his place for the 
insurance money. He wanted to get even with Phil for 
that sixty days in jail, and when Phil threatened to burn 
him alive he saw the chance to do two jobs at once, trim 
the insurance company and make poor Phil sweat.” 

“Maybe,” said Cap Fallon, “I could get my fat 
brother, Paddy, to take a few days off. He’s a good 
detective, although he is a bit lazy. He started in the 
New York police department the same year I started in 
the fire department. Now I’m retired and living out 
here on the farm with you and the dog Danny and 
Molly, my old fire horse, and he’s still gum-shoeing 
around New York. Your Uncle Paddy is too lazy to 
retire. We'll call him on the phone and see what he 
says about helping Phil get a square deal.” 

Cap got his brother on the wire. 

“I can’t get out to your place,” he said. “I got a job 
on my hands but there’s an old friend of mine, Jim 
Tierney, who’s hunting for a little farm. He’s retired 
and wants to get out in the country. If you could show 
him around your neighborhood Jim would appreciate it 
and would help you out. Jim is all right. Don’t call 
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him Mr. 

Mister. 
Cap laughed. 

Tierney.” 
“Sure,” 


Tierney, He gets suspicious of being 
We call him B. H. Tierney, the Detectiv 
“T thought you said his name was Jim 


called 








“That's the way he was 


said Paddy Fallon 
Tierney, the 


christened, but the gang call him iB. H. 
Detective. The ‘B. H.’ stands for Bone Head. He’s a 
scream but’ he gets away with the job. B. H. never read 
a detective story in his life. He don’t know a thing 
about the way detectives do things in stories. All he 
knows is how a New York bull goes about the job. Be 
down at the depot for the ten-twelve train to-morrow 
morning to meet him. H liable to t lost if he 
sees as many as four or five trees g ng within a 
mile of each other. B, H. ain't country broke. All 
the scenery he’s used to is what the subway gives him.” 

“L'll be there,” said Cap with a chuckle. 

“You can’t make a mistake,” his brother assured him. 
“He has a little round stomach, a little round hat, hard- 
boiled, two large feet and two little round gray eyes 
bored into solid ivo y: You just sing out: ‘Hello, Bone,’ 
and he'll sing out: ‘’At’s m 

When Cap hung up the receiver and managed to stop 
laughing at the fun of his brother he said to his adopted 
“Bud, I think our friend Phil Dooley is in luck. B. 
H. Tierney, the Detective, is just the sort of man for 
his case. lf I get your Uncle Paddy right, Jim Tierney 
is strong on common sense and if Phil is innocent of that 
crime he’il get him acquitted.” 


S AY, I like this place!” 

B. H. Tierney, the Detective, removed his little 
derby and mopped his narrow red brow as the train 
pulled away from the station. Cap Fallon shook his 
hand and Bud did likev Almost every boy in the 
village was present: for the occasion, for poor “Odd 
Jobs” Dooley was liked by the youngsters. 

“You don’t have to be hunting for a place, Mr. Tier- 
zs " said Cap. “T’ve got a Iittle farmh e and you're 
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exclaimed Tierney, “you're “Paddy Fallon’s 
brother, ain’t you?” 
: replied Cap. 
would you can that Mister junk? I’m Jim 








y and I don’t mind being called B. H. Tierney 

It don’t mean anything calling sarcastic names, 
ot_to me, it don’t. Are these all your kids?” 
they are. At least they don’t belong to me. I 
kind of belong, to them. They adopted me.” 
B. H. looked them over. “Boys,” he said, 
and ius little eyes twinkled with fun, “suppose you adopt 
me, too. I’m your Uncle Jim. Does that go?” 

Did it? Every one of his new nephews shook hands 
on it and gave his name. 

“But I'll bet your hat Cap’s brother is just as good a 
detective as any living,” said Bill Larned. 

“You win, Bill,” said B. H. “There’s the hat. Take 
it out to the woods and lose it. I never yet learned why 
detectives always wear little round derbies. They don’t 
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mean anything in their lives, But, of course 
they wore caps they might be taken for bu 
and if th wore soft hats they might be taken for 


detective 

The boys laughed but Bill 
Tierney put it on sorrowfully. 
chuckled, “the hat don’t count 
much. It’s what’s under the old 
skimmer that counts.” 

“Paddy told you about our 
friend Phil Dooley, didn’t he?” 

“Sure he told me, and he said 
that as long as you and your 
friends believe in him it’s a sure 
thing he’s innocent although he might have 
been caught red-handed in any crime.” 

“Paddy is always making fun,’ id Cap. 

“In a serious way, Paddy Fallon can make 
more fun than any bull that ever lived.” 

“Suppose we go and see Phil?” 

“Sure. Where's the lad?” 

“In jail. We tried to go bail for him 
but the prosecuting attorney wants a little 
more money than we can put up.” 

“That's good. We'll let him stay in jail.” 

Cap and his young friends did not like 
that, and B. H. saw that they did not. 

“The idea is,” added Tierney, “that we'll 
get the jury’s sympathy. If we can’t dig up 
much evidence to help him we've got to have 
a lot of that sympathy stuff. Am I wising 
you up?” 

“We have a good lawyer,” suggested Cap. 

“Is that so?” B, H. stared at him a long 
time. “Who’s paying him?” 

“T am,” said Cap. 

“Well, if he’s a real good 
lawyer, you just ask him to 
step out of the case, Cap Fallon. 
The better lawyer a man on 
trial has the more the jury is 
inclined to think the defendant 
guilty. Is there anything in 
that? Am I wising you up 
good and tight this time?” 

“T think you are,” said Cap. 


hat 
he 


declined the 
“Anyhow,” 
























“Is That One of the Pies You 
Made That Evening?” He Asked. 


Cap and the boys marched up 


“Will you bounce the Main Street to Court House 
lawyer?” Square. In the jail back of the 
“Tf you think I should.” old red brick court house with 
“Then lead me to the coop its four heavy white pillars they 


found Phil Dooley, sad and re- 
signed to whatever fate might be- 
fall him. Cap explained that Jim Tierney was going to 
help him get free and then left the two alone in the 
sheriff's office. Five minutes passed, and then ten and 
twenty, but B. H. Tierney, the Detective, still remained 
in conference. “It’s a good sign, boys,” Cap said to his 
young friends. “He’s interested in the case, and when a 
New York gum-shoe gets (Continued on page 50) 


and let me talk to this lad 
who’s in trouble. I guess it will 
take all of five minutes and 
then you and the bunch can 
guide me through the trees to 
a ham sandwich. I don’t want to get lost out here. In 
New York there’s a cop every time you look up. As 
soon as a taxi knocks you down there’s a harp in blue 
to pick you up. It’s much safer. Where's the jail?” 
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the curator stood bareheaded before a statue of the 

Buddha, seated in a shrine in front of its principal 

pagoda. Two fantastic leogryphs, those odd lion- 
like carvings that guard from evil spirits every en- 
trance to Buddhist sacred places, rose on each side of 
the steps of the shrine. The Buddha within sat in his 
characteristic attitude, the Lawgiver, the Light of Asia, 
with legs tightly crossed, his right hand over his knee, 
his left hand palm upward across his lap. The face bore 
his usual Asiatic calm, the calm of unshakable serenity, 
but it had, too, that faint inscrutable smile, which one 
sees on all the older images of the Buddha, as unread- 
able as the smile of the Mona Lisa. 

The enigma of it filled Nicky with strange forebod- 
ings. All this was so very old; this great country once 
populous with industrious peoples, forgotten kings, 
marching armies brilliant in the panoply of brass armor, 
jewels, silks, trains of elephants, chariots that rolled 
when Ninevah and Assyria flourished. All the western 
peoples were utter barbarians, cave men, in that far 
period when the Buddha lived and taught and died, This 
very statue sat here in its shrine before Christ himself 
was born! Erected by some pious prince in memory of 
the great Teacher, it smiled down on forgotten devotees 
as it now smiled down on these American scientists: The 
age-wise all-knowing spirit of old, old Asia! Nicky 
felt that the curator and his expedition, prying with the 
curiosity of children into the nature lore of this Asia, 
appeared jejune and childish before that inscrutable smile 
of the All-wise. He felt that they all were somehow 
intruders who would soon be punished for their temerity, 
and he could not but wonder if in that enigmatical smile 
something of their own fates and their futures were al- 
ready known to ‘the Buddha. He seemed so sure of 
himself; the smile was so faint yet somehow sardonic that 
it seemed to hint of the triumph of Asia and her wild 
beasts and wilder men over these audacious Westerners, a 
triumph already known to the Buddha. 

Indeed, when you went into these hills, where not thirty 
white men in all the world had ever penetrated, you 
laid the chances of life and death on the knees of the 
gods! Dwight had set out early that morning tracking 
a black panther. Nicky had come here with the curator, 
intending later to branch out on a snake-collecting ex- 
pedition. His was really the most dangerous of all their 
work, for people who died from the bite of Burma's 
serpents “seldom recovered,” as the facetious Nicky was 
wont to put it, and the curator had come to Mong Hkun 
to meet La’hu who was to guide Gyi Pyo and them to a 
salt lick where seladangs, the wild buffalo of Burma 
and the Malay States, lurked in the thick cane. It was 
all mighty dangerous work; no wonder the Buddha smiled 
down on them both enigmatically! 


L the little Shan village of Mong Hkun, Nicky and 


ONG HKUN was little more than a cluster of pa- 
godas and two monasteries filled with busy pupils 
learning to read and write. Burmese and Shan boys 
came here from all over the hills to get their educations, 
and so thoroughly is this done by the pongyis that prac- 
tically all the male population of Burma is literate, a thing 
that cannot in the least be said of India and Malaya. 
Under a grove of huge trees of the fig family which 
shaded all the grounds around the monastery, a proces- 
sion of Shin-Pyus, boys about to take the Yellow Robe, 
passed. They were hardly fourteen years old, little fel- 
lows, nearly buried under their huge flappy Shan hats 
which bent down over their turbans like straw sunbon- 
nets. Their people had dressed them in extravagant 
finery, gorgeously embroidered skirts, jewelled jackets. 
Once within the monastery these gay garments would be 
taken off and the coarse yellow robe, dyed in the bark 
of the cutch tree, would be their sole raiment. Attending 
the pongyis they would carry the begging bowl and go 
through the village humbly accepting alms from the pious 
villagers, Until the Burmese boy puts on the Yellow 
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The Curator Lay Within 
the Spread of Two Roots 
of the Lagerstromia. 


Robe he is no man—nothing but an animal. All must 
go through with it; the minimum term in the monas- 
tery is three weeks. After that, farming, poppy-raising, 
rice, or cattlke—or one can stay in the monastery and by 
study and good deeds rise to the rank of pongyi or priest. 

Gyi Pyo presently returned from a visit to the col- 
lection of thatched huts that the influx of workers for the 
Teak Corporation had built around the ancient settle- 
ment of Mong Hkun. With him came a wild La‘hu, bear- 
ing a stout crossbow, dressed like a Shan except that all 
his garments, even to his turban, were dyed blue with in- 
digo. With these crossbows they shot tiger, bear and 
deer, the curator knew, for they were very accurate up to 
a hundred yards and the bolts were poisoned with aconite. 
Just what he expected to do with such a weapon against 
the tough hide and formidable front of a seladang the 
curator was at a loss to know. It was the La’hu hunter’s 
only shooting-iron, doubtless. 

“Ho, Sahib!’ said Gyi Pyo in his foghorn voice, 
striding up with his wild retainer in tow. “Here is a 
stout shikari, one Bo Ng. A villainous La’hu, and un- 
worthy to so much as be seen in the Sahib’s presence, 
but he knows this salt lick where there are seladang for 
the Sahib’s rifle. Lead on, child of sin, for the White 
Man loves not indolence!” he roared, turning on the 
impassive Bo. The La’hu hunter grinned. He knew 
Gyi Pyo of old, and that his bark was very much worse 
than his bite. Also, if it came to a trial of weapons—he 
with his crossbow was not afraid of Gyi Pyo and his da! 

The four set out up a trail that led into a wide basin 
surrounded on every side by high jungly mountains. There 
were bear up on those slopes, both the Himalayan and 
the Malay sun bear. - Also no end of tiger and leopard, 
but the great) hooféd animals would be found along the 
course of tHe stream that wound its bamboo-hung way 
here in the valley, where elephant grass and cane grew 
thick and rank.” At first there were padi fields—most of 
the rice raised for wine in these regions. Then the jungle 
regained sway entirely and the path became a mere tun- 
nel, winding muddily under arches of dense cane. It 
climbed at a gentle gradient. During cloudbursts the 
whole valley was inundated, as the driftwood caught in 
the cane stalks showed. As they penetrated deeper Nicky 
began to realize what a terribly dangerous place it really 
was and to wish himself well out of it. You could see 
nothing; but crashes that broke the bamboos, snorts, 
grunts, the snappings of stout canes, tramplings, the thump 
of hoofs—all of invisible animals—told him that even 
their silent passage along that trail was alarming innum- 
erable wild creatures. Most of these were brow-antlered 
deer, wild ox, wild pig—all bent on running away at the 
first hint of man-scent—but there were three which would 
not, the rhino, the elephant and the scladang. These three 
would charge upwind at the first smell of man. What 
chance you had, Nicky could conjecture from his sur- 
roundings. Great circular tracts of blue and yellow 
bamboos dotted the whole valley, their nodding fronds of 
delicate foliage just visible over the cane. All around 
them, like a green sea, this fertile flat between the knees 
of the mountains was thickly grown with canes, and 
through it all thread®d a green labyrinth of paths and 
game trails. You could not see five yards to shoot. 

However, you had your ears, and both Gyi Pyo and 
Bo Ng (Nicky was totally at loss how to pronounce this 
gentleman’s last name) were masters in interpreting 
jungle noises, The wind was blowing strongly down the 
mountain valley, as usual, so they had the advantage of 
approaching the salt lick against it. 

A multitude of canes snapping and a huge snort that 
was half a sigh halted the whole party to listen intently. 
It came from some big animal in the cane, off to the 
right. He too was on his feet and listening, they knew, 


and for a few minutes there 
was a tense silence on both 
sides, while the curator and 
Nicky stood with rifles poised. 
It would not do to pass this 
fellow by without investigation 
for the seladang has a nasty 
habit of letting you pass him 
in the cane and then charging 
from behind. It might be one 
of these, they conjectured, but 
Gyi Pyo, after a moment's 
further listening, whispered: 
“Kyan-shaw-rhino, sahib!” 
That one little sound had 
been enough to catch the long 
pig-like ears of the rhino, for 
at once he charged. Squealing 
like a hog, the ponderous on- 
set of him crashing through the 
cane came straight for them, 
and almost immediately the 
dense black bulk of him be- 
came visible in the forest of 
slender green shoots. An ugly 
and wrinkled snout with two 
fringed ears sticking straight 
out burst through—two long 
horns one behind the other 
lowered so as to jut out 
straight in front. The curator 
laughed as he jumped to one 


side. There is something ir- 

a resistibly funny in that ex- 
~ . eats 

SS pression of stupid ire on the 

‘\ thino’s ugly mug as he charges, 


so terribly in earnest about 
clearing the path before him! 
Bo Ng, the La’hu, simply vanished. Where he went to 
Nicky could not imagine, as he himself squeezed a way 
in the cane out of the trail. It was their intention to 
give the rhino free path and let him go, for Rhinoceros 
Sumatrensis is an old story in all museums—but Gyi 
Pyo changed all that, for, as the rhino ‘thundered into 
the trail among them, he flashed out his long da-sye and 
plunged its keen-pointed blade deep into the rhino’s side. 

“Ho—Thus do the Hengs stick pigs, sahib!” he roared, 
leaping into the cane. The curator cursed him roundly, 
but the mischief was done. With a terrific bellow of 
rage the rhino rose up on his hind legs and whirled 
ponderously around. Ordinarily he would have gone 
on charging down the trail until his stupid nose told 
him that there was no longer any man scent, whereupon 
he would have set to grazing again and forgotten what 
it was all about. But now, with that da-sye deep in his 
vitals, he was enraged and seeking the man who did it. 
His little pig eyes singled out Nicky, who had by now 
run straight into a thorn bamboo and could by no means 
get further. The rhino lowered his long horns at him 
and drove ponderously through the cane. Gyi Pyo 
laughed shortly and helped himself to his da-sye as the 
rhino went by him, but the curator felt reluctantly that 
it was time to fire. Nicky had swarmed up the bam- 
boo and a second later the rhino crashed into it, sending 
Nicky sailing off over the canes like an apple hurled 
from the end of a slender stick. The curator’s Holland 
belched out both barrels like a cannon, the shots aimed 
into the crack behind the huge pad which guards a 
rhino’s shoulders. Like an enormous hillock of flesh 
he dropped in a heap, sighed once or twice and lay still. 

“Here’s one specimen we didn’t want!” snorted the 
curator angrily. “Listen!” 

The echoes of his big rifle were still rolling and 
thundering in the hills. From the salt lick on ahead 
came the sounds of a veritable stampede; barks, bleats, 
grunts, the sucking of hoofs in the soft soil, and then, 
hair-raising to listen to, the wild screech of alarmed 
elephants. 

“Listen to me, you Gyi Pyo!” barked the curator in 
a white heat of rage. “Never, you swine, presume to 
kill unless the white sahib shoots first! We part, right 
off, the next time you dare to do such a thing! Have 
not the English sahibs taught you better? This shall be 
reported, and it will go evil with you, O Gyi Pyo!” 

“But—did not the sahib want the kyan?” retorted the 
astonished Gyi, “’Twas I that did well, for I risked my 
da-sye, which has slain many in its day and is very dear 
to me. The kyan might have carried it off in him, sahib,” 
he wheedled, a persuasive grin cracking his russet 
features. 

The curator’s face mollified. 
well—according to your lights, Gyi. 
the jungle is wanted by the sahibs. It is for us to fire 
first. Nay—let it be forgotten, and there’s my hand on 
Hee he smiled, clapping the crestfallen Shan on the 
ack. 

Gyi Pyo shook hands but there was a sardonic grin on 
his face that said he meditated revenge. 

The La’hu (with the grunt for a last name) came 
back down the trail, his crossbow over shoulder. “Yon- 
der lies much good meat,” he remarked, pointing at the 
dead rhino. “There will be no more, for the salt lick is 
empty. Shall the sahib now send to the village for 
skinners and meat bearers?” 


“No doubt you did 
Not every beast in 


“Might as well,” said the curator wearily. “Still, I’m 
not going back without a look at that lick. It will be 
a valuable collecting ground for us in future. Gyi, send 


the La’hu back to the village. 
ourselves now.” 

“That will I, sahib!” said Gyi with alacrity. “Be off, 
—eater of offal!” he yelled in Shan at the La’hu. “Fetch 
quickly the villagers, for my sahib is a man prone to 
wrath !” 

The curator led on, once the La’hu had departed back 
down the trail. Nicky saw now how he had vanished 
so- swiftly during the rhino’s charge. He had just bolted 
down the leafy tunnel into the first game trail that of- 
fered itself. Nicky made notes on this jungle method 
of beating Trouble, for his sail through the air into the 
canes had been undignified, not to mention a number of 


We can find the salt lick 
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cuts from the broken-off canes that had pierced him. 

The salt lick turned out to be a grassy plain com- 
pletely surrounded by large shade trees, padauks, wild 
mangoes, banyans, which seized on the abundant sun- 
light to usurp all the edges of the clearings. Nothing 
was in it, and no canes grew, for the soil was impreg- 
nated with salts brought down by some mountain stream. 
All over it were muddy paths and great spaces of root- 
ings where the animals had pawed in the earth to turn 
up the salty mud and lick it rapturously with their 
tongues. While it was a gathering place for every 
creature in the jungle at night, it was deserted now, for 
the curator’s shots had scared out everything. 

Beyond it a deep ravine led up between the mountains. 
“There'll be game in there, Mr. Baldwin,” said Nicky, 
pushing on eagerly; “‘let’s give it a look.” 

“T think we might as well put in the day collecting in 
our own departments, too, Nick. We'll get a seladang 
some later visit,” said the curator, whose eyes had been 
wandering up into the tree tops on the lookout for birds. 
“There's a drongo—beauty, isn't he!—the racquet-tailed 
species !—I’m off !” 

He had opened the double rifle as he spoke to make 
sure that a twenty-gauge shell was in the third barrel 
under the big rifled ones 

“Me too!” laughed Nicky. “I saw something dart 
around those banyan roots that looked very much in my 
line!” 

They parted, Gyi Pyo going with the curator. Nicky 
penetrated into the dense shade under the banyan, ex- 
amining its roots with keen eyesight. Slowly his gaze 
traveled up along each stem-root, searching it for lizards 
and tree snakes. Then they stopped, fixed, for up and 
down one of them waved an irregular line of triangular 
teeth, greenish in color. Two small clawed arms that 
stuck around the root confirmed his suspicion that it 
was a large iguana, or monitor, which had dodged 
around the trunk to hide, as is the way of all lizards. It 
was perfectly motionless, and Nicky cautiously worked 
around so as to bring his iguana in profile. Presently 
it stood out clear, that odd and monstrous lizard, with 
the round-scale mottled skin, the curious saw-teeth of 
horny yet flexible hide along the crest of its back—put 


























there for what purpose Science knows not—and the 
equally curious dewlap or pouch under its chin. Its 
black and beady eye saw him, Nicky knew. Anything 


within the rays of vision of that eye was noted by the 
queer brain of the lizard, no matter which way his head 
was pointed, so it behooved him to be very slow and 
cautious in his movements lest the monitor make another 
sudden turn around the root-stem, this time to climb 
rapidly and disappear up into the branches. 

Nicky was ready for just such small game as this. The 
big cartridge of the .35 would blow him all to pieces, but 
in a pocket he always carried a steel supplementary 
shell with a .380 Colt pistol cartridge gripped in the steel 
clips of it. The combination was of the same size and 
shape as the long rimmed .35. All you had to do was 
to throw down the lever and catch the big cartridge as 
it came out. Then, pushing the supplementary into the 
chamber, you closed the breech and had a low-power 
shell that would not make much noise, at your dis- 
posal. This Nicky attended to as quietly as possible. 
The monitor had not yet moved. When he would do 
so was a pure enigma. All lizards and many snakes 
progress by lightning-like darts between long intervals 
of absolute immobility Barring any sudden alarm, just 
when they see fit-to make their quick movements is be- 
yond the conception of man. Nicky slowly raised the 
rifle and fired the instant the sights showed on the crea- 
ture’s neck. It fell off as if stunned—but at once the lit- 
tle crack of the cartridge had awakened all that silent 








What Has Been Told 


HREE Americans, Curator Baldwin of a big city museum and 

his young assistants, lean Dwight Kershaw and stocky Nicky 
Dale, start on a scientific expedition in the far-away wilds of 
Burma. Object: To get a representative collection of insects, 
reptiles, and animals, Native helpers: Gyi Pyo, a huge Shan 
with a leathery, hard-bitten face; Sadok, a tatooed Dyak; and 
Baderoon, a tall, black Papuan, costumed in loin cloth and spear. 

The expedition reaches the Nam Hong region of, the Salween 
River in safety, though “Stripes,” the tiger terror, pads out of 
the jungle in singles and doubles, bent on a bite of scientist or 
pack pony. A keen young Briton named Burton, Assistant 
Manager-Sahib of a big teak lumber-camp, welcomes the Ameri- 
cans and assures them of good hunting. 

On the very first night, wight gets a glimpse of a rare black 
And-the next morning, he and the Dyak get the pan- 
The dying cat takes refuge in a ruined pagoda in a clump 

es, and there Dwight comes upon an ancient 
gold-bound and jewel-studded, “It's a prize 
all right,” he cries. “Now let’s skin the panther.” 

In the meantime, Nicky and the curator are busy elsewhere. 
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jungle to sudden life and movement. Birds fluttered and 
shrilled out alarm cries overhead; there were runnings 
of small feet and the sound of hoofs all over the hill- 
sides. But there was more, for with a shrill cackle and 
a huge flutter of wings a pheasant took flight out of a 
dense patch of brush right near where he had last seen 
the curator. 

“Whoops! Good Lord!—A peacock pheasant, Nick! 
—Tl'll stay with him all day came the exultant shout 
of a man’s voice. Then followed the crash of both him 
and Gyi Pyo making their way up into the jungle at 
full speed. 

“Good luck to you!” called out Nicky, happily. He 
well knew what eagerness that chance scare had awak- 
ened in their leader’s breast. The peacock pheasant is 
the rarest of all that numerous family, a treasure for 
which men have given months of toil and- effort, even 
their lives, to obtain, They occur in the Shan Hills, 
indeed throughout the Himalayas, but are not met with 
once in a blue moon. Nicky proceeded to skin out his 
iguana, making himself comfortable in the shade and 
wondering — characteristically — when Baderoon would 
come along bringing their lunch. This spot would suit 
him very well for the whole day. There would be 
multitudes of small reptiles and snakes to bag without 
moving a rod from where he sat, and along the brook 
there would be frogs. Such “Ss 

















ferocious “swine” as sela- 
dangs seemed very far away and to be placidly put out 
of mind for the present. 

And then Nicky heard a shot. He stopped, with a 
small elbow of the iguana half out of its skin, and lis- 
tened. That was not the bark of a twenty-gauge but the 
whip of a rifle. And the heavy ring to it told him that 
it could be no other than the curator’s Holland. Before 
the echoes of it had done growling in the mountains. the 
rifle spoke again. a 

Nicky- jumped to his feet, for succeeding the shots a 
series of ferocious snorts’ and the crash of some large 
animal charging home came to his ears from not very 
far off up the ravine. Then a battle shout—Gyi Pyo’s— 
and a savage English expletive, while a bellow of rage 
rang out long and prolonged. There were cracking 
sounds as of something being rammed and butted, and 
then “Oh—Oooh!”—like a gasp of intense pain. 

The big rifle thudded again. Nicky tore along, his 
rifle in both hands warding: off the innumerable branches 
and canes that slapped at him, forcing his way upward 
to all speed toward the sounds of combat The crashing 
in the jungle became more distinct. He could now see 
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some large black animal busily at work, apparently leap- 
ing up and down, now stabbing with both fore hoofs at 
something on the ground, now butting with a pair of 
very large and white horns which jutted horizontally 
out of an immense bony body. Its breath came in la- 
bored and stertorous snorts, in hot puffs: from widely 
distended pink nostrils. 

Nicky raised his rifle and fired the next time the ani- 
mal’s head rose up above the jungle bush. The effect 
was instantaneous. It must have been a neck shot, for 
instantly the seladang—Nicky knew now that the crea- 
ture was none other than the pugnacious wild buffalo 
of Malaya and Burma—fell in a crashing heap and its 
hoofs thrashed around wildly. The stout youth at once 
pushed and tore his way up through to the scene. His 
breath pumped in great sobs of anxiety. He wiped tears 
from his eyes and fought off thorny vines with angry 
epithet and impatient gesture. He fought frenziedly 
through obstinate bushes that kept him from a goal not 
thirty feet further in the jungle. 

And when he broke through at last his worst fears 
were realized. A. great ribbed-trunked Lagerstromia rose 
out of the forest here, and across the bulging roots of 
it lay the black bulk of the seladang—with a putteed pair 
of legs jutting out from under it. Gyi Pyo sat near-by, 
jammed partly upright into a clump of cane, his head 
nodding at Nicky drunkenly, his eyes staring and va- 
cant. His long da lay stretched out, still grasped in a 
hairy fist, its slender razor blade bright red from hilt 
to tip. Of the curator nothing was to be seen save 
his boots. 














ICKY gasped with dismay and leaped at once to the 

head of the buffalo—grasped its long horns and 
swung it around with all his strength. His one idea was 
to get the huge weight of the beast off the curator be- 
fore it should be altogether too late. A smothered 
groan came from the man underneath as Nicky heaved. 
That head alone of the seladang weighed over a hun- 
dred pounds! Nicky felt a shiver of horror as it came 
around without the body following it. A great bloody 
gash made by Gyi’s da clear across the dewlap gaped 
open, raw and sickening. The neck bones seemed with- 
out continuity. Nicky realized in a flash that his shot 
had parted the spinal vertebrae and that at some last 
moment of the fight Gyi Pyo had slashed the seladang’s 
neck open with his formidable da. There was but one 
thing to do now, and that quickly—to risk rolling the 
beast off the curator by using the seladang’s forelegs as 
a lever. 

He gathered the immense bony legs in his arms and 
heaved and pried. Another groan came from the cura- 
tor, but an instant later the whole body of the beast 
had turned completely and rolled down the roots, Nicky 
peered down, his heart beating wildly with forebodings. 
What terrible attack had the man endured, and would his 
wounds prove fatal when examined? These questions 
he hardly dared to attempt to answer! 
he curator lay within the spread of two roots of the 
Lagerstromia, or pyinma, to give its more-used Bur- 
mese name... His head, with one arm shielding it, was 
jammed tight into the crotch between the roots. It 
is a peculiarity of the pyinma that those ribbed striae of 
wood, making its trunk resemble a huge column of 
pulled molasses candy, each terminate in a pronounced 
knee, jutting out star-like all around the trunk into the 
soil. It was to these knees that the curator owed what 
life he had left, for the seladang could neither butt him 
nor get his head under to toss him with the man prone 
between the stout knees of the tree. He had resorted 
to that hoof-plunging attack when Nicky came up. The 
root ribs were torn and barked and chipped where his 

































Dwight Looking Up From His Work Was Surprised to See a Yellow-robed Pongyi Standing Near Them. 
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sharp hoofs had come down, and there was a bloody 
rent through the curator’s jacket made by the chisel 
stroke of some unlucky blow. 

Nicky dragged the animal clear, in one more back- 
straining heave, and then leapt to lift up the curator, 
most tenderly, to a sitting position. The man’s head hung 
forward over his chest loosely and Nicky, more alarmed 
than ever, felt him rapidly all over, moving all his 
limbs to'see if no bones were broken. Then he dug for 
the curator’s flask and applied the brandy to his lips. 

At that the man sighed, nodded unconsciously once or 
twice, stared about vacantly, and finally a look of con- 
sciousness, or recognition, came into his eyes. 

“Just in time, Nicky!” he murmured feebly, and 
again relapsed. 

Nicky held in the big shoulders close, overjoyed that 
the curator was reviving. He could think of nothing 
else to do but wait, now. The curator sighed again, 
drew a deep breath and looked at Nicky steadfastly once 
more. 

“Knocked us both out!” he smiled faintly. “Where's 
Gyi?” 

“Over yonder, sir—I haven't had time to attend to 
him yet.” 

“Put me down and go to him, Nick. 
—pretty soon,” ordered the curator. 

Nicky laid him out and went over to where Gyi still 
sat propped ‘up in the canes. His eyes were mere slits 
and the whites alone of them showed through the. lids. 
He too needed brandy if he ever was to come to. Nicky 
rushed back to get the flask. When Gyi’s black pupils 
showed again and his eyelids began to flutter he left 
him to minister to the curator. The man sat up almost 
without help this time. 

“Nicky, were you ever hit by a pile driver?” the 
curator inquired, smiling wanly through his pallor. 

Nicky shook his head. 

“Well—that’s it! Hit by a pile driver, 
of us. He’s a swine!” 

“Seems to be an amiable creature!” said Nicky en- 
couragingly, “You and Gyi did well with him, though.” 

“Yah!—A poisonous swine!” ejaculated the curator, 
gaining strength. “He rushed us without warning— 
from behind—from ambush—usual trick. I was follow- 
ing that peacock pheasant. Had marked him down up 
on the hillside and was hustling along a trail just above 
here—when this swine charged us 
Watched us as we went by, I guess. I heard a ferocious 
snort and a crash, and J had just time to whirl and fire 
when he was upon us. We dove into the bush. T knew 
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out of the bush, 


that the seladang had singled out me, for I could hear 
him bellowing and plunging through the cane close be- 
hind me. Guessed I’d chance the other barrel at close 
range. Fired. He knocked-me about twenty feet—my 
chest is sure stove in—and I landed near this tree and 
scrambled for the roots. He was there quick as I was, 
and he about knocked the roots to pieces over my head. 
Gyi jumped in: to help about then, for I heard him roar 
like a bull and then the bright flash of his da whirled 
over me and'it sang like a whip as it slashed the brute 
across the throat. Gyi got knocked where you see him, 
for his pains,’ but it was his cut that ended the fight. I 
could feel the seladang’s blows becoming feebler when 
you fired. That shot knocked him in a heap. Look af- 
ter Gyi, now, boy—I want to rest a hit.” 


HE curator lay back between the roots again. Nicky 
went over to Gyi, who was grinning broadly and a 

good deal of the pallor had left his face, returning to 
its normal color of old sole leather. The big Shan was 
looking at the long, slender blade of his da and fondling 
its edge lovingly with his thumb. Then his eyes traveled 
over to where the seladang lay with that enormous gash 
in its throat. 

“Ho!—Me square with the sahib now!” he laughed 
ly. “Is he much hurt, little man?” 
. I think not. No bones broken. Knocked out, 
Gyi,” said Nicky. “I’m thinking of starting a hospital !” 
he grinned. “Neither of you can move or be moved.” 

He went over to examine the seladang more care- 
fully now, to find out how and where he had been hit. 
The curator’s first bullet had caught him full in the 
chest but it had missed the heart apparently, for the 
beast had charged on with no diminished vitality. His 
second shot had gone high, cutting a long gash through 
above the shoulder and passed’ on out. It was really 
Gyi Pyo’s stroke and his own bullet that had finished 
him. That da must have a blade of the finest steel and 
be sharpened to the keenest edge to have penetrated such 
a hide, thick and tough as sole leather, thought Nicky. 
He looked at his own bullet hole with some pride. It 
had been a pure snap-shot—the only one that counts in 
real big game hunting—but by luck it had struck square 
on a neck vertebrae and ‘smashed it, carrying away the 
spinal nerve.and paralyzing the great buffalo instantly. 

“He wanted a lot of -killing,” said the curator from 
his armchair- between the roots of the pyinma. “You'd 
better fire a signal, Nick, for Baderoon must be some- 
where back down the trail by now.” 

Nicky stood off and fired three shots quick from his 
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repeater. It means Trouble!—need of assistance—all 
over. the world. Presently three calls of the red lory 
answered him, their old private signal of Borneo and 
New Guinea days. 

“Ini, Baderoon—blakang tana!” called Nicky in Ma- 
lay, telling the black boy to come on up into the jungle. 
After a time Baderoon appeared carrying a long bas- 
ket of lunch on his woolly mop of hair. It was to 
Nicky’s eyes the finest sight in all Burma! Even the 
curator looked at it interestedly. Baderoon glanced at 
the seladang, did a handspring or two upon learning 
that the curator was all right, only badly shaken up, 
went over and kicked Gyi Pyo a time or two by way 
of friendly greeting, and then opened up the lunch bas 
ket. Out of it popped roasted jungle fowl, a cold joint 
of mutton, bread, butter and cheese, a variety of fruits 
and a bottle of “fizzy” sent over that morning to camp 
by Mrs. Johns. 

“Your idea of a hospital's not bad, Nick,” said the 
curator as he lay munching at a fowl in vast content. 
“We oughtn’t to leave the rhino or the seladang until 
both are properly skinned out. Also, I don’t want the 
fuss of being carried back to camp on litters, or the 
ragging the English are sure to give us for our first 
go at a seladang, either! This place will be a perfect 
menagerie to-night. You'd better have our light outing 
kits brought here by Baderoon and Sadok, and you all 
can move Gyi and me up on the hill, where our wind 
will at least be above elephants and the like. Nick, sup- 
pose you leave us here to rest, while you go back to 
superintend the skinning of the rhino. Bring all the 
villagers to the seladang later. Baderoon, you-fella go 
chatch’m Tuan Dwight and Sadok. Tell’m come ‘long 
with litty tents.” 

Baderoon grinned and set off back to camp. Nicky 
made both of the invalids comfortable, set the curator’s 
rifle near his hand, and then went back to where the 
rhino lay in the cane. He found a party of natives 
headed by the La‘hu hunter already at work on the 
carcass. It was late in the afternoon when they were 
through and had followed him to attend to the seladang 

“Take us out of this!” exclaimed the curator as they 
arrived and set to work. “It will be a shambles in ten 
minutes more! Help me up the hill, Nick, and have the 
La’hu do the same for Gyi.” 

He tried to rise but stumbled over weakly at the first 
attempt. Nicky found that he had to support most of 
the big man’s weight himself. Ahead of them Shans, drew 
their das, cutting jungle to where there was a little 
promontory of limestone (Continued on page 44) 
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“Almost. He Per- 

suadest’Me!” Hal 

Gave an Ecstatic 
Piroutte. 


as UT you'll be outcasts!” 
After thirty minutes of fruitless argument, 
Larry Irish of the newly organized Common 
Council flung the words in exasperation at 
the three juniors who sat facing the Council in the big 
study hall, empty on that late February afternoon except 
for the two small groups. 

“Easy, Larry,” remonstrated Dean Adams, but the 
mischief was done. 

The three juniors smiled blandly up at the seven 
men on the platform, then picked up the verbal gauntlet 
that the irritated senior had hurled at them and tossed 
it lightly back with a display of the team work for 
which they were famous at Shelby High. 

“How come outcasts?” inquired Hal Satterlee, plain- 
tively. 

“Who chucks us out?” Tubby Sloan’s round face 
was shadowed with anxiety. 

“Won't you tell us just what an outcast is, Council- 
man Irish? Please be accurate,” Churchill entreated. 

Larry Irish glared. The other six councilmen 
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grinned. Ordinarily Larry would have joined in the 
grin, but the unexpected hitch in the carefully laid 
plans of the Committee on Organization had hit him 
especially hard. That every man in Room M_ should 
pledge himself to loyal co-operation in all study hall 
affairs by signing the new constitution was his pet idea. 

“An outcast, Wes Churchill,” he flamed, “is a cocky 
bonehead who's so blamed fond of himself and the 
little crowd he runs with that he thinks he can get 
along without doing any co-operating with the rest of 
the people around him. When you and Sloan and 
Satterlee hold out on signing a constitution that every 
other fellow in Room M has signed, you just naturally 
make yourselves outcasts. You're some Triple Alli- 
ance, you are—a gabby bookworm, and a fat clown, 
and a nutty lightwit. And it won't be long until you'll 
get good and plenty tired of being with no one but your 
fool selves!” 








“Thanks awfully.” Wesley 
Churchill acknowledged Larry’s 
definition with unruffled cour- 
tesy. “It's good of you to give 
us so many details. But you're 
going too far. All I asked was 
what an outcast is. I’m not in- 
terested in his future state of 
mind. , Please be accurate. 

Larry, on the verge of a hot 
reply, caught Dean Adams’ 
warning glance and grimly sub- 
sided. 

No one spoke for a minute. 
Then Hal Satterlee asked en- 
gagingly, “Why the sizzling 
silence?” 
gain a grin swept the Coun- 
i one exception. 

“Does sizzle some, doesn’t it?” admitted Dean. As 
newly elected president of the Council, he felt keen 
responsibility for the state of affairs. 

“See here, you fellows,” he said, a mixture of author- 
ity and entreaty in his voice, “You can’t blame Larry 
for being sore. You know as well as I do how hard 
he’s been working to get things in shape ever since the 
school board and faculty said they were willing to ex- 
tend the plans for co-operative government by letting 
Room M organize as a self-governed study hall—and 
here ‘you've turned everything he’s said for the last 
half hour into something foolish.” 

“Oh, no,” remonstrated Wesley. 

“We didn’t have to,” explained Tubby solemnly. 

“Larry always does little things like that for him- 
self,” Hal insisted. 

Dean ignored the interruptions and went on_per- 
suasively : 

“Let's forget this outcast business. Of course, we 
want you fellows in with us. If we all pull together, 
Room M can make a big thing for the school out of 





this chance to show that students can run a study hall 
by themselves. Mr. Andrews says that if we juniors 
and seniors make a go of it, then the sophs and fresh- 
men are to have a chance to try it, too, next fall. It’s 
up to us to swing Shelby High in line on a dandy 
thing for any high school to have, this practice in 
government business. And we'll get a lot of fun out 
of it, and a lot of freedom.” 

“Will w asked Hal darkly. 

Dean stared at him, amazed at his injured tone. 

“Will we get such a fat lot of fun out of it?” Tubby’s 
uncertain bass rumbled in, “Ain't we got fun the old 
way—more fun and less work? What's the matter with 
the teachers keeping order in the study hall, same as 
always?” 

“I don’t suppose anyone could beat it into your head 
that a teacher’s worth a lot more to you as a teacher 
than as a cop,” Larry said witheringly. “But it does 
seem as though you'd fall for the freedom we'll have 
in M.” 

“But will we get real freedom, Mr. President?” urged 
Wesley Churchill, calmly ignoring Larry. “Just con- 
sider the limitations placed on the actions of the indi- 
vidual who signs this constitution—no cutting classes, 
no unprepared lessons, no cheerful conversation during 
study hours, no tardiness, no taking or giving of neigh- 
borly help in examinations—” 

“No nothing,” broke in Hal, “except fifty-seven dif- 
ferent varieties of virtue—and just three or four kinds 
cramp my style something fierce.” 

“They’re off again,” muttered Gregory Clay to big 
Ben Seaman. “That's the same circle they’ve been 
traveling in ever since this started.” 

















AN clipped short his answer: “The constitution 

doesn’t go into such details, fellows; when you 
sign it, all you pledge yourselves to do is to play square. 
You don’t need some teacher watching you in order to 
do that, do you?” 

“You're right in saying your constitution is inaccurate 
with respect to details, Mr. President. But your blanket 
proviso covers a multitude of strictly personal virtues.” 

“No more virtues than you need in a bunch of fellows 
who are going to get anywhere in school.” * Dean’s 
voice was even but decided. 

“I’m afraid you don’t comprehend our attitude.” Wes- 
ley was wearily patient. “We stand for individual rights, 
for personal freedom. We stand for liberty of will. We 
stand for. 4 

“And we stand for an awful lot of nonsense,” snapped 

Larry Irish. 
You're right, Larry.”- Dean’s voice rang with sudden 
decision. “We're not going on with this, fellows. We're 
through urging you to sign. And this is Friday. Just 
remember than Room M starts on the new co-operative 
plan on Monday.” 

“Meaning we'd better hunt us another happy home?” 
grinned Hal. 

“That’s a question for the principal to settle. I'll take 
it up with Mr. Andrews to-night. Monday morning 
you'd better come here to M as usual, and find out 
where to go.” 

“Right-o, old dear.” 

“Some bean on Dean.” 

“An accurate outline of procedure.” 

The three rose as one man, beamed on the disturbed 
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Council, bowed, and made 
for the door. 

“Just a minute!” 

Dean's detaining words 
caught the three at the door. 
They whirled about with 
military precision. 

“You needn't consider to- 
night’s decision final, you 
know. Whenever you de- 
cide you want to sign the 
constitution, it will be ready 
for you.” Dean turned to 
the Council: “That's right, 
isn’t it, fellow 

The other six on the plat- 
form nodded assent, though 
two or three—Larry among 
them—did so rather reluc- 
tantly. 

“Then we're not cast out 
for life? Great!” Hal 
beamed joyously. “You 
know I’m awfully fond of 
some of you, Irish es- 
pecially. I like to think 
that some day he’ll smile on 
me again.” 

Larry’s flare had burned 
itself low, and he grinned, 
although somewhat unwill- 
ingly. 

“Fine!” Hal approved 
“But I take it that’s only a 





temporary contraction of 
the facial muscles.” 
“T'll make it permanent 


just as soon as you get some 
sense,” growled Larry. 
“Meaning that the day I 





sign the constitution life 
turns into one long Irish 
smil Hot dog!” And Hal 


gave an ecstatic pirouette. 
“Almost he persuadest me. 
And yet—W! y, Broth- 
ers? Wilt we? 
“We wilt not,” announced 
Tubby. “We're just as fresh 
as ever. Nothing doi 
“We stand for the high and holy and unhampered 
freedom of the individual.” Wesley fairly chanted the 
words, “Therefore, we must become outcasts—pariahs !” 
“All right,” said Dean. “Go to it. But just remember 
it’s your own choice.” 
“We'll remember,” they chorused, nodding solemnly 
as they backed out, leaving behind them a Council 
divided between chuckles and exasperation. 














gory Clay who voiced the question upper- 
most in the minds of all: “Well, what do we do 
now, Dean?” 

Before Dean could answer, Kirke Taylor broke in. 
“Say, what’s the big idea back of all this standing out? 
Do those guy mean all that stuff about freedom 
of will and so on 

Dean frowned thoughtfully. “I don’t know; but I 
half think Wes does. You know he roots out some 
awfully half-baked ideas in his everlasting reading of 
anything and everything. And Hal and Tubby would 
follow his lead just to be doing some fool thing. They 
look to me like three boneheads bent on a_ rumpus.” 
From his informal seat on the corner of the desk, Dean 
smiled down ruefully at the other councilmen. 

“If old Larry here hadn’t spilled—Ouch!” Gregory 
broke off at a kick from Kirke Taylor, a peace-loving 
junior. 

The latter hurried to ask, 
stick it out?” 

“For a while, anyway,” Dean said slowly. “But I 
hope they'll see fit to come in before long. You know 
the other fifty-odd fellows in Room M are keen for 
the co-operative plan, and they’re going to blow pretty 
cold on stand-outers that try to queer things.” 

“Just the same, I'll bet our three pretty little pariahs 
will take their own good time about getting in,” Greg- 
ory said dryly. “And I wouldn’t give much for their 
signature in the end as far as any genuine, all-wool co- 
operation goes.” 











“Then you think they'll 


“You're off, Greg,” said big Ben Seaman gravely. 
“If they sign up, they'll play the game.” 
To the surprise of the others, Larry agreed. ‘“Ben’s 


right,” he said. _“They’re foolish in the head, but they 
play straight when they say they will.” 

“And until they do, look out for fireworks,” grinned 
Jim Brennan. 

“What do we do, Dear persisted Greg. 

“Sit tight, and let the pariahs do the worrying.”” Dean 
gave Greg a friendly slap on the back as he slid off the 
desk. “Come on, fellows. It’s time to go.” 

The little group groped their way down the dark 
stairs to the lower hall. 

“Going home nov 














Larry Irish asked Dean. 

“Got to see Mr. Andrews fir: returned Dean, head- 
ing for the principal’s office. “Good-night, fellows—see 
you Monday morning! And, say, make it about eight 
o'clock, will you? The Council may have to pass on 
what Mr. Andrews suggests doing with our pariahs.” 

“All right!” And the crowd was off, leaving the new 
president of Room M to his conference with the ruddy- 
cheeked, gray-haired principal. 

Half an hour later in the principal’s office, Dean rose 
and slipped on his overcoat again. His face was sober, 
but there was something of elation in it, too. 

“T’m glad you're willing to let us try it, Mr. Andrews,” 
he said. “I'll put it up to the Council Monday morning 
—I’m sure they'll agree.” 

“You realize, don’t you, that your plan may make 
things a lot harder, particularly for you seven fellows 
who hold the heavy end? You needn’t feel forced to 
work out this pariah problem, you know.” There was in- 
quiring keenness behind Mr. Andrews’ smile. 

“But isn’t it our problem as much as it is yours, sir? 
Of course, I understand that you have the real responsi- 
bility for everything in high school, but one person can’t 
take first-hand care of everything—and if we can work 














“Not a Man on the Team Speaks an Unnecessary Word to Wes. 


this out up in Room M, why, I know the fellows will 
want to do their share. That's what co-operative govern- 
ment means, doesn’t it?" Dean stopped, rather flushed. 

Mr, Andrews nodded. “That’s what it means to me, 
Dean, And I'll be glad to have you boys take care of 
this if you really want to, Go ahead.” 





OMETHING in his tone sent Dean out of the build- 
ing in a warm glow. On the steps, a dark figure 
silently joined him. 

“Why, hello, Larry,”” Dean exclaimed. 
all this time?” 

No answer as the two started down the snowy walk. 

“Pretty cold waiting outside, wasn’t it?” 

“Some.” 

They tramped on in silence until they neared Dean’s 
home. 

“Serve me right to freeze,” Larry suddenly volun- 
teered. “Balled everything up by losing my temper. I'm 
sorry as the dickens, Dean.” 

“Forget it,” the other said. “The boys were bent on 
staying out anyway. You didn’t ball the thing up— 
though maybe you did make them keener about being 
outcasts,” he added, honestly. 

“Maybe I did,” Larry rejoined. “Well, I hope you'll 
soak me with some extra Council work to make up for 
it. Night,” and he was half a block away before Dean 
could answer. 

In the meantime, no one was doing less worrying than 
the three who stood for high and holy and unhampered 
freedom. Once out of the building, they had cheerfully 
forgotten the tangle left behind. 

Tramping home, arms over each other’s shoulders, 
they gave their entire attention to’a discussion of the 
immediate basketball future. The Triple Alliance took 
a deep interest in basketball that winter; Wes, the book- 
worm, from a lukewarm enthusiasm left over from un- 
expected success on a grammar grade team, had sud- 
denly flared into a spectacular center, so good that he 
had made the Varsity. 

That night they discussed chiefly Shelby’s chances of 
beating Bairdstown High at the coming game at Bairds- 
town, still some six weeks distant. Rumor had said 
that the Bairdstown quintette was invincible, but Hal 
and Tubby were confident that Shelby, with Wes as 
center, could “mop up Bairdstown’s court with her own 
little men.” Wes, inwardly burning with pride in a 
basketball career as surprising to him as to everyone 
else, was outwardly cool and fittingly modest. 

Not once did any one of the three mention Room M 
problems. Tacitly, they agreed to let the Council do 
the worrying. 

On Monday morning, at eight-thirty, the three slipped 
meekly into the front seats in Room M and looked up at 
Dean Adams with faces of inquiring innocence. 

The president of the Council found their gaze dis- 
concerting. 

During the fifteen or twenty minutes while Room M 
had been filling with orderly though somewhat excited 
juniors and seniors, gathering for the first time under 
the new regime, Dean had felt an urge to say some- 
thing that should pull them all close together on this 
opening day. He wanted to tell them how proud and 
how humble he felt because they had chosen him as their 
first president; and how hard he was going to work to 
make co-operative government mean all that it could 
mean to a crowd of fellows; and how well he knew that 
the real success of the new plan rested with them, and 
that they would put things through right. 

All this had been in Dean's mind. Then at eight- 
thirty he had crossed the room to push the button of the 
bell that gave the signal for quiet, and, returning 
stepped up on the platform—and faced the pariahs 
gazing up at him in rapt admiration. Whereupon Dean 
Adams found that he could no more say to the room 
the warm glowing things that were in his heart than you 


“Been waiting 
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Reed Dresses Rizht Beside Him and Never Lets a Peep Out at Him.” 


could talk confidentially to your family with three grin- 
ning street gamins listening in. 

What he said by way of presidential greeting was 
stiff, awkward, almost cold. Yet something in his face 
must have carried the message he longed to give, for a 
hush fell upon the room, broken only by the burst of 
applause that came when he paused, 


HE feeling that the room was with him helped Dean 

to find words for the difficult announcement he must 
make next. With a certain sternness puzzling to the 
majority, he said: 

“You fellows understand the new conditions in here. 
Each man is responsible for himself—sets down the 
time of his arrival and of his going on the day’s record 
sheet on the little table over there by the door, is free 
to do any moving around the room or the building that 
is necessary in his work, takes up with some member 
of the Council any point he has doubts about, and so 
on. I won’t go over all those things again. You know 
as much about them as I do. They’re the things we dis- 
cussed in open meeting and agreed we'd try out. If 
we can carry them through, it’s going to mean more 
liberty of action for all of us, and at the same time it’s 
going to mean more responsibility. Guess the two usually 
go together. 

“The school board and the faculty have delegated to 
us the job of looking after ourselves, to have and to 
hold as long as we make a go of it. Every fellow who 
has agreed to co-operate on putting the job through is 
entitled to the special privileges in liberty and responsi- 
bility that go with it, That means most of you in here.” 

There was a questioning stir in the room. “Most of 
you!” What did Adams mean? Hadn’t every fellow 
in Room M signed the new constitution? 

Dean’s next words answered the question. 

“Three of the juniors didn’t sign up Friday night. 
They say they like the old supervised study hall better, 
and don’t care to co-operate in the new plan.” 

Accusing glances searched the room, and came to 
rest upon the three in the front seats. Tubby grinned 
tacit acknowledgment; the other two were serenely un- 
concerned. 

“Those three fellows naturally belong in Room M,” 
Dean continued. “Of course, they can’t stay in here 
under the new plan, but arrangements have been made 
so that they can stay under the old. With the approval 
of Mr. Andrews, the members of the Council agreed this 
morning to take over the work of study hall super- 
vision previously done by teachers, just for those three 
fellows, you understand—not for any of the rest of you. 

“One of us will be here at the desk during every 
period of the day, ready to give those fellows per- 
mission for any necessary talking or moving about. 
We'll see that their attendance record goes on the sheet. 
For them, the conditions in here will be just like they 
were when a teacher was in charge. I’m telling all you 
fellows so that you'll understand what might look 
kind of queer to you otherwise.” 

There Dean paused. He wished that he knew the 
best way to say one more thing that ought to bé said. 
“Of course,” he began—“Of course—” He stopped 
again. Then Hal, catching Dean’s eye, leaned a little 
forward and smiled up at him with an air of benevo- 
lent encouragement. 

That smile ended Dean’s hesitation, His mouth tight-, 
ened grimly, and he shot his words straight at an au- 
dience that felt and approved the scorch in them: 

“Just remember, fellows, every one of us in here who 
signed the constitution is pledged to do the right thing 
for Room M. We can, and we will, have good order 
a here—under any circumstances. Are we together on 
that?” 

His keen look swept the room. Everywhere he found 
comprehending assent in the faces before him. Sud- 
denly he raised his hand. (Continued on page 32) 
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SMALL BOAT, 
even a fisher- 
man’s skiff, 
will some- 

times drift for a long 
time on the open sea 
in spite of wind and 
weather. 

Forlornly float- 
ing out of Ply- 
mouth Sound with 
the night tide, Ste- 
phen Claghorn had 
been too drugged with 
sleep to care what 
might befall him. 
Even the spirit of 
youth, so splendidly 
hopeful and defiant, 
has to learn the bit- 
terness of defeat. 

It was at the break 
of dawn that the boy 
rubbed his eyes and 
discovered that he 
was not in a ham- 
mock when his knee 
banged against a 
thwart. Bewildered 
he sat up and put a 
hand to an aching 








ensued before the or- 
ders were shouted 
along the decks, to 
trim sail, to bring the 
guns to bear. During 
this little respite a 
frenzied lad in a 
fisherman’s skiff was 
rocking at the oars, 
pulling for dear life 
between the two ships, 
in the last gasp of ex- 
ertion. The British 
seamen at the guns of 
the Vixen sloop-of- 
war spied him first 
and knew not what to 
make of it. In some 
uncanny fashion’ this 
apparition of a small 
boat seemed to have 
fled out of their own 
ship. 

Expecting to be 
blown out of water, 
Stephen was still 
struggling to reach 
the blessed haven 
of the Yankee frig- 
ate when her side 
erupted in the flame 








back. The only sound and smoke of a broad- 
was the soft lap-lap side. The deafening 
of water, like little concussion __ knocked 
voices whispering to re the lad flat in the boat 
him out of an im- Stephen's One Desire Was That the Dense Fog Might Turn to’ Rain so That He Could Wet His Salty Lips and Fase His and bits of burning 
mense solitude. Their GRIST wadding dropped 
message was not around him. He had 


friendly but sinister. He was frightened. 

For some time he sat hunched in the bottom of the 
skiff and stared at the paling stars. There was no hurry 
and every muscle felt stiff and sore. The damp wind 
made his teeth chatter. The discomfort aroused him. 
His mind became active. He called himself a fool 
for taking such a voyage as this instead of rowing 
ashore after the Dutch galliot had sailed away from him. 

However, crying over spilt milk had never been Ste- 
phen’s habit. He gnawed a crust and reflected that he 
was alive and out of prison. Exploring the skiff he 
found a firkin for baling and a small sprit sail. This 
was of no present use because the wind still blew from 
the land but the heavy dew had wetted it and by chewing 
the canvas he squeezed a trickle of moisture to wash 
down the bread crumbs. As the sun came up he saw 
the coast a few miles distant but the skiff was steadily 
bearing out into the English Channel. 

“In these crowded waters I am sure to be picked up 
before another night,” the lad said to himself. “Or 
with a shift of wind I can set this sprit and make some 
kind of landfall. In some little fishing port of Corn- 
wall I might find good Christian folks to take pity on 
ae 

Entertained by such fancies as these, sanguine young 
Stephen began to flatter himself that his lonely cruise 
was not so stupid after all. It was merely another gam- 
ble with fortune as befitted a bold patriot. ,And this was 
easier on the bones than falling from tiled roofs or 
sliding down rotten water pipes. There would be 
thumping yarns to tell the lads in Salem. He would 
make their eyes stick out. No more calling him “Fatty” 
Claghorn. “Dare-devil Steve,” more likely. 

By now he was so far out from the lee of the land that 
the seas were choppy and broken and the breeze whipped 
them into foam. Water was flying into the skiff. Ste- 
phen baled with the firkin or used the oars to keep the 
boat out of the trough of it but the exertion exhausted 
him. Reluctantly he stepped the mast and stretched 
the little sprit sail. To steady the boat and keep her 
free of water he must needs run before the wind which 
meant steering down Channel and out into the stormy 
Atlantic. 

At this kind of seamanship he was no novice, having 
sailed his own dory in many a rough blow off Salem 
harbor and Marblehead Bay. And he read the weather 
signs to mean that the sea would grow no worse. But 
it was a racking ordeal to cling to a steering oar hour 
after hour, drenched and cold, and continually watch 
the skiff for fear she might drive her bows under and 
capsize. The boyish ardor had dimmed. Even a Brit- 
ish prison offered shelter and food and rest. 








LL that day the little craft went careering before 

the wind and there was no water to drink and only 
soggy bits of bread to eat. These were treasured like 
a miser with his gold. The lad was faint and giddy, 
handling the steering oar with a sort of instinct, his head 
drooping, his eyes half closed. When a wave broke 
over the gunwale and set the floor awash, he stooped 
to scoop it out with the firkin. The approach of dark- 
ness appalled him. The night would be the end of it. 

But his courage was hard to quench and the love of 
life compelled him to struggle as long as he could. Be- 
fore dusk the wind lost its rude force and the sea was 
less confused. It was still perilous for a skiff but 
Stephen lowered sail and tried the expedient of a sea 
anchor. Lashing the oars and mast together, he wrapped 
the canvas around them and secured this unwieldy bun- 
dle to one end of the sheet rope. Letting it pay out, he 
tied the other end to a ring bolt in the bow. Floating as 
a drag, the contrivance pulled the boat around to ride 
head on to the seas. 

Satisfied that he ran no great risk of drowning dur- 
ing the night, Stephen tumbled into the bottom to 
drowse by fits and starts. He was not yet frantic for 
fresh water but his tongue felt too big for his mouth 
and when he swallowed it was like having a red-hot 
poker rammed down his throat. The sense of weakness 
was not painful but he doubted whether he could haul in 
the sea anchor and hoist sail again on the morrow if 





the wind should shift to waft him back to the coast. 
Prison life had sapped his normal vigor. He was the 
more apt to break under hardships. such as these. 

Before morning the gray Channel fog came rolling 
down to envelop the skiff in a dripping blanket. Ste- 
phen awoke to find the stars blotted out and the air 
thick with pearly vapor. He would be denied all hope 
of rescue until the fog should blow away. Sometimes 
this dense fog shrouded these waters for several days 
on end, It smothered all sense of direction. There was 
nothing to steer by, neither the coast nor the north star. 

When the sun rose it could not brighten the sad, 
gray day in which the sea was visible only a few yards 
away. Stephen. made no effort to use. sail or oars. He 
sat on a thwart, his chin in his hands, and felt only one 
desire, that the fog might turn to rain so that he might 
catch a little in the firkin, enough to wet his salty lips 
and ease his aching throat. The pangs of hunger did 
not hurt as much as this. 

The skiff wallowed in the swell, hour after hour, and 
once the castaway imagined he heard a horn blow quite 
near, and the slatting of canvas, and sailors shouting. 
He tried to yell but his voice was feeble and if a ves- 
sel was actually passing he went unheard and unseen. 
Yes, he would have welcomed the sight of an English 
ship, staunch young rebel though he was. 

A long, long interval of misery and again he thought 
his ear had caught the sounds of a vessel in motion. 
Faintly through the fog they came, the swash of break- 
ing water, the creaking of spars, and the trill of a boat- 
swain’s pipe. Stephen heaved himself to his feet and 
stood intent, nerves taut like fiddle strings, while the 
invisible ship moved nearer in the light air. Presently 
he discérned an arching bowsprit and the blurred image 
of a figurehead poised above the tall cutwater. 











ITH an oar over the stern of the skiff he was given 
strength to s¢ull into the path of the oncoming 
vessel. They would miss finding him in the fog unless 
he went close alongside. He was about to cry out with 
what voice he could muster when a succession of louder 
sounds, sudden, abrupt, startled him. They were thrill- 
ingly familiar, oaken gun ports swinging open on their 
great hing the clang of iron-shod rammers, the rattle 
of handspikes. The ship was ready for action. 

But what ship? These warlike sounds had not come 
fromthe vague shape of the vessel which loomed al- 
most over Stephen’s head but from somewhere off be- 
yond her. _ Were two ships wrapped in this fog? The 
mystified lad let the skiff drift. His dazed wits were all 
askew. Was it a choice between friend and foe, and 
which was which? The bow of the overhanging vessel 
forged slowly past him. He heard commands called out 
and men running in haste to their stations. 

The skiff floated as far as the stern of the ship where 
Stephen caught sight of a small boat trailing from a 
line belayed to the taffrail. He sculled close enough to 
grasp the line, deciding’ that he had best snatch this 
chance of salvation. From the quarterdeck he heard a 
strong voice shout through a trumpet: 

“This is His Majesty’s sloop-of-war Vixen. 
ship is that? Answer or I shall fire into you.” 

Desperate as was the need of rescue, Stephen let go 
the line astern as though the touch had scorched him. 
On second thought he clutched. for it again and held on 
while he waited for the response to the challenge in 
the fog. And now he saw another ship come surging 
through the blinding vapor, the hull obscured but the 
tall sails lifting in nebulous glimpses. There was a 














What 





brief delay and then the answer came, calm, deliberate, 
but vibrant like a bell. 
“This is an American frigate, sir. Strike your colors 


or I'll sink you with a broadside. Blow your matches, 
boys!” 

This appeared to astonish the king’s ship. 
so much more than she had bargained for. 


It was ever 
A silence 








‘The Earlier Episodes in this Story are Related in the Synopsis 
Page 31. 


‘mistaken for nothing else than the commander. 


thought himself near dead with exhaustion but this was 
an error. Like the invalid who springs out of bed 
when an earthquake rocks the house, he was suddenly 
cured. With a yelp of terror he bounded up and pulled 
his boat toward the stern of the American ship, ex- 
pecting to hear the crash of the enemy’s guns. Caught 
between two fires was a mild word for it. Let one 
cannon ball be aimed too low and he might vanish in a 
cloud of spray and splinters, 

Out of the fog he emerged to astonish the Yankee 
crew, in its turn. Pausing to wave an arm in earnest 
appeal, he lay back on the oars again and drove the 
skiff under the ship’s counter and hung fast to one of 
the rudder chains. Here he found a refuge and a breath- 
ing spell. From the sight of those on deck he had 
vanished as strangely as he had come. But they had no 
time to investigate. And so Stephen made fast to the 
rudder chain with a bit of rope and flopped over to rest. 

By now the British ship was firing. The reeking smoke 
blended with the fog to curtain the antagonists from 
each other. They were banging away at random for lack 
of a target. A few minutes and the din of cannonading 
ceased. The skiff swerved in the eddies which gurgled 
past the rudder-post and Stephen realized that the ship 
was moving with increased headway. He would have 
been undiscovered if a farewell British round shot had 
not lodged plump in the stern timbers a few feet above 
his head. <A carpenter’s mate lowered himself in the 
bight of a rope to inspect the damage and saw the little 
boat snuggled close fo the rudder. 





TEPHEN could not have told you how they hoisted 

him aboard, His next clear impression was of 
being wrapped in blankets and having hot drink poured 
down his throat. Tingling to his very toes, he per- 
ceived that he was in a bunk of a large and comfortable 
cabin, A man of serene and kindly features was smil- 
ing down at him, a man whom Stephen had known all 
his life. It was like a pleasant dream of home. 

“Is it—is it really you, Captain Jonathan Haraden?” 
huskily muttered the lad in the bunk. “My father’s old 
friend and our good neighbor?” 

“Jonathan Haraden it is,” answered the Salem ship- 
master. “And you are Polly Claghorn’s boy, though 
shrunk in size. True enough so far, Steve, but this is 
no frigate. Our country has yet to build them. It was 
a trick of mine to startle the Britishers. I blundered 
into him in the fog and he carried too many guns for 
close quarters. After my hail he seemed as anxious to 
melt away in the fog as I was. Feel strong enough to 





talk? We'll breakfast together presently.” 

“Breakfast, Captain Haraden? Is this to-morrow or 
yesterday ? I was hauled aboard your ship in the after- 
noon.” 


“And you swallowed soup and brandy and logged four- 
teen hours sleep, Steve. This vessel is steering into the 
Bay of Biscay with a fine breeze and bright weather.” 

“Heigh-ho, I must get on deck,” cried Stephen, re- 
gaining his voice, “but, ouch, I am all warped and 
kinked.” 

“And_ bruised besides. You are docked for repairs. 
Adrift in a cockle-shell of a boat! Where are the rest 
of them? I mean the crew of your ship. She was 
wrecked, I take it. You sailed with Spencer Colt in his 
brig Atlantic.” 

“That was a million years ago,” sighed Stephen. 

“Spencer Colt struck his colors to a Liverpool priva- 
teer that was no more than a fair match for him. He is 
in prison with his men. Ben Gerrish and I escaped but 
lost each other in Plymouth. A queer tale, all topsy- 
turvey, and it can be better told after breakfast.” 

Jonathan Haraden smiled in his grave, unhurried man- 
ner and took a turn across the cabin. He was dressed 
like a seaman, rough pea-jacket, oilskin trousers stuffed 
into top boots, a sou-wester for a hat, but he could be 
The 
true master of men never has to proclaim it with a 
swagger. This fine dignity of face and manner re- 
minded Stephen of General George Washington whom 
he had heard address the officers of his army in Cam- 
bridge town. The boy’s admiration was not misplaced. 
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After his mishaps and miseries it was his shining for- 
tune to be shipmates with this Captain Jonathan Hara- 
den whose career as a fighting seaman was to be second 
only to that of John Paul Jones in the salty annal of 
the Revolution. 

His descendants of this generation boast of him as 
the man who captured a thousand British cannon on the 
high seas. 

Still pacing the cabin, Captain Haraden said, as if 
thinking aloud: “Poor Spencer Colt! Pride goeth before 
a fall. He would take the “disaster hard—losing his 
ship, stripped of his finery—and the worst of it, losing 
the respect of his men.” 

“My dear mother thought him a hero,” sighed Stephen. 
“And you have seen her since I sailed, sir, and was she 
well?” 

“As lovely as ever, but pining for you. Hoping for 
news of victories and a brave return. Well, we shall 
have to give you a better cruise, Steve, in this General 
Pickering privateer of mine, if the enemy doesn’t scup- 
per us. Only sixteen guns and fifty men and boys but 
luck has been with us thus far.” 

“Have you been cruising in the Channel, 
Haraden?” 

“Off and on, hoping to snatch a fat prize out of a 
convoy. But they huddle too close,.with the:men-of-war 
guarding ‘em like mastiffs and no stiff gales to scatter 


Captain 


the flock. We shall try a long slant to the south’ard,‘as 
far as the coast of 
Spain.” 

They had breakfast 


with Stephen tucked in 
a big armchair. He felt 
a sense of importance 
in unfolding his own 
adventures as man to 
man. Both touched and 
amused, Captain Hara- 
den paid him a compli- 
ment by remarking that 
the ship had gained an 
able seaman, 

“I was afraid you 
would rate me as a boy, 
sir, and sign me on as 
such. You .see—well, 
Captain Spencer Colt 
favored me because, — 
er—it is a delicate mat- 
ter, although everybody 
has scen him going to 
our house—and you 
can’t call it a secret—” 

“You earned all you 
got,” bluntly declared 
Jonathan Haraden. 
“Your father was a 
second mate at seven- 
teen and had his own 
ship at twenty. "Tis 
only the other day, it 
seems, that I was chas- 
ing you off my ship at 
Derby Wharf as a roly- 
poly urchin always un- 
der foot. Well, as soon 
as you feel fit to turn 
to, you can find a ham- 
mock and report to the 
chief gunner. You are 
welcome to sail as a 
guest, but it may make 
you unhappy. And no 
Claghorn was ever a 
shirker.” 


TEPHEN _ beamed 
and chuckled and 
was quite like himself. 





Before night he had 
found his way to the 
waist of the ship, too 
shaky for duty but 
anxious to look for old 
Salem friends among 
the crew. And lo and 
behold, here was young 
Jerry McNabb, tough 


as whipcord and pug- 
nacious as a_ terrier, 
who had punched Ste- 
phen’s head times with- 
out number. Theirs had 
been a chronic feud, 
Stephen always un- 
daunted and renewing 
the fray but too clumsy 
to withstand the nim- 
ble McNabb. For once 
they shook hands and 
the greetings ran: 
“Hullo, Jerry! And I 
thought I was clear of 
bad luck. Who let you 
on board? Stowed 
away?” 
“Hullo, 
horn. I 


Steve Clag- 
didn't sneak 


easy-spoken, pleasant skipper of theirs. tarly in this 
same cruise, while off the New England coast they had 
sighted three armed ships sailing in company, merchant- 
men from Halifax to New York as it turned out. 

A squadron, said Jerry, a brig of fourteen guns, a ship 
of sixteen guns and a sloop of twelve guns. They ex- 
changed signals and formed in line to give battle. Did 
Jonathan Haraden run from them? No, by gravy, 
though most of the men expected him to. He made a lit- 
tle speech from the poop and told them that if they did 
their duty he would capture the three vessels. And this 
he did by going alongside them one after the other. 

“Glory!” cried Stephen. “How could he do that?” 

“Sailed around ’em and betwixt ’em. Handled this 
General Pickering so as to make each one fight a sin- 
gle ship action. Hammered away or hauled off, as 
seemed best, and watched the chance to run close and 
knock ’em groggy with a final punch. Then we sent 
the three prizes in and went back to Salem ourselves to 
refit and get more men, And away we went again.” 

“That’s what they call strategy, Jerry.” 

“Brains, Steve, which is something you know of by 
hearsay. Take this Viren sloop-of-war that we almost 
fouled in that vile Channel fog, There was men of us 
a-grumblin’ that Captain Haraden didn’t clinch with 
her, big as she was and jammed full of men. All*he 


had to do was crook his thumb at us and we'd ha’ romped 
But he knew he couldn’t maneuver blind-folded, 


into it. 
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was like a family ruled by a just and merciful parent. 
And their faith in him was something superb. This 
General Pickering was a small vessel, even in that era of 
great hearts in little ships. Of two hundred tons bur- 
den, she was no larger than a coasting schooner of to- 
day and yet these sea rovers of Salem had been ranging 
the English Channel in defiance of the enemy’s fleet. 

“Tf he looks at a sail through his glass and tells the 
helmsman to steer for her,” the boatswain told Stephen, 
“we don’t have no worries whatever. He don’t fret, 
so why should we? The hotter the action the calmer he 
stands and says what's to be done. And these hearties 
do it on the run. No floggin’ ’em to their stations, not 
in this lively packet.” 





HREE days Stephen idled as a passenger in the 
captain’s cabin and then begged to be assigned to 
duty. And so he busied himself with odd jobs in the 
everlasting task of keeping a ship clean and taut, and 
was as happy as a lark. It was stormy weather in the 
wild Bay of Biscay and the General Pickering wallowed 
under reefed topsails with her decks flooded. But she 
was steadily working to the southward, out of the gales 
and fogs. - 
There came, at length, a day of sunshine with a breeze 
as sweet as springtime. The men pattered about in bare 
feet and hung their mildewed clothes in the rigging to 
dry. Some of them paused to gaze at a distant sail 
and then glanced at 
the quarterdeck. Plac- 
idly Captain Haraden 
paced to and fro, 
chatted with his first 
officer, and took the 
spyglass from_ the 
rack. The distant ship 
Was on a course to ap- 
proach the privateer, 
There was no need of 
spreading more can- 
vas in chase. 
“She looms tall and 
shows no fear of us,” 
said Captain Haraden, 





“A frigate, perhaps. 
We shall soon find 
out. Call the men to 
quarters,” 

Stephen  Claghorn 
felt uneasy and tried 
to hide it. It seemed 


ridiculous not to turn 
in flight before they 
came closer. Frigate 
or not, this towering 
stranger was at least 
thrice the size of the 
General Pickering. 
Captain Haraden was 
glowering at the state- 
ly ship, which  ap- 
peared to regard. the 
small privateer with 
disdain, when Jerry 
McNabb sauntered up 
to say: 

“The old man just 
now went below to 
shift into his blue 
coat and white 
breeches. He always 
dresses like a gentle- 
man, if he intends to 
meet the enemy.” 

“He means to fight 
yonder big bruiser of 
a ship, Jerry?” 

“Aye, and take her, 
Steve. You'll learn 
what privateerin’ is 
before the sun goes 
down.” 


CHAPTER TEN, 


Captain Haraden and 
the Tall East India- 
man. 


and boys, they 

stood in groups 
and passed the care- 
“ss jest while the deck 
rolled gently and the 
soft wind sighed 
aloft. It may have 
occurred to them that 
their little ship was 
attempting too much 
but they showed no 
alarm. A man could 
die only once and 
there was no_ better 
way to go to glory 
than along with Cap- 
tain Jonathan Hara- 


F IFTY Salem men 





over the side in a fog. den. If he chose to 
What have you done to fight the tallest man- 
yourself? You don't of-war afloat, that was 
look like a tub of lard his affair. They would 
at all.” lay the guns on the 
“Call me that a week Running Close Under the Enemy's Guns, the Little Yankee Privateer Sent a Smashing Broadside Into the Great East Indiaman mark and burn the 
from now and I'll black powder for him. 
your eye, Jerry.” After a while he 


“And get a whale of a licking, same as usual,” scoffed 
the untamed McNabb. “Sit down on a gun carriage and 
tell me your lies.” 

But Stephen was too keenly interested in the ship 
to talk about himself. He plied young Jerry with eager 


questions. What engagements had they fought? Was 
it a good crew? Did- they feel confidence in Captain 
Haraden? Here Jerry doubled his fists as though in- 


sulted and threatened*to chastise the upstart then and 
there. Why here was the kind of man he was, this 


and he lacked the guns to settle it like two bulldogs at 
each other's throats.” 

Other seamen drew near to renew acquaintance with 
the Claghorn lad from Salem and to ask news of old 
friends and shipmates in the war prison at Plymouth. 
They made a hero of him but he laughed it off and 
begged them to tell him more about the ship and her 
master. What vividly impressed him was the untroubled 
temper of the whole company. They obeyed without 
grumbling. Brutal treatment had not cowed them. It 


strolled down among them, very neat in his fresh 
clothes, and halted to say: 

“I have made her out to be an East Indiaman, boys. 
A richer prize than you dreamed of taking this voyage.” 

“She still looks to me like a frigate, sir,” spoke up a 
veteran seaman. 

“No wonder, my man,” was the tranquil response. “A 
thousand tons burden, at the least. They are the most 
powerful ships afloat, outside the Royal Navy.” 

“Captain, if you please, (Continued on page 29) 





FOOTBALL STRATEGY By H. G. SALSINGER 


Inside Facts About Offense, Defense 
and Tactics That Every Fellow— 
Player or Spectator—lNeeds to Know 


one eleven to carry the ball across the enemy's 

goal-line or to kick it over the enemy’s crossbar. 

Understanding football, therefore, is a problem 
of understanding offense and defense. 

First let us take the offense. Consider rushing, the 
main feature of football. 

When a team tries to gain ground by running with 
the ballthe play goes in one of three directions. It is 
either a plunge, a slant or a sweep. 

On a plunge the runner goes straight ahead— 
“through center,” the newspapers say. A plunge may 
be through center, between guard and center, through 
a guard position or just inside tackle. The three men 
in the center of the line, the center and the two guards, 
are expected to make the hole for this play. 

The slant is an “off tackle” play through a tackle po- 
sition or just outside. The sweep is around the end, 
sometimes just inside end. It occurs when the de- 
fensive end is carried far out on the play and taken 
out by the interference; 
the. runner thereupon cuts 
inside and goes ahead. 

Whenever a team tries 
to advance the ball by 
running with ‘it, one of 
these plays will be tried. 
Now, there are any num- 
ber of trick formations 
that can be used to mask 
the beginning of one of 
these plays. Also, the 
formation may indicate an 
entirely different play. 
Here enters deception and 
deception is one of the 
most valuable assets of the 
attack. The team on the 
offense strives always to 
cover up its intentions, to 
keep the other team, the 
one on defense, in abso- 
lute ignorance of its plans. To accomplish this the of- 
fensive team often resorts to fake passes, fake runs and 
fake formations. A runner will start toward one tackle 
position with another back ahead of him as_ inter- 
ference, and then the interferer will suddenly whirl, 
grab the ball and dash off the opposite tackle. Or, the 
team will start with a lateral pass, and switch to an 
off-tackle slant or sweeping end run. A fake forward 
pass often develops into a plunge or sweep. 


| Oe ees is an organized effort on the part of 





How Teams Mask Their Plays 


OACHES pay particular attention to deception. 
oe Linemen and backs are taught to hide the nature 
and direction of plays by misleading actions before the 
ball is passed. If the play is to be directed at left 
tackle, for instance, the linemen on the opposite side 
would pretend they were going to make way for the 
runners. Backfield men are expected to stand in such 
position that the defending team cannot guess which 
way the play is going or what player will take the ball. 

If the opposing team, by watching its opponents’ ac- 
tions, can diagnose a play, they cut down its effective- 
ness. Earl Martineau of Minnesota, one of the great- 
est backs the West has produced in recent years, had an 
unconscious habit of leaning quickly forward whenever 
his signal was called. Opposing teams soon discovered 
this telltale mannerism. Still, Martineau was a difficult 
man to stop. He would have been even better had he 
curbed this revealing habit. 

Many linemen unwittingly help the enemy by their 
actions. A large number of tackles shift the feet when- 
ever they are going to make the opening for a pla: 
some centers will spring into an entirely different posi- 
tion when the signal for a plunge is called—guards 
often do the same thing. Ends some.imes move a step 
inward whenever a sweep is to come behind them; a 
back often will move a step or two nearer the scrim- 
mage line when his signal is called or, if he is slow in 
reaching his top speed, he may move back a few steps 
in order to get a better start. Every coach warns his 
players against these and similar signs; he tries to drill 
his players so the other fellow never knows just what 
is coming. 

Having considered the rushing plays, let us take up 
the forward pass. There are several kinds of forward 
passes but they are broadly divided as the long and short 
pass. Either of the two players on the end of the line 
and any player a yard behind the scrimmage line is at 
the time the ball was snapped eligible to receive the pass. 

The short pass barely clears the scrimmage line and 
is caught somewhere within 10 or 12 yards ahead of the 
scrimmagers. The long pass, on the other hand, carries 
the ball behind the secondary defense. These long 
passes cover 25 yards or more. 





The Forward Pass—A Dangerous Weapon 


HE forward pass has as many variations as the 

plunges, slants and sweeps. It is thrown from vari- 
ous deceptive formations. You hear of the screen 
pass, in which the two guards fall back and protect the 
passer while the tackles and center rush forward and 
jostle the defense. The two ends and backs spread 
through the defensive zone as eligible receivers. Then 
there is the running pass that starts out as a sweeping 
end run and finishes with the runner passing while in 
motion; the crisscross pass, launched from a crisscross 
* play; the side pass, a low pass thrown outside end, the 
passer using the side arm motion which has made 
















































Grover Cleveland Alexander a famous pitcher; the over- 
center, over-tackle, over-end pas all short throws. 
But they all in general come under the head of long or 
short passes, the short generally made from five yards 
behind the line of scrimmage and the long ones from 
a fullback position. 

Running and passing are two weapons of attack. A 
third is the kick. The punt is used to get the ball out 
of danger, the kicker usually stands from 10 to 12 yards 
behind the line of scrimmage. The drop kick is only 
used in an attempt to score. The placement, likewise a 
scoring kick, is performed by two players. One takes the 
center’s pass and holds the ball in position for the other 
to boot it. The placement is surer than the drop kick. 

The quarterback shoulders the responsibility on at- 
tack. He calls the plays and he is expected to call them 
rightly. The quarterback is guided by certain definite 
instructions. He knows his plays and he knows his 
signals for ‘each play. He knows his players and their 
capabilities. Also, he must watch the other team and 
size up the ability and defense formations of his op- 
ponents, 


Picking the Enemy’s Weak Spot 


NE of the cardinal rules a quarterback must learn 

is this: Never call a play before looking over the 
defensive team. The reason for this rule is obvious. 
For instance, if the other team is playing a close de- 
fense, meaning that the backs are playing close behind 
the linemen, the quarterback should call for a forward 
pass or end run and if the defense happens to be open, 
or spread out, then the quarterback should call for a 
plunge or slant. It would not be wise to try a plunge 
or slant against a team that was set for one; neither 
would it be football wisdom to call for a forward pass 
when the defense was scattered to guard against one. 





How the Sun Beat One Team 


HE quarterback must. take into consideration the 
sun, the wind and the condition of the playing field. 
Certain plays do not move well on a soggy field. Sun 
and wind play a great part in the kicking and for- 
ward passing game. We once saw an important game 
lost because the quarterback did not reckon with the 
sun and sent his forward passes to the wrong side of 
the field. It so happened that the sun shone in the 
eyes of the eligible receivers and not a pass was caught. 
In the same way the quarterback can punt the ball to 
his opponents when the receiver has the sun in his eyes. 
With the wind against him the quarterback should not 
order punts unless he absolutely has to, but when the 
wind is with him he should make the punt one of his 
chief weapons. And the kick should always be sent as 
far as possible out of reach of the waiting defensive back. 
Before calling a play the quarterback, having sun, 
wind, and footing in mind, must also consider. what 
down it is, how many yards his team must gain, the 
position of the ball relative to the side line and goal line, 
the score and how much time is left in the half, and 
the position of the players on defense. These things 
must all be taken into consideration, quickly and ac- 
curately. Then the quarterback must choose his play. 
Tf the quarterback has a good punter ‘with him in the 
backfield he should use him constantly—many games 
have been won on kicking. By kicking on first or sec- 
ond down early in the game the kicking team not alone 
stands the good chance of gaining ten and more yards 
on an exchange of punts but also it will probably have 
an opportunity of recovering a fumbled punt. By con- 





Upper—Neale of Yale Gaining Three Yards Around the 
Army's Right End, 1922. Final Score, 7-7. Left—Uni- 
versity of Southern California Beats Penn State 14-3 
In Last Season’s Annual East-West Game at Pasadena. 


tinuing to kick on first and second down the quarter- 
back is playing for the break; also, he is saving his 
team. 

In his own territory the quarterback is expected to 
rely upon end runs although he should use plunges and 
slants to vary the monotony and add deception to the 
attack. If he uses nothing but end runs the opposing 
team will play for them and stop them. 

Quarterbacks are instructed, as a rule, never to use 
forward passes in their own territory, lest the ball be 
intercepted and the opposing team either score or find 
itself in a splendid scoring position. 





Plays to Use in Enemy’s Territory 


ROM midfield to the opposing 30-yard line the quar- 

terback is expected to use slants, sweeps and plunges, 
also forward passes. Here he must mix his attack. Be- 
fore he reaches midfield he could hold down his choice 
of plays and always rely on the kick but now he draws 
near the goal-line and he is expected to keep possession 
of the ball. He must smash, slant, run, pass, but not 
kick unless he absolutely has to on a fourth down. 

When he reaches the 30-yard line he is on the brink 
of the scoring zone and now he must use his best plays. 
He has discovered by this time what plays are most suc- 
cessful and he must call on these. If the opposing team 
holds then he has the choice of two things, either try a 
trick play or attempt a field goal, either by drop-kicking 
or_placement-kicking. 

These are the accepted principles of the attack, taught 
by nearly all coaches and used by nearly all quarter- 
backs. Each line of endeavor has its extensions, its 
details and variations. 

If a team has the ball inside its opponents’ 20-yard 
line and has failed to make more than a few yards in 
two tries along the side line and the quarterback feels 
that there is little chance of making a first down, then 
he will call for a wide end run to carry the ball to the 
center and give his kicker a favorable opportunity for a 
try at a field goal. 

If a team is rushing the ball just inside the side line, 
no matter near what yard line, it is customary for the 
quarterback to call a play that will carry the runner 
across the side line and outside. He will lose a down but 
the ball will be brought toward the center of the field 
where, had he tried to rush from his original position, 
he could launch an attack against but one side of the 
defense and his attack would be reduced more than 50 
per cent in value. 

Not infrequently a quarterback will break all the ac- 
cepted rules of football and triple his gain as a result. 
One of the greatest surprise plays of recent seasons was 
the forward pass from behind the goal line. A team 
customarily will not use the forward pass inside its own 
40-yard line, much less from behind its goal. Forward 
passing over your own goal line was regarded as un- 
thinkable three years ago and yet in the last two years 
several important games have been won just because a 
team did this. 


A Daring New Forward Pass Play 


F a team gets possession of the ball in front of its 

goal line then that team naturally is expected to try 
to kick the ball out of danger on the first play. To 
make this kick the punter probably will be ten yards 
behind his own goal line. A forward pass tried from 
this point, if intercepted, would almost certainly result 
in a touchdown for the other team. 

That such an attempt carries the element of sur- 
prise is readily apparent but that such an attempt, when 
you analyze it, carries a greater chance for success also 
becomes apparent. If your kicker is also able to for- 
ward pass the attempt is simplified. As soon as the 
ball is passed back at least eight men on the defensive 
team tear through the line to hurry the kicker and, if 
possible, block the kick. The other three are down 
the field to receive the kick (Continued on page 40) 


JIBBY JONES and the 
WHANGDOODLE 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


IMustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


ELL, I'll tell you how our feelings were hurt. 

The five of us, Wampus and Skippy and Tad 

and Jibby Jones and I, were down by the rip- 

raps at the edge of the river, up there on Birch 
Island in the Mississippi, and all of us but Jibby Jones 
had been going there for years, and we thought the old 
island, with the cottages on stilts, and the fishing and 
everything, was just about right. We thought it was the 
best place anybody could be. One of the cottages was 
empty, the one called “Easy Hours,” and that cottage 
was, any way you looked at it, the best cottage on the 
island. So one day when we were all fooling around 
down by the ripraps, like I said, here comes a motor 
boat that was a beauty, and she noses in right where we 
were standing. Tad reached out when the boat nosed 
up, and took ahold of the painter rope, and held the 
boat's nose on the rocks until the boy and his father and 
mother got out.. Then he showed the boy how to hitch 
the painter rope around a riprap rock. 

The boy’s father and mother had started up the rip- 
raps, and the boy started to follow them, but the man 
turned. 

“Edward,” he said, “you stay there and watch the 
boat.” 

“The boat’s all right, mister,” 
fast.” 

“You stay there and watch the boat,” the man said to 
his son, and I guess maybe we did look sort of dis- 
reputable, the lot of us, in our old clothes and every- 
thing. I don’t know what there was in the boat that the 
man thought we might steal—maybe the boat itself—but 
that was how we took it. We thought he meant there 
was danger we might steal something. 

The boy’s mother was hanging onto the boy's father’s 
arm, going up the riprap rocks and she had on shoes 
with high heels, and you know what ripraps are made of 
—broken limestone rocks, all points and edges. 





I said. “We fixed it 


“Henry,” she said, “this is terrible. It’s cutting my 
shoes to shreds. I told you this would be no place for 
us; it isn’t even half civilized. I know we won't like it.” 


She was a stoutish lady and dressed like a million 
dollars, and we knew who she was. She was Mrs. 
Campcardi, and the man was Mr. Campcardi, the new 
millionaire down at Riverbank, who had bought eight 
pearl button factories and the big house the Binner's used 
to own. And this boy was their son—the only one they 
had. We'd heard the folks talking about them, and that 
they were thinking of taking the Easy Hours cottage, if 
they liked it. So the boy, who was about as old as I 
am, looked at us and said, “I bet you have a lot of fun 
up here.” 

We said, “Pretty good,” and looked at him. He was a 
smallish boy and his hair was as black as coal, and 
glossy, and his face and hands yellow-white, like ivory 
or something. He was plumpish but he did not look as 
if he had much muscle. His eyes were dark brown, the 
kind that are nice for a girl to have, and he was all 
washed and combed and brushed off and had a_ white 
collar. He looked the way I look when I go to Sunday 
School—not every Sunday but, maybe, on Christmas or 
when I have to speak a poem or something. 

“Where do you swim?” he asked, and Tad said, “Any- 
where. Why?” and the boy said, “I wouldn't dare to 
swim in the river; I don’t swim well enough; how many 
strokes can you swim?” 











“We don’t swim by strokes,” Wam- 
pus said. “We just swim.” 

“I can swim a hundred. strokes, in 
smooth water,” the boy said, “but I 
don’t often. It makes me too tired.” 

So then we didn’t say anything. We 
didn’t feel like it. When a ‘boy’s moth- 
er begins by kicking about things the 
minute she lands on our island, and 
his father talks as if we might steal 
the paint off his boat, a fellow don’t 
feel like saying much—not too much 
anyway. But this boy didn’t seem to 
know we felt that way. He acted just 
as if he thought everybody in the world 
ought to like him. fs 

“IT hope Father and Mother take the 
cottage here,” he said. “I bet you have 
just about the best time in the world 


up here. What were you doing when 
we came? You were throwing, weren't 
you?” 


“We were skipping stones,” I said. 

“T know!” he said eagerly, “I’ve done 
that. Flat ones. You see how many 
times you can make them skip on the 
water. How many times can you?” 

“I did it twelve times,” Tad said, “but Jibby Jones 
skipped one fourteen times.” 


S2 this Edward boy looked at Jibby Jones. He looked 
up at Jibby’s face, and took in his big, thin, long 
nose, and his shell-rimmed spectacles and everything. 

“My, that’s a lot!” he said. “Fourteen times. But 
you've got long arms; that ought to help. Could you 
skip one fourteen times again?” 

Well, the first thing we knew we were all skipping 
stones again, trying to show the Edward boy how good 
we were at it, and he had his coat off and was doing it, 
too. We were piling all up and down the rocks, looking 
for good flat stones to skip, and going to the edge and 
skipping them, and the first thing we knew, this Edward 
boy had ripped his forefinger pretty bad. To skip a stone 
right you've got to take it between your forefinger and 
your thumb and throw it underhand, keeping it flat 
with the water, so it'll smack on the water and jump. 
The best this Edward boy could do was eight skips, and 
Jibby did a sixteen time skipper. So when the Edward 
boy cut his finger skipping a sharp one he looked at it and 
sucked it a minute, and then he pulled out a handkerchief 
and ripped a piece off it and asked Jibby to tie up the 
finger. And then he went right on skipping rocks, with 
his forefinger sticking out straight and with the rocks 
between his thumb and his second finger. 

Well, that was pretty good. He wasn’t a sissy-boy, 
anyway. And I never saw a fellow so eager and crazy 
to get onto the way to do a thing. In about five min- 
utes we forgot that he looked neat and Sunday-schoolish, 
and we were talking about everything, and he was tell- 
ing us that his father was a Spaniard and his mother 
from Ireland and that he had been born in the Argen- 
tine. So Jibby Jones said he had been in the Argentine, 
when his father was studying the Parana River there, 
and from that he got to talking about bolo throwing, 
which is what the cowboys do down there instead of 














“We Don’t Care About the Motor Boat,” Jibby 
Said. “If We Like Him, We'll Like Him.” 


lassoing cattle. So in a couple of minutes more we were 
talking about throwing things, and how far things could 
be thrown, and about Washington throwing a dollar 
across a river, and Roman catapults, and bows and ar- 
rows, and we were making mud balls and jabbing them 
on the ends of sticks and seeing how far out into the 
river we could throw a mud ball by swishing it off the 
end of a stick. 

So we were all in cahoots, and were good chums and 
everything, and having a good lot of fun throwing mud 
balls and betting a million dollars that nobody could ever 
throw a rock across the good old Mississippi, catapult 
or no catapult, when here came Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
cardi. 

“A disgusting place,” she was saying. “No real grass, 
nothing but noxious weeds and mosquitoes and houses 
that are only shacks under another name. And boys that 
look like wild savages. It's no place for us, Henry. No 
civilized person could live here a week.” 

So then they saw precious Edward rolling a mud ball 
between the palms of his hands with his white collar 
wilted and mud marked. 

“Edward, come here! What are you doing with those 
boys?” his mother called. “I will not have you asso- 
ciating with——” 


E 





, he went like a little lamb, which I suppose is 

all right, and she lowered her voice, but that settled 
the Campcardis for us! Their precious little Edward 
waved his hand to us, but we did not wave back. We 
sat and stared at him and his swell motor boat, and let 
him go. 

“He's a swell-headed stuck-up,’” Wampus said. 

“No, I don't think so,” Jibby Jones said. “I think he 
is a little young for his age, and small for his size, and 
dressy for a mud-ball thrower, but I liked him. I 
thought he was keen and friendly. I thought he was a 
very nice boy. I did not think he was stand-offish at all. 
When Wampus bet a million dollars that a crossbow 
could shoot further than a catapult could 
throw he came right out and bet two mil- 

















| lion dollars that a catapult could throw 
further than a crossbow could shoot: He 
didn’t hesitate at all. I’d say he was a 
million dollars less stand-offish than Wam- 
pus was.” 

Well, we all laughed at that, because it 
was a joke. None of us had a million, or 
half a million; lots of times we didn’t have 
fifty cents. But we were always saying, 
“Aw, I'll bet you a million dollars you can’t 
jump across it!” or something like that. 
But this was the first time that all the mil- 
lion dollars we ever said we'd bet ever 
amounted to anything, or did anybody any 
good, But this time it was to mean some- 
thing. 

“That’s all right,” Wampus said, “but 
if he had meant it he would have lost his 
two million dollars. Because no catapult 
ever made by the Romans or by anybody 
else can shoot as far as a good old Eng- 
lish crossbow. I know it can't. I bet I 
can make a crossbow that will shoot across 
the river, and no catapult can do that.” 

“How would you make it?” Jibby asked. 
“If you made a crossbow with a bow 
strong enough to shoot an arrow across the 
river the bow would be so stiff you couldn’t 
pull the string back far enough to shoot 
the arrow anywhere.” 

“T’d have a sort of winder, back at the 
end of the crossbow gun, to pull the string, 
and a sort of trigger to let go with,” 
Wampus said. “Maybe I’d make a cross- 
bow that I wouldn't have to hold—one that 
would be built solid to the ground.” 

Well, that set Jibby Jones going, and he 
talked for about half an hour about cata- 











We Were Good Chums and Everything and Having a Good Lot of Fun Throwin? Mud Balls, 


pults, and crossbows, and. ballistas, and 
trebuchets, and (Continued on page 26) 
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COMEBACK 
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OUNG RUFE MANSON’S first inclination was 

to refuse passage down the Cumberland River 

to the. stranger who came aboard his shell-tong- 

ing shantyboat at Pog’s Landing. But Rufe 
was so happy in the great secret that ended his last job 
for the pearl button shell factory that he had no mind 
to be unneighborly to anybody on earth. 

“All right.” Then he looked the lanky, tobacco-chew- 
ing mountain man over casually. “Anyhow, I think I 
saw you before. Up at Champ’s Cove last summer with 
the Frazier boys.” 

“Yes—” mumbled the man. “Todd’s my name. I was 
tongin’ a while up there. All I want is to get down to 
Hersey’s store. It's forty miles over the ridge, and the 
roads is powe’ful bad. I heard o’ yeh, boy!” 

Rufe wondered just what he had heard? Nobody 
around Pog’s where Rufe poled his scow boat in to buy 
a snack of groceries could know why he had cut loose 
for the drift down river, or that he never expected to 
go button shell tonging again since that morning up 
at Champ’s Cove when Rufe had suddenly dropped down 
on his knees on the heap of wet, black mussel shells in 
the hold of his scow and stared weakly at what lay in 
his dirty palm. 

Twice before ih his button shell tonging Rufe had 
come upon tiny seed pearls and sold them for a month’s 
grub supply, but this! 

There it was—the dream of every button shell tonger, 
a wondrous lustrous sphere of soft glowing iridescence 
—a fresh water pearl such as set the farmers of the in- 
land river bottoms crazy thirty rs ago and up and 
down the Mississippi valley. Rufe had seen enough and 
learned enough in the three years since he left an Iowa 
farm to go cruising for the shell buyers to know what 
this beautiful gem must be worth. Ceylon and the 
warm seas have no such variety of colors in their 
oyster pearls as have the fresh water mussels in their 
rare product, Not the usual misshapen, flawed nacreous 
globule where the black mussel has tried to entomb the 
dead parasitic worm with layers of rich secretion, but a 
big round sphere with a perfect skin and unmarred 
“orient.” 

Rufe had come dodging up through his tiny galley and 
bunk-room to the deck with a shout that brought the 
other tongers of the shantyboat fleet over to the Lottie 
B., the stubby-bowed boat named after Rufe’s mother up 
in Iowa. 

“Take ’em away, boys!” Rufe whooped. “Grub, duds, 

“tongs and everything! I’m through with the river—I 
got mine!” 

And his envious friends gathered about. There was no 
doubt about this black mussel pearl. Old Man Slimgem 
had found and sold one six years ago not half so big as 
this, and a “pear” pearl, too, while Rufe’s had unflawed 
roundness. Slimgem got one thousand dollars for his 
at St. Louis and drank the money up in a year. 








“Don’t you consider less’n two thousand, Rufe— 
maybe more, You go mighty cautious sellin’ it. The 
shell buyers will be around you thick as thieves and 
runnin’ your pearl down, tryin’ to get it for nothin’ 
much.” 

“Fat chance!” Rufe yelled. “I know what I’m doin’. 
Boys, I pull out and drift down. I'll turn in my batch 
of button shell to the first buyer at Hersey’s and grab 
a*train for Keokuk—and Mother. Then we'll talk busi- 
ness, Mother and me. Clean out what's owed on the 
farm, and- ay 

But Rufe had been too confusedly happy to think 
further. He pulled out the next day. The rest of the 
crowd agreed to say nothing about his discovery right 
away. Indeed every man of them went back to tonging 
and opening the fresh water mussels to see if the cove 
wouldn’t turn out another little fortune for some lucky 
shell fisher. 

Rufe had drifted up and down the Tennessee rivers 
and creeks of the Illinois and Iowa bottoms, first with 
one crowd and then another on the shell tonging busi- 
ness. At Keokuk were the principal factories where 
more than three million dollars’ worth of mother-of- 
pearl are worked up each year into buttons, fancy cut- 
lery handles, and inlay for ornamental uses. The 
tongers drift all summer long from one bar to another 
dredging the inedible black mussel into their scows, 
opening and cleaning the mollusks for the shell market. 
But of late years it is a rarity to find a fresh water pearl, 
although a gencration ago there was a great excitement 
over “pearling” for the pearls themselves, a tradition 
now that kept many a lad at the hard and meagre work 
of button shell fishing. 








UFE Manson had just been tonging shells so long 

that he almost forgot keeping an eye out for pearls 
in the reeking, dirty mussels he earned his living from. 
But here it was and discovered in the last week of the 
season, for the tongers quit work in October. 

He was alone and happy two days on the slow drift 
between the autumn-clad hills enclosing the river. His 
pearl was cleaned, wrapped in tissue paper and secreted 
in his tin document box. Not that Rufe had any legal 
papers worth a mussel shell, but it held letters and odds 
and ends such as a fellow will accumulate on a shanty- 


boat cruis 








Rube Arose to the Fore Deck, Shining With Water and Blood. 


And Then He Turned Cold at the Sight of a Face 





in the Window. 


So he pulled away irom Pog’s Landing, yelled a 
cheery good-by to the storekeeper and idlers with- 
out telling any of them that this was the last they would 
see of him up the Cumberland. The scow would make 
the easy drift to Hersey’s in thirty hours. All that 
Rufe and the man he had taken on board had to do was 
to keep her in midstream and off the points with the long 
pushpoles, and idle in the warm October sunshine. On 
the upstream voyage the shantyboat clammers were wont 
to form a pool, hire a launch and be towed to the head- 
water bars for the summer's work. Some of them had 
power boats which would give a fellow the up-haul, but 
Rufe was saving his money for that Iowa homestead. 

“They tell me clammin’ ain't what it was,” said the 
lone passenger sprawled on the canvas roof of the 
cabin and watching the yellow-brown hills downstream. 
“The bars are gettin’ worked out, ain't they, boy? Com- 
in’ back next spring?” 


“No—” Rufe answered. “Not up here anyhow. I ain't 
cleaned much this trip.” 
That was true as to marketable shell. But Rufe’s 


mind hung to that query about his future tonging opera- 
tions. He just wondered why the lanky, grinning moun- 
tain man should hit on it. Rufe wasn’t coming back be- 
cause of this great pearl find. And yet none but half-a- 
dozen of his friends up at Champ’s Cove knew of this. 
He looked on the stranger with a moment's suspicion, 
and then forgot it in half an hour, for Todd proved 
himself to be an amiable, willing assistant on the shanty- 
boat. He went into the galley while Rufe watched the 
snaggy points, and in no time had supper ready for them 
Eggs and country-fresh pork chops and store bread and 
coffee. They ate at the long table in the cabin which 
was separated by a bulkhead from the noisesome. dirty 
mussel shell hold two thirds filled with Rufe’s last 
fortnight’s tonging. 

And in the hold, just past the little sliding hatch, was 
Rufe’s tin box containing the fresh water treasure. He 
had thrown an old overcoat over it carelessly, for this 
was the best concealment. There was no place in the 
cabin where one could have locked up valuabl or 
hardly concealed them for that matter among the simple 
furnishings. 

Todd talked of mussels, mountain farming and timber 
cruisings while he smoked his old black pipe after sup- 
per. Now and then the travelers had cast an eye out 

the little windows to mark the driftway 
but the Lottie B. had struck a long 
straight stretch of easy water and was 
lurching on midstream. 
“Guess we can drift to-night as long 
the moon holds—”-Rufe remarked 
surely. “Might as well. Good go 
again after we work the mile of water 
at Green Gap. We'll poke through that 
before dark and let her ride.” 

“Well, I dunno.” Todd eyed the si- 
lent hills. ‘Might hang up on a snag. 
Got nothin’ but your little skiff to work 
off with if we did. And gettin’ a block- 
and-tackle ashore to ‘cordell’ this big tub 
off a snag in the dark wouldn’t be no 
fun.” 

That was about all that could happen 
to a drifting happy-go-lucky mussel 
tonger, Sliding the heavy plank bottom 
over a snag and—with the falling river 

-having a day’s work careening it off 
gain, Rufe had had it happen like all 
other shantyboaters. 

An hour later, with the sun lower over 
the mountain “balds,” Todd again 
thought they ought to tie up for the night. 
“Shucks, no!” laughed Rufe. “We can 
drift ‘til dark anyhow, and then see what 
the goin’ is. But I know every foot of 
it to Hersey’s and beyond.” 

The Lottie B. was eased around an- 
other wooded bend, with Rufe out on the 
square bow shoving on the fifteen-foot 
ash pole. He happened to glance down 
in the cabin hatch. Todd was standing in 
the middle of the room, stirring a cup 
of coffee, but his eyes were roving in- 
tently over every foot of the walls, the 
few lithographed pictures tacked there; 
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the board shelves and Rufe’s clothes 
hung to the nails. A close stealthy study 
of every foot of space, then the table, 





the chairs and the open tool box against 
the forward bulkhead. Todd walked 
forward and looked at this and then at 
the square little door leading to the mus- 
sel shell hold, 

Rufe had turned his attention to a 
projecting tree on the point. When he 
had sheered the boat off this, he 
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found Todd at his back still stirring his 
coffee and grinning amiably. 

“Well, I guess she’s good for a mile 
without another pole. I'll take the next 
trick. Hello!” Todd stared down the 
shore of overhanging brush. “Guess they 
want us to pick up!” 

A clumsy old skiff was wobbling out 
amidstream. Two men were in it, and one | 
hailed the Lottie B. 

“You-all goin’ to make Hersey’s store?” 

“Sure—” answered Rufe.  “Pushin’ 
right along—” 

“Mebbe you wouldn’t mind stoppin’ at 
my clearin’ down a piece and throwin’ on 
some household stuff I want to take down. 
Some beddin’ and stuff.” The man had his 
hand to the Lottie B. and stood upright 
looking at the young master. “We been 
cuttin’ ties up the mountain, and we want 
to get down afore a cool spell. Got all 
cut out up there.” 

“Sure thing—” Rufe had hesitated just 
a moment. But no shantyboat ever re- 
fuses any request of that sort on the riv-_ 
ers. Everybody gave everyone else a lift. | 

“Can’t get all our household stuff in 
the skiff—’the elder man went on. Then| 
he turned to the other in the boat. “Pass | 
up the stern rope, Jim. We'll help these) 
boys in to our landin’ when we round the) 
bend.” 

“Have some coffee?” sang out Rufe, 
cheerily, “Todd, get it off the stove. | 
We just ate, boys.” 

“Thanky—” the stranger seemed em- 
barrassed. “My name’s Wilson.. This is 
my boy, Jim. Reckon you-all is clammers. 
I smell them old shells somewhere!” 

They all laughed. “You hit it. That is/| 
—I was clammin’. Todd, here, he’s just 
makin’ the drift with me to Hersey’s. 
Climb on, boys, and be at home.” 





HEY all lounged about the foredeck 

and swapped river gossip. But a curious 
constraint seemed to exist between Todd 
and the swarthy old tiecutter. Their eyes 
seemed to rove restlessly about from Rufe 
to his cabin fixings, and out to the for- 
ested shore. Wilson said presently they 
had better get out the big stern sweep oar 
and work the boat a bit cross current for 
his camp. 

Rufe and the younger Wilson went for- 
ward to judge the drift so as to clear the 
sandy point on the left bank and bring the 
craft on an easy drift in the back water 
shoals below it. Right in there, said Wil- 
son, was the spot. 

“We'll have to put an oar to her all! 
right,” grunted Rufe, tugging at the 
lashings on the cabin top. The big sweep 
was fast so he trotted across the cabin, | 
hopped down on the stern deck and pulled 
at the lashing knot. 

And then Rufe stopped. He heard an 
unusual sound, A sharp clank of metal, 
and it seemed just under his feet in the 
mussel hold. And instantly he slipped 
back to the open hatch above the heap of 
black, wet shells, knelt and peered over 
the deck coaming. He could see that the 
little door to the bulkhead was open and 
that Todd was in the aperture. 

Wilson was behind him in the cabin 
And Todd had jerked the coat off the tin 
box, the noise of this as it rattled on the 
shells being what Rufe had heard above. 

“The pearl—” breathed Rufe softly. 
“They know I got it. They're makin’ a 
search, They’ve gone through everything 
in the cabin while Jim kept me on deck!” 

Jim Wilson couldn’t see Rufe, because | 
the superstructure of the cabin concealed 
him from the bow deck. And Rufe stared | 
silently. His mind was swiftly alert to 
the fact that he was alone in mid-river | 
with three men,who knew of his treasure 
and were after it. Stealth first, and then 
violence, he at once guessed, They had 
waylaid him here and pretended to be 
strangers to each other; and Todd, the| 
first arrival, had failed to locate the pearl’s 
hiding place to-day. Todd must have 
found out about it from some of the boys 
around Champ’s and of the exultant young 
discoverer’s start down river on his last 
shantyboat drift. | 

Rufe was too cautious to make an out- 
cry of robbery now. He would have no 
chance. Killed and his body secreted along | 
the uninhabited banks, he would just dis- 
appear and it would be months before any- 
thing was heard of it, His mother at 
home, folks down at Hersey’s, didn’t even 
know he was on his return from Champ’s 
Cove. Nothing could ever be proved as 
to his finish, 

But Rufe didn’t intend to have any 
finish. He slowly stood upright and then 
dropped over the coaming, his feet com- 
ing down on the shells with a smash. Then | 
he whistled carelessly to Jim Wilson and 
gave the sweep a jerk. | 

“Well—got more old shell here than I 
thought. Must be four tons, hey—Todd?” 
_ He bent and looked under the decking 
into the cabin. Todd must have hastily | 
backed out of the bulkhead door. And the, 
tin box, half-uncovered, lay by it on the) 
reeking mussel heap. Rufe pretended not 

(Continued on page 37) * 
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bring Along a Brownie 


Ask your father how much he would 
give for pictures of the things he did 
when he was a boy — his pets, and sports 
and chums. 


Then tell him that the prices of 
Brownie cameras, made in Kodak shops 
by Kodak workmen, and easily worked, 
thoroughly capable picture-makers, begin 
at $2.00. 


Autographic Brownies $9.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 1% Kodak City 
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WhICH ONE 
will help you win 
Jame and fortune? 


OR half a century the world’s) 
great artists have used Conn 


instruments. The stars of today in! 
concert bands, symphony, opera and | 
popular orchestras, have risen to fame | 
playing Conns. They accord a gen- 
erous measure of their success to 
these superb instruments. 

You will profit by following their 
example. Win success, profit, pleas- 
ure with a Conn, “the instrument of | 
the artists." Remember, with a 
Conn you get these definite points of 
superiority : 

Easier Blowing: each tone re-| 
sponds to the slightest lip pressure. 

Perfect Scale: accurate intona- 
tion in all registers. 

Most Reliable Action: lightest, 
easiest and surest, whether slide, 
valve or key. 

Beautiful Tone: our exclusive 
hydraulic expansion process insures | 
accurate proportions and perfect car-| 
riage for sound waves. | 

All exclusive Conn features at no} 
greater cost. Highest honors at} 
World Expositions. 
































Some Famous Conn Artists 


Upper Left; TED LEWIS, famous “‘jazzical clown.” 
Right: DON BE IR, Benson Victor 
ecord Artists. 


Lower Left: MAL HALLETT, Director Roseland 
(Broadway) Orchestra. 


Lower Right: RALPH WILLIAMS, Director Wil- 
liams* Orchestra. 

FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS. 
Send postcard for details, mentioning instru- 
ment that interests you. Conn is the only 
maker of every instrument used in the band. 
We also make high grade violins and drums. 


Director 








Dealers and agents everywhere. 
Conn New York Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. 
Conn Chicago Co. 
Conn Portland Co. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1002 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Factory branches: 


Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn Cleveland Co. 
Conn Seattle Co, 
Conn Atlanta Co. 
















‘WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS | 
| 
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VATE YOUR 
CAL BUMP 








Tue AMERICAN Boy 
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Voices in the Orchestra 


S HAT’S that long thin thing 
the chap on the left is 
tooting ?” 

“Why do they have so many fid- 
dies of so many different sizes?” 





“How do those horn things 
work?” 
STpS:: casys Tto_ADGy a 


drummer, isn’t it?” 

“How many notes will 
a trombone play?” 

The boy wanted to 
know all about the or- 
chestra. If you had been 
sitting beside him in the 
big movie house, how 
many of his questions 
could you have an- 
swered? Did you ever 
find out why there are 
so many different instru- 
ments in an orchestra or 
band, or how each sings 
its own song? 

Take a long _ tightly 
stretched string, draw it 
back, then let it go and listen to the note 
it makes as it vibrates. That is how music 
is produced—the rythmical vibration of 
something which sets up sound waves in 
the air. But in addition to the vibration of 
its center, back and forth, various parts of 
the string will also vibrate between various 
places upon it, called “node: These faint- 
er, smaller, always higher tones give the 
note its particular “quali They are 
known as “overtones” or 
“harmonics ;” it is these 
which give the different 
instruments different 
“voices” when they play 
the same note. The pitch 
is determined by the 
number of sound waves; 
that is, the greater the 
number of sound waves 
per second, the higher 
the note. 

It does not have to be 
a string that vibrates. It 
may be a reed, or just a 














column of air, or the 

membrane of a drum. 

From these differences 

The Bassoon Is a come the various “fami- 

Comedian, lies” of musical instru- 

ments, which are the 

strings, the wood wind, the brass and the 
timpani. 


The String Family 


N any orchestra, even a little one, you 

will find two members of the string 
family—the familiar violin and a_ big 
brother of the family, the bass viol. In 


| larger orchestras will be two other mem- 


bers of the string family, the viola (a 
larger violin) and the violon- 
cello, commonly called “cello,” 
(pronounced “‘chello”) which is 
a size or so smaller than the 
bass viol, but much bigger than 
a violin. In still larger orches- 
tras will be found the harp and 
the piano, but these, strangely 
cnough, although stringed in- 
struments, are not _ strictly 
speaking of the string family; 
they belong to the percussion 
type of instrument, since their 
strings are struck or plucked. 

All the “strings” in the or- 
chestra are played with a bow— 
horse-hair stretched and rosined, 
which, drawn over the string, 
starts and keeps it vibrating. 
The tone is produced by the 
vibration of the string, but amplified, 
echoed, enlarged and sent forth by the 
body of the instrument, which is nothing 
but a mirror for sound. You have seen 
the odd curls and twists to a violin, and 
have perhaps thought you could invent a 
much prettier shape. But that odd shape, 
unchanged for centuries, cannot be im- 
proved upon—at ast, generations of 
workmen have not been able to improve it. 
The curvés must be just so, and the back 
and belly just so, and the little sound 
post (which you can’t 
see, but which holds 
back and belly apart) 
must be most exactly 
and precisely and par- 
ticularly placed just 
SO, or the whole in- 
strument is a failure 
and instead of pro- 
ducing round, singing, 
heart-searching, beau- 
tiful tones, it screams 
and squawks and_ is 
sold for about five 
dollars ! 

The strings are the 
most penetrating 
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The Versatile French 
Horn. 





A Jazzy Newcomer. 










By- Cy. Ho CE AUD Y 
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How Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Famous Conductor, 
Arranges the “Voices” in the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. Wood Wind Instruments—1, Pic- 
colo; 2-3, Flutes; 4-5, Oboes; 6, English Horn; 
7-8, Clarinets; 9, Bass Clarinet; 10-11, Bassoons; 
12, Contra Bassoon. Brass Instruments—13-16, 
French Horns; 17-19, Trumpets; 20-22, Trom- 
bones; 23, Tuba, Percussion Instruments—24, 
Kettle Drums, (Timpani); 25-27, Xylophone; 
Glockenspiel, Bells, Snare Drum, Trianzle, Tai 
bourine, Cymbals, Tom-Tom, Bass Drum, et: 
28-29, Harps; 30, Celesta. Stringed Instr 
ments—31-46, First Violins; 47-58, Second Vi 
lins; 59-68, Violas; 69-78, Violoncellos; 79-8 
Basses; 87, Conductor, 











voices in the orchestra, with the 
single exception of the littlest of 
all musical instruments, the pic- 
colo. They are also the most 
delicately soft. The violin is 
the most agile of all the instru- 
ments. Its breadth and strength 
of tone, softness or keenness 
and ability to do anything, its 
“singing” qualities, make it the 
leading instrument, the back- 
bone, of the orchestra, 


The Wood Winds 


HE wood wind instruments 

are four in number, with a 
few offshoots. The flute, the 
clarinet, the oboe and the bassoon are the 
usual instruments found, but sometimes you 
will see a peculiar instrument called a Cor 
Anglais, or English horn, (which is a big 
oboe), and often you hear the’ piccolo, 
which is a little flute. 

Although the flute is of the wood wind 
family, it is often made of silver. which 
metal gives it a peculiarly bright and spark- 
ling tone. The flute music is 
produced in exactly the same 
way that one gets a note from 
blowing across the top of a 
bottle. The player blows not in- 
to, but across the hole at the 
mouthpiece, and’ by so doing 
sets into vibration the column 
of air contained in the body of 
the flute. The effective length 
of this column of air is altered 
by the use of the keys which 
open and close holes along’ the 
length of the tube. The flute 
is extremely agile, and can play 
runs and trills and cadenzas 
and arpeggios with wonderful 
speed. It has a soft sweet lit- 
tle voice, which only becomes 
shrill in the higher notes. One 
can always know -the flute player from 





the other wood wind masters, because 
he alone of all the players holds his 
instrument crosswise of his body and 


plays it extending horizontally to his right. 
When the flute becomes the piccolo, it 
masters even the great horns in the or- 
chestra and keens its way through the 
greatest crashes of sound with notes higher 
and shriller than any bird or any in- 
strument made by man can encompass. 
No such distinction exists 
between the ‘clarinet and the 
oboe, Both are played extend- 
ing straight in front and at 
an angle, downward. Both 
are about the same size, both 
are usually black and inlaid 
with a complicated mechan- 
ism of keys. Both are “reed” 
instruments. | That is, the 
sound is produced by a slen- 
der reed of cane, fast at one 
end, free at the other, the’ 
loose extremity being in the 
mouth, There are two great 
differences between the two. 
First, the oboe has a double 
reed (two reeds working 
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against each other) while the clarinet has 
a single reed; second, the clarinet is a 
cylindrical instrument and the oboe a 
conical one. This conical shaping is in 
the inside bore, and has a great deal to 
do with the character of the sound and 
the way the instrument is fingered. 

The oboe, like the flute and saxophone, 
fingers the second octave like the first, 
while the clarinet “overblows,” as it is 
called, not to the octave or the eighth note 
but to the twelfth note, which makes the 


' fingering of all its octaves different, one 


reason why the instrument is difficult to 
master. The tone of the oboe 
is thin, reedy, often penetrat- 
ingly sweet, delicate. It is 
sometimes funny, often sad, 
and can express a quiet gayety 
very effectively. The clarinet 
has a long range and a great 
variety of tone from its low to 
its high register. It combines 
most happily with either the 
flute or the oboe, and you can 
always say of a good clarinet 
player that he has worked hard 
and long to attain his skill, for 
the clarinet parts are often as 


difficult if not more difficult 
than the violin parts. 
You will notice, at times, 


that clarinet players have two 
instruments, and that they sometimes 
change from one to the other. The rea- 
son is that these two instruments are 
pitched in different keys—one a sharp key, 
the other a flat key. Generally speaking, 
the greater number of sharps or flats in 
a key, the more difficult it is to play with 
a keyed instrument. Consequently, when 
the music being played 
is in a flat key, the 
clarinet player prefers 
a flat clarinet, and when 
it is in a sharp key, 
he choses a sharp, in- 
strument so as to fa- 
cilitate his fingering. 
The oboe player has 
troubles of his own, 
one of them being to 
keep his little reeds 
moist (wherefore he 
often sits with them in 
his mouth even when 
not playing) and the 
other, to get rid of his 
breath. The oboe re- 
quires but little breath 
pressure to play, and 
the player often suffers 
from holding his breath 
too long, instead of not having enough 
breath. 





The All-important 
Strings. 


The Bassoon and Saxophone 


HE bassoon is the long instrument 
with a funny little crooked tube lead- 

ing off to one side to the player’s mouth. 
It has a very reedy voice indeed, and al- 
ways plays the comic solos, It can really 
be very ridiculous and make 
you laugh without trouble; 
when serious, it adds a full 
body of solid reed tones to 
orchestration, which you would 
miss if it were not there even 
though you may not distinguish 
it. The bassoon, like all the 
reed instruments, is hard to 
learn to play well, but a great 
delight when once mastered. It 
is seldom heard as a solo in- 
strument except in little pas- 
sages in large orchestra work. 
While considering wind in- 
struments of the wood wind 
family, mention must be made 
of the saxophone, You see no 
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saxophones in most orchestras because they 
are only about seventy years old and the 
masters of music couldnt write parts for 
an instrument not yet invented. But you 
find. no band without several saxophones, 
where they add to the power of the brass, 
something of the agility of the clarinet. 
The saxophone has been “jazzed” so | 
much in dance and comic orchestras that 
many do not realize the power and beauty 
of its tones. Like the clarinet it has a 
single reed, and like the oboe it has a 
conical bore. It is fairly agile, has a very 
human quality to its upper register in the 
soprano, alto, melody and tenor models, | 
and a great satisfying, hearty, booming 
voice for its low notes, in the baritone and | 
bass models. It sometimes takes the place 
of a cello in an orchestra and its friends 
predict that the orchestra of the future | 
must have at least two sizes of saxophones. 











The Brass Winds 


HE brass wind has its upper, middle | 

register and bass members. They are 
all important, but the French horn, the 
trumpet (in a band the trumpet becomes 
the cornet) and the trombone are the vi 
tal members, with the large bass horns, 
which have several names and varieties, a 
close second. 

The brass instruments are all played 
with key (except the slide trombone), 
using the lips as a reed. The trumpet has 
power, breadth and a staccato note of great 
beauty. The French horn can wail, can} 
coo softly, as if heavily muffled, or can 
blare forth with great power. The trom- 
bone has depth and solidity to its tone 
and a rich quality which cannot be de-| 
scribed. One can tell them apart easily— 
the trumpet (or cornet) is the smallest | 
of the brass instruments and is played 
straight out from the face. The French 
horn is a circular instrument, into the 
mouth or bell of which the player sticks 
his hand to control the tone. The trom- 
bone is the instrument which the player 
makes longer or shorter at will, and the 
larger brass—tuba, double bass, and alto 
horn are easily recognized from their size. | 

















Drums, Traps and the Harp 


HE drummers in an orchestra have the | 

timpani, or kettle drums, (which they | 
“tune” by tightening or slackening the 
heads), the bass drum, the cymbals, the 
snare drum, and all the “traps,” such as 
bells, zylophone, triangle, tambourine, etc. 
The drummer spends years mastering his | 
art—to learn merely to “roll” requires 
steady practice for a year. 

The harp is in a class by itself, and 
while indispensable for some work, is less 
often used than the other instruments, 
partly because it has so soft a voice as to 
be drowned in heavy ensemble playing, 
partly because it is so difficult to trans- 
port that its players are relatively few. 

The harp has by no means as many 
strings as it plays notes. The player uses 
not only his hands but his feet, which de- 
press and lock and unlock little pedals. | 
The pedals operate a delicate mechanism 
which shortens particular strings by an 
amount sufficient to raise them half a tone, 
thus enabling the harpist to play in any 
key, without having more strings beneath 
his hands than he could control. 





A Story of a Great Conductor 


ND finally, do not forget the conduc- | 

tor—the man who stands and waves 
his wand and produces music, It looks 
easy, of course, and yet he is probably 
the most competent musician before you. 
For all the rest play each but one instru- 
ment, while he plays upon them all—plays 
with a nod of his head, a look in his eye, 
a wave of his hand, and puts into the 
combinations of sounds, the life, the fire, 
the verve, the swing, the sadness or the 
gladness of the music which you hear. 

A pretty story of the great Thomas, one 
of the most famous of orchestral conduct- 
ors, has become a legend. Thomas had 
an almost uncanny control of his musi- 
cians and one day showed a vast audience 
how fine that control was by rebuking 
some rude people who were talking and 
laughing loudly in a stage box. The music 
had swelled forth to a climax, a mighty 
Niagara of sound. Thomas held his ba- 
ton motionless. The music stopped as if 
cut off with a knife, and the talkers and 
laughers in the box, making much noise 
against the rush of the sound, projected 
their disturbance suddenly into a dead si- 
lence. The effect was electric, and: the 
audience broke into storm of cheers, 
during which the n box party faded 
from sight in confusion. | 

Only a man who had trained his musi- | 
cians to the utmost could have done it, for 
his players could not have been expecting 
to be checked in the midst of a forte pas- | 
sage like that. Every instrument was un- 
der perfect control, 

Listen to them the next time you hear an 
orchestra. Pick out the families of in- 
struments and distinguish their voices. 








a 
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| instrument. 


Learn to Play - 






Professionals and Amateurs 
Praise Wurlitzer Instruments 








“Lam proud to be the owner of 
one of your new cornets. The tone, 
tune and valve action are positive: 
ly superior to any I have exper- 
jenced in all my years of cornet 
playing.” Harry L. Jacobs 

(Soloist with Sousa’s Band, Brooke's 
Marine Band, Chicago Grand Opera.) 











“T am only a beginner on the 
saxophone, but I intend to play at 
a Christmas program next, week.” 
F. Weber, Pearl City, Ill. 






“My Wurlitzer saxophone o 
not be bought from me for $200. 
J. R. David, Rockford, 


thout your credit system. it 
would have been impossible for 
me to own this beautiful instru- 


ment. 
Arthur M. Samp, Madison, Wisc. 






Get Into the Picture! 


You are always popular and sure of a good time if 
you can play some musical instrument. And there’s 
money in it! Hundreds of fellows earn good pay 
during summer vacations and spare time playing in 
bands and orchestras. It’s easy to buy your instru- 
ment and easy to learn to play if you let Wurlitzer 
help you. 












Banjo 
Needed in every jazz orchestra 
or glee club. Wurlitzer special 
fingering and chord chartsmake 
it very easy for beginners to 
“pick up.” Some can become 
good players almost without 
effort. 


Any Musical Instrument 


On Trial 


URLITZER will send you any instrument 

for a week’s trial in your own home. 

No obligation to buy—no expense for 
the trial—you do not risk a penny. Return 
the instrument at the end of a week at our 
expense if you decide not to keep it. 


Saxophone 


The most popular of all wind 
instruments. Improvements 
in fingering and special coni- 
cal bore make Wurlitzer sax- 
ophones the easiest to play. 
and unusual for rich tone 
values. Beginners find 
Wurlitzer saxophone 
blows and fingers so 
easily that playing 
is as simple as 
whistling a tune. 



















Violin 
We especially urge young people 
to take up the violin, the fore- 
most of all musical instruments. 
While patient work is necessary 
to become an accomplished 
violinist, enough proficiency 
. for simple music and or- 
) chestra work comes very 
quickly. 


Wurlitzer instruments are known the world over for 
artistic quality and excellence of workmanship. Used 
by the greatest musicians, bands and orchestras. The 
House of Wurlitzer has made the finest musical 
instruments for over 200 years. 


Easy Payments 


Payments are conveniently arranged in small monthly sums— 
a few cents a day will pay. All instruments to you at factory 
prices. Special combination offers on complete musical 
outfits—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instructor, etc.— 
evecyhites you need at practically the cost of the instrument 
alone. 


Send 
For 


Trombone 


Good trombone players 
are always in demand. Once 
“lipping” is mastered, the simplicity 
of this instrument makes the rest 
come easy. Novel and original variations 
are possible on the trombone as on no other 


Trap Drums 


Every conceivable drum- 
mer’s trap is included in 
the Wurlitzer Outfit— 
cymbals, triangle, whistles, bells, 
tom-tom, wood blocks— nothing 
is lacking. If you. have a sense 
of rhythm the chances are that 
playing the trap drums will be 
almost instinctive, 


Free Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 arti- 
cles—every known instrument described and _illustrated— 
many of them shown in full colors. Wurlitzer has stores in 
over 30 cities, but no matter where you live Wurlitzer is no 
farther than your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today. 


udolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 

117 E, 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 120 W. 42nd Se, New York, N.Y. 
329 So.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Send me absolutely free your new illustrated catalog showing every known 
musical instrument. Also tell me how I may have any instrument on. easy 
payments with a week’s free trial, and how I may learn to play it with the 


aid of your self-instructor. No obligation, 


Address . 


Instrument , 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


“The leader of the band."". The snappy, brilliant tone of the 
Wurlitzer "jazz" trumpet is making it more and more popular for 
dance music and orchestra work. As soon as you learn “‘lipping’”’ 
only a little practice is required to play simple band music. 





Copyright 1922 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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After Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 


The old song runs, 
“A winning way— 
a pleasant smile.” 













Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’sS— 
then your smile will 4 


be winning. 
And it will show re- 


sults in other ways: 
it will improve appe- 
tite and digestion, al- 
lay thirst and steady 
your nerves. 
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WRIGLEY’ Ss / 
DOUBLEMINT 


CHEWING GUMP / 
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Wrigley’s is made of pure chicle 
and other ingredients of the high- 
est quality, in modern, sanitary 
factories. Every package is sealed 
air-tight and comes to you clean, 
fresh and full-flavored. 


The Flavor Lasts 


A package of WRIG- 
LEY’S affords a 
great deal of pleas- 
ure and benefit for 
5 cents. 
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Rough Wear Can’t Hurt It 


Trim-fitting, good-looking hosiery always helps a fellow’s 
appearance. 


HOLEPROOF gives you that neat, well-dressed look—for 


any time or place. And you can wear it for any game or 
activity—confident that it will stand up under the rough- 
est wear. 

Besides always looking right, HOLEPROOF is in the first 
place, easy on the pocket-book that buys it—because it 
doesn’t cost a lot and wears remarkably. 

_At almost any store—styles for men, women, boys and 
girls. Silk, Silk-and-wool, Wool, Silk-faced, Lusterized 
Lisle—all the popular colors. Write for prices if your 
dealer hasn’t got it. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 





_ Jibby and the 


petronels, and perriers, and arbalests and 
all kinds of old war machines that were 
used to throw arrows and bolts and rocks 
and Greek fire. They’re all in the dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, I guess, but old 
Jibby seemed to know all about them, And 
when he had got through talking about 
them he began to talk of the throwing 
| things he had seen on the pampas and in 
Africa and wherever he had been. But 
what he ended up with was that all the 
arrow-throwing things sent the projectile 
with a snap, while the sort of catapult he 
meant threw it was a sort of overhand 
sweep, a good deal the same as we had 
been throwing the mud balls from the ends 
of our sticks. And Jibby thought that sort 
of overhand throw carried further than 
the snappy sort of throw. He said a ball 
player might pitch underhand when he 
wanted to pitch hard and straight, but if 
he wanted to throw hard and far he threw 
overhand. So it ended with Jibby betting 
Wampus two million nothings that .he 
could build a catapult that would throw a 
jrock further than any bow Wampus could 
| build would throw an arrow or a bolt. 

| “And I’d not be surprised,” Jibby said, 
| “if I built one that could throw a rock 
|clear across the river.” 

Well, when we said “river” we didn’t 
|mean river. The main channel of the Mis- 
| sissippi River does run in front of our is- 
|land, but it is not the whole river. Part 
[of the river runs behind our island, and 
if 
| 





another part runs on the other side of 
| Buffalo Island, which is across from in 
front of our island. The part in front of 
our island is called a “chute,” and it is 
about 900 yards wide—2700 feet. That's 
enough river to throw anything across. 


HE next day we all got at building the 

crossbow and the catapult. We sort 
of split into two sets; Tad was helping 
| Jibby and Skippy was helping Wampus; 
but I helped anybody that wanted help. 
Wampus and Skippy set about making the 
crossbow by hunting for a good sound 
well-seasoned hickory fence rail, and they 
found one over on the Illinois side, and 
set about shaping it into a bow, with an 
old adze and draw knife. It was some 
job! I guess that old adze was worn down 
past the hard steel that had been its cut- 
ting edge, for every half hour or so Wam- 
pus or Skippy would yell for me, and I'd 
| be turning the old grindstone to sharpen 
| the adze. And that gave Wampus his idea 
|for winding up the bow. He used the 
grindstone handle and axle and frame, 
with the grindstone off. 

Jibby Jones did not go at his job so di- 
rectly. He wouldn’t. That would not be 
like Jibby. He took a cigar box and 
some small pieces of wood and wire and 
one thing and another, and made a model 
first. I guess he changed that model sixty 
times, trying the throwing arms one way 
and then another way, trying two throw- 
ing arms and then one and then two again. 
| And, if you talk about a million, he had 
rabout a million pebbles on his porch, to 
ftest the model with. He would shoot a 
few pebbles and then he would tighten a 
string or loosen a wire, and then he would 
shoot a few more pebbles, And although 
‘at first the model would only throw a peb- 
ble half way from the porch steps to the 
river old Jibby worked on it until he could 
throw a pebble into the river, and then even 
‘further than that. And then he kept on 
changing the model, but it would not throw 
.as far as before, so he went back to the 
style that had been best. And the best 
style was the one with two arms and with 
a sort of nest between them to put the peb- 
ble in. The nest was at the upper ends of 
the arms, and a winder drew them back 
and let them go suddenly, and the pebble 
went scooting! It made a big arc up in 
the air and it did seem to go as far as 
anything could possibly go when thrown 
by such a small model. 

“How big are you going to build it?” I 
asked Jibby Jones. 

“Big,” Jibby said. 

He had to build it big, too. We saw that, 
as soon as Wampus began to get the bow 
of his crossbow any sort of shape. With 
a hickory bow the size Wampus and Skip- 
py were making that crossbow was going 
to throw an arrow a long distance and no 
mistake. Of course, when Wampus got it 
done and ready to use he would have to try 
out a lot of different sized and shaped and 
weighted arrows and bolts. He did not 
know and we did not know, and nobody 
could know, what it would shoot best. It 
might be a long slim light arrow, or a long 
slim heavy arrow, or an iron bolt. He 
might have to try for a week or two, test- 
ing one projectile and then another, before 
he was ready for the final contest. But 
Jibby’s was meant to shoot only one sort 
of projectile. It was meant to shoot a big 
heavy round rock. That’s the best thing in 
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Whangdoodle 


| (Continued from paye 21) 


the world to throw overhand. 

Wampus and Skippy got the hickory bow 
shaped to suit Wampus, and then they be- 
gan making what you'd call the barrel of 
the crossbow and it was just about then 
that Jibby had his model to suit him. He 
showed it to all of us, and Wampus—when 
he saw it—almost laughed his head off. 

“Caesar’s ghost!” he said. “That's the 
funniest catapult I ever did see! You don’t 
mean to call that a catapult, do you?” 

Jibby Jones put his head on one side and 
looked at his model. 

“Don't you think it looks like a catapult, 
Wampus?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t,” Wampus said. 

“Well, perhaps it does not look exactly 
like a catapult,” Jibby admitted. “Not like 
the one in the dictionary. But if it don't 
look like a catapult, I don’t know what it 
does look like.” 

“It looks like a whangdoodle to me,” 
Wampus said. “And there is no such thing 
as a whangdoodle. That's what I'd say it 
looks like.” 

So after that we did call it the whang- 
doodle. And when Jibby and Tad and I 
began to build it, it looked more like a 
whangdoodle than ever. It was all well 
enough to make a neat little model with a 
cigar box and a pocket knife and bits of 
string and wire, but when you begin to 
build a full sized affair, with ropes and 
chains and planks you have to cut with an 
axe, it looks different. Cruder, you might 
say. More like something you would call 
a whangdoodle. 

And it was quite some work, I'll tell 
you! In the first place this wasn’t going 
to be any shooter that you coulds wind up 
with a grindstone handle. This took a 
real winder, for Jibby said it was neces- 
sary, to be able to throw a thing far, that 
the thing should be solid and heavy. He 
meant to be able to throw a rock that 
weighed a hundred pounds, if he had to. 
His idea was that you can throw a chunk 
of lead further than you can throw a 
handful of feathers. And that seems rea- 
sonable. But when he took us up the 
island and showed us where the winder of 
the whangdoodle was to be, and what he 
was going to use as the two throwing 
arms, we just about fell over backwards. 


LL he was going to use as the throw- 

ing arms were a couple of trees. That's 
all; only a couple of trees! Hickory 
trees. 

Jibby had hunted along the shore until 
he found two hickory trees standing fairly 
close together, and all we had to do was 
trim off the branches and leave them 
standing as two hickory sticks, forty feet 
high. Back from these were two other 
trees, one a small maple and one a big 
elm, standing close together, and they were 
to be the uprights for the winder—the 
winch, Jibby called it. All Jibby planned 
to do was hitch ropes and chains well up 
toward the tops of the two hickory trees, 
hitch his dad’s hammock between the two, 
run the ropes back to the winch, and there 
was his whangdoodle! 

We went to work on the winch first, be- 
cause Jibby wanted to rig up his trigger 
arrangement while we were getting the 
two hickory trees in shape to be the arms 
of the whangdoodle. Then, when the winch 
was ready, we set at trimming the sides of 
the hickory trees that were toward the 
winch, trimming more off the larger of the 
two than off the other, so that they would 
have about equal “throw.” .Then, when 
Jibby had rigged his trigger to suit him, 
so that when the arm-trees were drawn 
back just so far the trigger would release 
them, he set to work building a platform 
of driftwood, with a ladder up to it. This 
was so he could load the whangdoodle. The 
idea was that the ammunition rocks would 
be hoisted onto the platform, the throwing 
arms drawn back, the rock dumped into the 
hammock, and then—whang!—the trigger 
would snap and off would go the rock, up 
into the air, making a dandy curve and 
falling in the river away far out, if it did- 
n’t carry clear across to the other side of 
the chute and land on Buffalo Island. 

Long before we had the whangdoodle 
half done Wampus had his crossbow all 
complete and was trying out different ar- 
rows and bolts. He had to do quite a lit- 
tle more work, then. He had made the 
barrel of his crossbow immovable, and 
when he began trying out different arrows 
he found he had it aimed too high, and he 
went to work and changed it, and fixed it 
with a hinge, so it could be raised or low- 
ered. Then he had to make all kinds of 
arrows, to try out. Jibby had the best of 
him there, for a rock is a rock, and the 
whangdoodle was only meant to shoot 
rocks. So, before Wampus was ready, we 
were ready, and we began hunting for the 
best sort of rocks to use. We got them 
from up the creeks, over on the Iowa shore, 
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from some 
to some 


mostly, and we got all sizes, 
about twenty-five pounds heavy 
four or five times as big. 

We were rowing back to our island with 
a hundred and twenty-five pounder, about, 
in my skiff one afternoon. It was a Tues- 
day, and we were planning to have the 
Championship Long Distance Crossbow- 
Whangdoodle Shooting Match the next 
Saturday afternoon, when our folks would 
be up—our fathers—and all of a sudden 
the big round rock gave a heave and rolled 
over, and crack went the side of the skiff! 
In two seconds all three of us were spilled 
into the river, and we had a great old 
time swimming after the oars and our 
hats and getting them to shore, and steam- 
boating the old skiff to land, for it had 
turned bottom-side up and was as heavy 
as iron when-it came to pushing it that 
Ww It was a good thing we could all 
m like a fish. But we did not mind it 














sv 
much—the water was warm. 5 
We got the old skiff up on the ripr 








ps 
and looked her over, and we were saying 
this and that—I wanted to get to work and 
mend the skiff before we fooled with the 








whangdoodle, but Jibby and Tad wanted 
to let the skiff wait and give the whang- 
doodle its first try. 





We were going on that way when some- 
body stopped, just up above us. 

“Well, young men,” 
to have had a wreck.” 


Wi 





“you seem 


looked up, and there was Mr. 
Campcardi, looking down at us and 
smiling, as pleasant as you ple; He had 
an oval ivory face, like Edward’s, and the 
same eyes and hair, and when he smiled he 
looked kind and friendly. 

“I’ve been looking at this contraption of 
yours back here,” he said. “It seems an 
elevated location for a hammock. Is it 
to be presumed that the idea is to repose 
above the mosquito zon 

“No, sir,” Jibby Jones 
whangdoodle.” 











said. “That's a 


“It's a sort of catapult,” I said. “To 
throw rocks.” 

“Indeed? Quite interesting. How far 
does ‘it throw rocks?” 

“We have not tried it yet,” Jibby said, 


and he climbed the ripraps and walked with 
Mr. Campeardi toward the whangdoodle. 
We followed after him. 

“I shall be interested to have 
plain the interesting instrument,” Mr. 
Campeardi said. “Everything on the is- 
land interests me now. I have taken a 
cottage; the cottage called Easy Hours.” 

Well, we thought that was funny, be- 
cause Mrs. Campcardi had not seemed to 
like the island much. 

“My dear wife did not care for your is- 
land,” Mr. Campcardi went on, “nor was 
I eminently impressed by it at the first 
seeing, but I was too recently from more 
metropolitan centers, I dare say. I have 
heard everyone declare what happy times 
you lads have here. And my dear wife has 
gone to a sick sister in Japan. My own 
sister will be here. My own sister is more 
used to roofing it.” 

We did not understand what he meant at 
first, but he meant “roughing it.” He 
missed some words by an inch or two that 
way, because he was Spanish, I guess. 

“And I hope, young gentlemen, you will 
like the young son and heir of the Camp- 
cardis,” Mr. Campcardi said quite serious- 
ly. “He is truly not such an unpleasant 
young fellow. No!” 

“I guess we'll like him all right,” Jibby 
said. “We did like him well enough.” 

“And you must pardon my wife and 
1f,” said Mr. Campcardi. “My dear 
wife and myself may have seemed rude. 
We hope you will forgive us. My son 
will have a motor boat——’ 

“We don’t care about the motor boat,” 
Jibby said. “If we like him we'll like 
him. Did he come to the island to-day?” 

“He came,” said Mr. Campcardi. 

“Well, tell him to come on up here, 
then,” Jibby said. “Unless Wampus and 
Skippy have got him. We'll show him 
how the whangdoodle works. We'll let 
him help work it.” 

“Alas!” said Mr. Campcardi. ‘The 
young Edward feared you might not wel- 
come him with open arms so soon after 


you ex- 

















our arrival. He suggested that it might 
be well for me to make my own_ peace 
with you before he made himself con- 
spicuous by his presence. See! He is 


there!” 

Mr. Campcardi pointed to the river and, 
sure enough, there was Edward chasing 
upstream in the swell motor boat, and 
letting her out for all she was worth, too, 


“Too fast! Too rapid!” Mr. Camp- 
cardi said with a frown, and then he 
turned and examined the whangdoodle, 


while Jibby Jones explained how it worked. 
Even our own fathers could not have been 
more interested than he was. He asked 
which boy had invented it, and threw back 
his head and laughed, and then he asked 
us to wind it up and have it throw a rock. 

“Well, we haven’t worked it yet,” Jibby 
said doubtfully. “A whangdoodle like this 
may not work very well the first time. 
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But L'll try it, if you say so.” 

“Oh, please!” said Mr. Campcardi. 

He sat down on one of the boxes we 
had ropes in, and Jibby climbed the lad- 
der to the ammunition platform, and Tad 
and I went to the winch and began to 
wind up. We had taken about ten turns 








of the winch and the turning was begin-| 
ning to get mighty hard, when all at 
once Jibby Jones c i 
“Your boat! Your boat!” 
HE next moment there came a dull 
“thung!” sound from the river, and 


Mr. Campeardi was on his feet, and we 
had let the winch unwind with a rush, for 
the Campcardi motor boat was drifting 
down the chute, and it was all one mass of 
flames, and Edward Campceardi was stand- 
ing at the very stern, with the flames 
blowing toward him. We saw him slap at 
the light coat he had on, beating out the 
fire where it was catching, and then Mr. 
Campcardi cried, without taking his eyes 
from the boat. 

“My boy! My boy! He 

And then Eddie 
the river. 

I started to run toward the cottages, but | 
anyone ought to have known that was no | 


cannot swim!” 
Campcardi jumped into 


use, | 
“George! Come back here!” Jibby 
shouted and I stopped. Jibby was climb- 


to the whangdoodle’s am- 
munition platform. ‘Wind her up, Tad! 
Wind her up, George! Help them, quic 
Mr. Campeardi!” he shouted, and he be- 
gan shucking off his shoes and throwing 
off his coat and pants. The two tree-arms 
of the whangdoodle came lower and lower, 
bending like two willow wands, and the | 
three of us strained and pulled at the 
handles of the winch, and just as the} 
hammock-sling reached the platform level 
Jibby Jones stepped in and crouched down 
with his head against his knees and his 
arms wrapped around them, and the next 
instant there was a whale of a “whang!” 


ing the ladder 











Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 











and the two tree-arms of the whang- 
doodle snapped up. Jibby Jones shot out | 
and up, high in the air, far out over the 
river, and away out n the burning | 
motor boat he hit the water with a big 
splash. For a second or two that seemed | 


like a couple of years we waited and then 
saw him swimming hand over hand, 


| Father and Son 








saw him reach back and grab something 

black, and saw him striking out for our B h S h D t 
shore, swimming on his side with a one- uesc er axop one ue 
arm overhand stroke. And then Tad and 

I woke up. We ran down the ripraps and | There's something about a Buescher Saxophone that just 
peeled some of our clothes and pushed , - - i : 
my old skiff into the water and swam| Makes music come out of anyone. You may think you 





with it toward where Jibby was. 

Old Jibby was pretty much all in when 
he put his paw on the skiff, and we helped | 
him boost Edward onto it. We landed | 
down near the cottages, with Mr. Camp- | 
cardi running along down the bank as we 
floated down and worked in, and when we 
touched the rocks of the ripraps he was 
there to pick up Edward. 

He carried Edward up the rocks and by | 
that time everyone was there, and they got 
Edward sitting up and looking around, and 
nobody was dead or drowned or anything. 
And the next thing we knew, Mr. Camp- 
cardi was down on his knees kissing Jib- 
by’s bare feet. 

Well, that was all right. If a man 
wants to show his feelings by kissing feet 
I don’t know any better feet to kiss than 
some that have been kicking in the river 
for a mile or so. But from then on there 


can’t play; Father may think he can’t play—but you will 
both be pleasantly surprised when you try to make music 
on a Buescher Saxophone. 





True-Tone Saxophone 





Of all musical instruments, the Saxophone is the easiest to master. 
It is a boy’s ideal Instrument, one to which he takes naturally, for it 
fully satisfies that craving every boy has to personally produce music. 


yasn't a thing i e wi aia a 
ee fe eee ihe uc Any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet, or other 
cardi wouldn't have done for him. Foot] Instrument will be sent on 6 days’ trial in your own home and easy 


payments arranged, if desired. 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free 
(upon request) with each new Saxophone, it is possible to learn to 
play the scale in an hour. In a few weeks you can be playing popular 
music and take a place in either band or orchestra. 


kissing was the very least; just a sort of 
fancy work thrown in for good measure. 
He thought Jibby was the greatest per- 
son in the world. 

So, a couple of days later, we were talk- 
ing about how Jibby had fired himself out 
of the whangdoodle, and TI guess Jibby 
was getting sick enough of hearing about 
it He wasnt interested in the whang- 
doodle any longer, because it had thrown 
Jibby himself about twice as far as Wam- 
pus had been able to make his crossbow 
shoot an arrow or a bolt or anything else. | 

“Well, it’s all right to be a hero,” Wam- 
pus said, “but I think a man is crazy to 
let himself be shot out of a whangdoodle. 


Organize a Saxophone Quartet 


By organizing a Saxophone quartet of your own you will become a 
very popular person in your neighborhood besides having a lot of 
pleasure and earning an income. Nothing can take the place of the 
Saxophone for home entertainment, church, lodge or school. Saxo- 
phone players are always in demand for dance or band work. 








It’s all right pi e Scogtne through the $100 to $250 weekly is not uncommon for musicians of ability to 
air, but you might have hit the water with) arn, Buescher True-Tone Instruments have helped to make famous 
an awful whop. If you had smashed out > ae i 5 

Aatsaul thelwater-coh Paul Whiteman, Tom Brown, Jascha Gurewich and many others. 


Even though you may not be interested in becoming a professional 
player, you will never regret being able to play a saxophone because 
of the pleasure and advantages it affords you socially. 


“T wouldn't,” Tibby said. 

I'd like to know how you could know 
you wouldn't,” Wampus asked with a lot 
of scorn in his voice. “I’ve dived as much 
as anybody has, and I couldn't be sure I'd 


Free Saxophone Book 





cut into the water clean and sharp. Not 
when a whangdoodle had slung me that A copy of this interesting book is waiting for you. It explains the history and 
far. development of the Saxophone. It tells 

“That's where I have the best of you,| which saxophone takes violin, cello and 

F Se ae ry ie 2 Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Wampus,” Jibby said. That's one ad-| bass parts and many other things you 

) " 1011 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

vantage of having a nose like mine. It} would like to know. Also illustrates first 
cuts into the water like the prow of aj lesson. Send coupon for your free copy. Gotitiees ot Fain inva reatert tin eitgahetey mous UiieckeMpeloge 
yacht. I'm a safe whangdoodle diver as Saxophone......Cornet...... Trombone ......Trumpet....+. 


jong as I can keep my nose aimed in the (Mention any other instrument interested in) 


right direction.” 
But I noticed he did not do any more 
whangdoodle diving! Once was enough. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1011 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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I built this fine 
Auto Chassis with 
MECCANO 


Every part of Meccano is a real engineering 
piece—pulleys, 
couplings, all perfectly designed and accur- 
ately made. 


gears, strips, rods and 


MECCANO 


fun is never ending. All the models work just like the 
real thing. A beautifully illustrated Book of Instruc- 
tions goes with each outfit. 


Send for this Free Book 


It tells all about the joys of building models with 
Meccano and contains many pictures of models and 
This fine book will be sent to you free if 
you will send us the names and addresses of three of 
Put No. 51 after your own name 


outfits. 


your chums. 
for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, 









INC. 


Division A 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Runs under its own electric 
power. 
sion, complete differential, worm 
steering gear, etc. 


In Canada: MECCANO LTD., 
11 Colborne St., 
TORONTO 






Three speed transmis- 



































Carries Great Messages Around 
the World 


'HAT statement adequately corcect what is perhaps the great- 
est influence of radio in develo ine and bettering human 


fraternal interest, not only between t! 


of one country, of one sit opict ever a ae je nation but between all 


nations and all peoples of the world. 


Be these messages from overeat leaders—from the heads of 
the world’s greatest educational institutions or 5 
stand foremost in the arts of the world—they will serve to bring the 


human race into closer contact. 


In the past ages great orators and writers, famous poets and mu- 
the destinies of nations, and have been instru- 
mental in the rise and downfall of mighty empires. 

In the future these same influences of similar great minds will 
h radio, create a better understanding and a greater fraternal 


sicians have swayed 


throu; 


spirit between the people of the nations. 


It is the vacuum tube that has made possible this broad and 
far reaching application of radio telephony, and that plays the most 
important part in the operation of your receiving set. 

Cunningham Vacuum Tubes, standard for all makes of rec: 
ing sets—built by one of the world’s largest manufacturers 


unlimi 
experience and 





CUNNINGHAM RADIO TURES 
€-301A—6 Volts 4amp. Amplifier $6.50 

























eople of one community, 


from those who 











ith 
d resources—are the product fe years of manufacturing 
creative genius of the engineers of that great 
scientific_organization, the Research Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company. 





CUNNINGHAM 
National 
Tube Week 
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Grooming the Cub 


“Till make you one 








OOD eats 
for a_ girls’ 
place, don't 

you thank. * 
The Cub’s . manner 
was a cheerful mix- 
ture of deference 
and __ independence. 
| The deference was 
| that which a newly 
pledged college 
freshman naturally 
shows two promi- 


nent upperclassmen of his prospective fra- 
ternity; the independence—well, that was 
| what the Cub naturally showed any man. 

“Good enough!” King, assistant editor 
on the Daily, bit off the words with a 
snap that brought an astonished gasp from 
the Cub and an amused snort from God- 
dard, the big senior who was swinging 
}down North University Avenue between 
the husky young Cub and the lean, well- 
groomed junior. 


“What the ding-ding is the matter, 
King?” demanded the Cub, omitting all 
deference. 


That omission unleashed the restraint 
King had been keeping on himself ever 
| since the three had left the sorority house 
where they had been guests at dinner. And 
it kept Goddard from trying to check the 
first surge of scathing comment that King 
loosed upon the luckless freshman. “After 
all, the Cub is pretty rough,” thought God- 
| dard, and hardened his heart to permit the 
| work of the junior’s blistering tongue. 
| “I wonder you can see that there i 
thing the matter,” King was saying 
was keeping his voice low, mindful of the 

fact that they were on the street, but the 
| sting in his tone reddened the Cub’s ears. 
“You certainly don’t make a habit of 
using your powers of observation. I never 
saw a fellow make so many fool breaks in 
table manners as you did this evening. You 
pulled some pretty raw stuff. Don’t you 
know any better?” 

“Why, I—you see— 
stammer. 

Nick King broke in ruthlessly: ‘Never 
mind the explanations. I know all about 
your tumbling around in boarding houses 
| winters and living in your father’s engi- 








” 


the Cub began to 





| | neering camps summers, but that doesn’t ex- 


cuse you. Why didn’t you watch your dad 
occasionally? When he spent the week end 
with us last winter, every fellow in the 
house noticed his ripping good manners. 
“Thanks,” said the Cub gruffly, and he 
meant it. But he added a t elligerent, “Glad 
| someone in the family suits you. 
“Shut up and take what’s coming to you,” 
King admonished him sharply, and the re- 
| straining pressure of Goddard's hand on 
| the Cub’s arm repeated the warning. 





GOOD many cubs need grooming,” 

the junior continued, “but rubbing 
down isn’t enough for you—you need to 
have things rubbed in.” 


“You're doing it, all right, Nick,” God- 
‘dard said dryly. 
| “Someone must. The young nut ob- 


viously didn’t pick up much civilized social 
information on his own.” - 
“Guess I’m pretty careless,” the Cub ad- 
mitted. “Dad never had time to jack me 
up much, I'll be glad if you'll set me right 
on a few definite points instead of Bs 
“Instead of what?” snapped King 
The Cub suddenly broke into a contag- 
ious chuckle. “Well,” he confessed, “I was 
going to say ‘instead of just bawling me 
out’ .” 
The junior grinned in spite of himself, 











but sent sternly: “Lucky for you that 
you chok your impudence. A fresh- 
man keeps vil tongue in his head on all 
occasions. That's one of the A B C’s of 


campus etiquette.” 

“He seems to have picked that up by 
himself,” Goddard offered. 

“Scems to have, yes. But I'll bet he 
didn’t. How about it, Cub?” 

“I got it pretty much by myself.” The 
Cub's tone was bland. “Haven't had more 
than five or six lessons on it to date.” 

“I thought so,” King said grimly, on top 
of Goddard’s shout of laughter. “Well, 
you'll be coming over to the house to live 
next week, and we'll give you a lot more 
lessons on different subjects—including the 
etiquette of eating. You don’t dine out with 





right now,” King as- 
sured him. “Come on 
in.” 

“Thanks a lot, but 
I'll get it to-mor- 
row.” The Cub was 
evidently aching to 
get away, but King 
had already run up 
the steps, and God- 
dard slipped a com- 
pelling arm behind 
the freshmar’s shoulders. 

“Come on, son,” said the big senior 
“That was a royal invitation. You want to 
learn to recognize the brand.” 

“I want to learn a lot, I gues said the 
Cub rather forlornly as he followed God- 
dard through the hall and over to the open 
fire in the big living-room, which happened 
to be deserted except for King. He was 
at the desk, scribbling furiously on a card 
of generous size, 

“You'll learn it.” 
in Goddard's eyes. 

The Cub caught the twinkle, and the 
sympathy beneath it. “A fellow’s manners 
don’t seem so all-fired important to me,” 
he confided. “After all, it’s playing square 
and fighting hard that count most in this 
man’s world.” 

“Right.” Goddard was grave now. “But 
you'll save yourself some burning embar- 
rassment and perhaps some real, setbacks in 
your business or profession, Cub, if you'll 
take on a little more polish. A social crip- 
ple is likely to find the walking difficult at 
times, and he’s often an unholy nuisance to 
his friends.” 





There was a twinkle 


HE Cub sent a glance of rueful under- 

standing toward King, just as that 
social arbiter shoved back his chair and got 
up. He came over to the fire, card ‘in hand 
The Cub was on his feet instantly. Behind 
his back, Goddard nodded approval of the 
fact. Then he rose, too, and with an easy 
word of apology—‘Mind if I 
son?”—read the card over the Cub 
der. King had written, with emphatic 
dashes : 








HicH Spots iv TABLE MANNERS 


1. Your napkin isn't a blooming ban- 
ner; unfold it, just half way, doing the 
work below the level of the tablecloth, and 
slip it over your lap. If you're a_one- 
meal guest,. you don’t need to fold it 
again at the end of the meal, but neither 
do you need to leave it looking like a 
wad of dry wash. 


2. Eat your soup from the side of your 
spoon, you goof—and scoop it up away 
from you, not toward you. 


3. For the love of Mike, don’t butter 
a big piece of bread and take bites from 
it. Break off a bit the size of a refined 
mouth and butter that. (I mean the 
bread, but it won't hurt you to butter your 
mouth some.) 


4. Why shovel up peas with your 
spoon? Be a sport and use your fork for 
manipulating vegetables. That includes 
coaxing baked potato eut into the open— 
and you butter the spud with your fork, 
too, 


5. If you ke a cutting all your meat 
up in little @ before you start in 
eating, we'll eit you a nursery. Cut 
off and eat ome’ mouthful at a time. 

6. Don't incline-plane your knife and 
fork against your plate, with the handle 
end on the table. Lay them on your plate 














when you're not using them. When you 
finish, leave them close together side by 
side, with the handles sticking out just an 


inch or two beyond the right-hand rim of 
your plate, 


7. What's the big idea in leaving your 
spoon in your coffee cup? You'll have a 
grand spill some day, sure. A man with 
a business head parks his spoon in his 
saucer. . Just plain common. sense 
in dodging messiness or chances of messi- 
ness about all there is to good table 
manners anyhow. 






HE Cub’s face was a study as he read, 

but when he had finished he looked up 
and met King’s eyes gamely. 

“Guess I made every ‘fox pass’ on your 
list,” he acknowledged. “I need grooming 
all right.” Then he added with a wry grin, 
“Good of you to write this out. I suppose 
after the combing down you gave me, I 
shouldn’t have asked you to help with the 
brushing up.” 

King’s eyes had softened, but he replied 
as brusquely as ever, “Glad to be of ser- 
vice in both ways. All I ask is that you 











Sree strate um ae Patent Notice: <yn”ine'a" September 24 to shine when the grooming is over.” 





me again until you've been table-broke.” 

















Battery Det. & Amp. 6.50 ered by patents dated 11-7-05, 1- “6 ” 
cn "6 Volts Gas treo and others tsa ani October 1, 1923 Ouch murmured the Cub. ‘Ther The yj jit ITU ILA 
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simi n stan= pon. Ane . g f J : 
dard beso => 5 PENS neS eR a ee cer to Radio Dealers house, and all three men paused for a mo- I Oaudale secuey ink eee 
ment, 


either) could selye—why Larry Montague 
and Bug Burmister played like wildcats 
whenever anybody'’d mention waterfalls 
in New Zealand, or the odd customs of 


“Come in and tell us what you wish,” 
Goddard said encouragingly. “It isn’t late.” 


es 


HE Cub shook his head. “Guess I’d Japan, or anything like that. But they 

better goon. But I was wishing that 4/4 and how | ie ahected the season's 

one of you would make me a sort of list oa full of yaaa arts ae 

Home Office of my worst breaks at table. I'd like to Neil Estes Gack? ‘Watch far 4© mest 
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month. 








practice up a little before I 
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Privateers of ’76 


(Continued from pave 1) 


sir, may I have a caddy o’ China tea and 
a bolt of India silk out of that lumpin’ 
ark? 'Twould tickle my old woman.” 

“Go help yourself, Tom,” said the cap- 
tain, with one of his slow smiles. He 
moved on to inspect the battery and told 
the gunners to waste no ammunition. They 
would have a huge target and there was 
no excuse for missing it. Then at the 
same leisurely gait he climbed to the quar- 
terdeck and tolded his arms to resume the 
vigilant survey of the noble East Indiaman 
which was, indeed, a rare sea picture. 

Few of the men had ever beheld such 
a ship as this. She typified the power and 
riches of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany which had created an empire of its 
own. Massive was the word to describe 
this ship that came lumbering across the 
blue ocean at three or four knots’ speed. 
The white bands glistening along her side 
showed that she carried guns on two 
decks. The hull rose high from the water 
and was ornamented with gilt-work and 
paint which sparkled in the sun. So 
heavy were the masts and spars that they 
looked clumsy. Compared with the Yankee 
privateer she was enormous. 

Captain Haraden gave no more orders 
until the ships were a half mile apart. 
Then the General Pickering turned and 
ran in the same direction as the East 
Indiaman which paid not the slightest 
notice. A long pennant floated from one 
masthead, the Company’s square flag from 
another. This was to announce who and 
what she was, Let insignificant strangers 
beware of molesting her. The privateer 
now flung her own ensign to the breeze 
and steered a little closer. 

Captain Haraden had discovered what 
was vital to his plan of tactics. The 
Pickering, riding deep with ballast to 
bring her to her best sailing trim, was the 
faster ship by two knots to one. Half a 
gale of wind would have been required to 
quicken the sluggish pace of the India- 
man. Every American seaman who could 
be spared from the guns was sent to the 
braces or into the tops to handle sail. The 
privateer tacked and swept toward the 
Indiaman and passed astern and poured 
a broadside into the carved woodwork 
and square windows. Not a gun could be 
brought into play against such a swift 
blow as this. It was Captain Haraden’s 
hope to avoid the punishment of a direct 
cannonading, To stand and take it would 
have been to have his ship crumpled like 
an egg shell. In this ocean prize ring he 
was the light-weight boxer pitted against 
a slower, heavier foeman. 












OING wide of the ponderous enemy, 

the nimble Pickering gathered speed 
and turned again, this time to sail athwart 
the other ship’s bows and repeat the dose 
of round shot. To be raked fore and 
aft in this audacious manner was bitter 
medicine for the proud t Indiaman. 
Deliberately she shortened sail and swung 
to present a broadside-fo®%he insolent Yan- 
kee. The tier$§ of cann thundered with 
terrific detonation, but there was much 
more noise than damage. Only the largest 
guns found the range and they fired high 
over the low hull of the Pickering, smash- 
ing a light spar or two. 

This was the beginning of a duel which 
was fought until after the sun went down. 
With the greater speed and agility, the 
Pickering was able to tack and fill past 
bow or stern and deliver her smashing 
blows. Once or twice she closed in and 
fired fairly into the British gun ports but 
the musketry fire from the lofty decks 
was so cruel that the cost was dear. Toil- 
ing at a gun, Stephen Claghorn heard a 
sob of agony beside him and turned to 
catch young Jerry McNabb in his arms. 
A musket ball had struck him in the breast 
oJ the wound was mortal. Stephen laid 
him down, with a hawse: LOr ape 274 
the two-fisted terror of youthful Salem 
was a warrior to the end. 

“You couldn't do it, Steve—stretch me 
flat like this,” he murmured with a faint 
grin. “Got the number of my mess, did 
they? Jonathan Haraden ‘ll make ’em 
pay for it. I—I reckon on seein’ this prize 
pull down her bloody red ensign. Jump 
to your gun—don’t bother with me. I am 
done for.” 

“Good bye, Jerry,” said 
will ram home a double-s 
pay your score.” 

The wind was setting the two ships in 
toward the coast of Spain 
mountain range was visible. By sunset 
they were only a few miles off the har- 
bor of Bilbao. Whenever the East India- 
man endeavored to resume her homeward 
bound course or to work offshore, Cap- 
tain Haraden sent his ship ahead of her 
and raked her again and again. With the 
failing light the privateer grew bolder. 
She was small and hard to hit while the 
enemy loomed like a grim fortress. Four 
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mortal hours had they fought each other 
and the issue was undecided. 

The East Indiaman was crippled but 
unconquered. Her rudder had been dis- 
abled and streams of water gushed from 
the scuppers to show that the pumps had 
been manned. The bowsprit hung like a 
broken tree and the headsails trailed over- 
side. The wind had gone down with the 
sun. It merely rippled the lustrous ocean. 
So slowly did it fan the privateer along 
that Captain Haraden feared a dead calm 
which might leave him too near the} 
enemy’s heavy guns. | 

He gave the order to cease firing and | 
for once he heard his crew complain. They | 
swore like mutineers but he blandly ex- 
plained that it was time for supper and a 
night’s respite They would resume the 
engagement in the morning and he looked 
forward to a happy conclusion. Where- 
upon they yelled approval and fairly 
mobbed the ship’s cooks. 

There was not much sleep aboard the 
General Pickering. Strange to relate, only 
two had been killed and six wounded. 
Musketry fire and flying splinters had hit 
most of these. The little ship had been 
so adroitly sailed and maneuvered that 
she could be made ready overnight to play 
the game again. And so they mended 
spars and rigging and cleared away de- 
bris. Stephen Claghorn stood a late 
watch as orderly at the door of the cap- 
tain’s cabin. After a final turn on deck, 
Jonathan Haraden came below and re- 
moved his coat and boots. Beckoning the 
boyish orderly, he said: 

“Come in, my lad. You ought to be 
abed. I am told you did well.” 

“IT helped pop at the old tea-wagon, sir. 
We will take her in the morning, won't 
we?” 

“I think so. But it will be tough work. 
The first officer is to let me know if the 
wind comes up before dawn. Otherwise 
I am not to be disturbed.” 

At the end of his’ watch Stephen went 
on deck to spread the news that the cap-| 
tain was fast asleep. This was hailed as 
an excellent moment. It braced the spirits 
of tired men to whom the odds seemed al- 
most hopeless, now that the heat of bat- 
tle had cooled. If the captain could snore, 
they felt easy enough to snatch forty 
winks themselves. Some of them stared 
at the dark bulk of the East Indiaman, so 
massive and forbidding in the starlight. 
Lanterns twinkled on her deck or gleamed 
through the open ports. In the quiet air 
the voices of the British sailors could be 
heard, and the blows of hammer and axe. 





T dawn the breeze revived. Slowly | 

the crippled Indiaman drifted toward 
the headlands of Bilbao bay. The shat- 
tered rudder post had been braced with 
ropes and spars. The ship steered after a 
fashion but she was unable to work off- 
shore with the wind from the wrong quar- 
‘ter. The crew of the privateer watched 
her go sagging off to leeward and won- 
dered if Captain Haraden intended to wait 
and let her strand on the rocks. But he 
had no idea of losing his prize or con- 
fessing himself beaten off. 

With the spyglass he carefully studied 
the enemy's ship while the privateer loos- 
ened the sails which had been furled 
for the night. He was freshly shaven and 
carefully attired. No anxiety clouded his 
brow and his speech was quiet and courte- 
ous. But those around him could feel the 
i ity of purpose. He was as hard and 
steel. The seamen were ordered 
to drag six of the guns across the deck 
and make them fast. This concentrated 
the battery on%ane side of the ship and 
almost doubled the weight of metal in a 
broadside. There was to be no more sail- 
ing around the Indiaman and using the 
advantage of speed. Such tactics had 
served fo mart and disable her but they 
could not compel surrender, . 

With the Pickering ready to join battle 
the crew were piped to breakfast. To their 
amazement the people of Bilbao were 
flocking down to the. headlands and 
beaches, thousands of them. They came 
on foot and in carriages. There seemed to 
be no end of them. And the bay was alive 
with craft of every description, Spanish | 
luggers and feluccas, pinnaces and cut- 
ters, all under sail and crowding for the 
entrance of the bay. And still they came, | 
oars flashing from small boats, fishermen 
spreading red lateen sails, barges rowed by 
ilors of the Spanish navy. The crowds 
on shore increased. Bilbao was swarming 
pell-mell to witness the thrilling spectacle. 
It was far better than a bull fight. 

And a brave sight it was for a holiday. 
A great ship of England, the ancient 
enemy of Spain, attacked by a little Yan- 
kee privateer! 

With her yards squared the gallant 
Pickering came up astern of the Indiaman 
but instead of veering off was seen to! 
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“Top Notch!” 


A familiar footprint 4 
wherever Americans go 


Fe the Mexican Border to the 
Canadian Line, wherever Ameri- 
cans go, there you will find this same 
familiar footprint bearing the Top 
Notch Cross. 


Men and boys, everywhere, have 
come to recognize in that good old 
trade mark the symbol of real service 
in rubber-soled canvas shoes. 


There are Top Notch shoes for every pur- 
pose. For track, for training, for crew, for 
boxing, fencing, hiking, camping, tennis, 
baseball, and every outdoor sport. Then 
for indoors there are shoes for basketball, 
ae hest, squash, and general gymnasium 
work. 


Go now to your nearest sporting goods 
dealer or shoe store and try a pair. See for 
yourself how good they look and how com- 
fortable they feel. Be sure, however, that 
you ask for Top Notch by name, and look 
for the Top Notch Cross on soles or ankle 4 
patches to be certain you are getting the 
shoes you want. 


‘TOP NOTC 


A GUARANTEE [4] OF MILEAGE 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U.S.A. 










GYM BAL 
A fine example of the Top 
Notch line. Ideal out- 
doors for hiking, camping 
or general sport. Indoors 
for general gymnasium 
work. Made in regular 
or athletic styles. 








Beat ’em all 


r) : teer delivered a smash- 

MP 2162s ecincace is You can beat ’em all, race or no race, if you ing: broadside of four= 
reducing roller bearings. are “driving” an Auto- Wheel—the speediest boys’ | | teen guns. y ball 
Other Features of the coaster. In a race, if you have the only Auto- had an extra charge of 

_ ~~ Shuto Wheel Coaster Wheel, winning is dead easy. Only another Row ex ; behind a 
Mt i Strongly b oug 

a iaryest AGrooaineel Auto-Wheel can give you any competition. i ae ee ae ee 
faulnped ovithh Roveersine It’s the self-contained Bessemer steel roller | had been many years 

Also steel-tired disc or wood ‘bearings which make an Auto-Wheel Coaster go so | float and her plank- 
spoke wheels if desired. ing was brittle with 


All wheels interchangeable 
Hound brace 





Sutin aes principle as automobile bearings. Thoroughly | fourteen guns tore her 
pin *  greasedatthe factory. That’s why they put speed | side open. It gored her 
Sides mortised as well as j as though the sea had 
nailed flung her upon some 
. granite reef. The mene 
‘ ing shock of it was like 
' QO» e@ an explosion between Esthetic Mr. 
decks. The gunners with, common 
G ster aA SA NX eG x: were flung this way Renate Mo 
oa Ss ar Av\ 0) ar S and that and only a 
Write for Catalog which shows all models of the Auto-/ few of them in the . 
Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto-Wheel’s lower tier were able to load and fire. 
junior companion for your little brother and sister. If you | = 4 - 
send the names and addresses of three local coaster wagon HE privateer moved forward and 
dealers, telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we will| 4 Passed out of danger. She lacked a 
give you a year’s subscription FREE to the “Auto-Wheel ™izzcn topmast and the sails were riddled 


Spokes-man,” a dandy little magazine fora boy like you. 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 
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These are perfect 
working models 


HINK of the fun of operating a complete 
Railroad System, all your own! One that 
is an actual reproduction, down to the littlest 
dil. of the most up-to-date railroads in the 


country. — = 


Ives Railroads are perfect working models. There are 
powerful electric passenger engines, husky freight loco- 
motives; parlor-cars, coaches and observation cars; mail 
and baggage cars; box-cars, tank-cars, cattle-cars, gravel- 
cars. You don’t know what fun is, until you operate 
your own Ives Railroad. 


If you’re interested in ships, start an Ives Fleet. There 
J are great liners, freighters, tug-boats, submarines, de- 
A stroyers, pleasure crafts and racing yachts. All working 
i models of the real thing. 


\ Send for this book 


SEND 10c in coin or stamps with your name and address 
. and we’ll mail you a beautifully illustrated book with 12 
pages in full color that tells all about Ives Trains and 
Ives Boats. The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 219 

Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ives Toys 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 
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fast and so easily that it seems to be running itself. 
These bearings are made on exactly the same 
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}move straight ahead. It looked as if the 
lships were about to be interlocked, side 
by side, muzzle to muzz If this should 
happen the British sailors would come 
storming through the ports in greatly 
superior numbers and carry the privateer 
|by boarding. But Captain Haraden was 
not inviting such a disaster as this. He 
stood close to the two helmsmen, conning 
the vessel himself. 























Side by side the ships w no more 
| than a few yards apart, the privateer 
| deftly guided to avoid collision. So close 
did she run that the upper tier of the 
enemy's guns could not be depre 
do her harm. And as Captain I 
had suspected, even the lower tier of guns 


was higher than his own deck. In short, 
his chance of victory was in the fact that 





his ship was so much smaller than the 
other, 

The Englishmen assumed that these des- 
perate devils of Yankees were about to 


try to finish it with cutlass and pike. What 
| else could it mean than 
a boarding party? But 
instead of hand-to- 
hand conflict the priva- 

















age. The hurricane of 
iron missles from these 








she able to snuggle under the very muz- 
zles and deride them. American seamen 
were falling, but others leaped to serve in 
their plac Very deliberately they ele- 
vated the guns to point at the quarterdeck 
and waist of the Indiaman. 

" ’ roared Captain Haraden. 

Those whizzing crowbars were wickeder 
than shrapnel. Fourteen cannon crammed 
with them. It was a bloody business on 
the Englishman's deck when these strange 
projectiles came turning end for end to 
mow men down. For the moment the 
survivors were put to rout. They knew 
not what to make of it. During this con- 
fusion the privateer sailed out of range 
but ever so slowly. She was like a bird 
with a broken wing. A dozen men were 
dead or helple The others were hack- 

















ing away at tangled cordage or hauling 
at wrecked gun carriages. 
HIS was the end of it, they said. No 
more powder! And the Englishman 














but the hull was sound. And there were 





men enough left on their feet to fight 
| another round. The Pickering stood 
away, into the mouth of the bay, and was 
about to return to the attack when a 


blackened scamp of a powder boy scram- 
bled to the quarterdeck and panted to the 








captain: 

“Please, sir, the chief gunner to 
| tell you there is only one more charge. 

“One more charge of powder for the 
| battery?” cried Jonathan Haraden, his 
composure shaken. “But he tallied the 
bags last night.” 

“Yes, sir, but the bottom layers are 
damp,” answered the urchin who was 
weeping bitterly. “Water oozed into the 


magazine where a shot must ha’ started a 
frame. The chief gunner s: it's his 
fault and he. oughter be, pistol ed for it. 
Please, sir, I think so too.’ 

“Tell him to see that every gun is care- 
fully loaded. Let him break out those 
!cases of crowbars. He is to fill the guns 
with crowbars on top of the round shot.” 

“Aye, sir, when you lifted them crow- 
bars out o’ that prize cargo off Cape Sable 
| I might ha’ known you never meant to use 
‘em peaceable.” 




















As the urchin fled with the message to 
hief gunner, he was joyously chanting: 
“Crowbars! Crowba: A belly-full of 
crowbars ! And you've g to eat ’em, 





Johnny Bull.’ 
Captain Haraden walked to the rail, 
stroked his chin, brushed a fleck of soot 














from his coat, and frowned at the sea. 
This indicated that he was seriously per- 
turbed, almost nervous. After some cogita- 
tion he turned to his first officer and said: 

“T shall have to change my plans, Mr. 
Perkins. I intended striking him _im the 
same place. Two oy thite thore momen 


that aiid we could split him open like a 
pumpkin. You will be good enc te 
place the ship farther away from him, say 
about a hundred yards.” 

“Very well, replied the troubled 
Mr. Perkins, “but if we lay there broad 
side on, he will pound the tar out of us.” 

“Yes, It will mean a drubbing,” was 
the even response. “But we have stood 
some of his guns on end. And his men are 
losing heart. Do as I say, at once. And 
by the v instruct the chief gunner to 
train the pieces on his upper deck. Sweep 
it like a broom.” 

It was a tribute to the master of the 
privateer that his crew showed no signs of 
faltering when these orders were repeated 
to them. Cheerfully they prepared to fire 
the last shots in the locker, still confident 
that the East Indiaman would somehow 
be theirs. 
| Alas, it was a cruel drubbing when the 
Pickering sailed boldly into this perilous 
position. The British gun crews were able 
to hit her fair and square. No longer was 
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T pi ed e should 


Frog: 


always try to avoid folks 





Shacks! What we should avoid most is 


folks with a taste for frog legs and turtle soup.’ 





was groggy and almost ready to quit 
Well, it had been a grand fight and they 
had done their best. Clear away the mess 
and stitch their dead messmates in can- 
vas, and get ashore for a frolic in Bilbao 
among the black-eyed Spanish girls, But 





what was this? Captain Haraden wishea 
them to muster aft. 

“We are going in again, boys,” 
calm, strong voice. ‘Close in, 
Did you think we were licked? 
will require some coa 
can jockey her along. 


came the 
this time. 
This ship 
<ing but I know you 











They scratched their heads and looked 
foolish but trotted back to duty. Were 
they expected to capture the big India- 
man with their bare hand. Slowly the 
privateer slipped through the water, a stub- 
born ship that died hard. In order to 
deceive the enemy, the gunners went 


through the motions of reloading the bat- 
tery. With lusty shouts they hauled the 
cannon in and ran them out again. The 
battered Pickering was steered to gain her 
first position, very close to the Indiaman’s 
side, but she answered the helm with dif- 
ficulty. 






€ A puff of wind set her so near that 
the end of the main yard caught in the 
Indiaman’s rigging and stopped her pro- 


gress. The two ships began to swing to 
touch each other. This threatened a ca- 
tastrophe. 

It so happened that Stephen Claghorn 
was standing beside the main shrouds. He 
was the first sailor to jump for the rat- 
lines and scamper aloft to crawl to the 
end of the main yard and slash with his 
knife. 

Cc ng with one hand, he sawed at the 
rope. It parted with a twang and he lost 
his balance. Instead of falling from the 
> lunged forward and caught hold 
mpen stay the enemy's rigging 
ahead a 



















ering surged 





soon, as, 
released, Stephen was eft dangle De- 
twreerrse “and sky, and on board the In- 








diaman! Hand over hand he pulled him- 
self up the stay, or taut rope, to reach the 
wide platf of the maintop. As sure as 





fate, thought he, a musket ball would pick 
him off. 

But the marksmen in the maintop had 
been called to the deck at the cry of 
“Boarders Away.” And the crew was too 
busy to look aloft. The one anxiety was 
to beat off another of those fourteen-gun 
broadsides which, in truth, might split 
their ship like a pumpkin. The tenacity of 
this mad Yankee pirate, as they called her, 
was beyond belief. They tried to turn the 
muzzles of the guns low enough to reach 
her and pelted the deck with hand gren- 
ades, 

Wriggling through the “lubber hole” in 
the platiorm of the Indiaman’s top, Ste- 
phen flattened himself like a bat on a 
barn door and peered over the edge. This 
was a disgraceful plight, to be jerked out 
of his own ship and removed from the 
fight. But what he saw from his lofty 
hiding place made him forget all else. 
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Upon the quarterdeck of the Pickering, 
Captain Jonathan Haraden stood calm and 
unmoved. The bullets and grenades might 
have been so many snowflakes. His first 
officer lay dead beside the helm. 


ROM. his waistcoat he took his gold 

watch and held it in his hand. With 
the other hand he put the speaking trumpet 
to his lips. His powerful voice rang out, 
every word measured and distinct. 

“The Indiaman ahoy! I will give you 
three minutes by the watch to haul down 
your colors. If they are not down at the 
end of that time, I will sink you, so help 
me God.” 

He began to count the seconds aloud. It 
was like the tolling of a bell. 

“One two three four five 
six seven eight nine ten 

The effect was extraordinary. It was 
like casting a spell over the two ships. The 
noise of fighting died into silence. From 
his own quarterdeck the gray-bearded com- 
mander of the Indiaman gazed down at the 
indomitable privateer upon which the half- 
naked seamen crouched at the guns with 
matches lighted. The focus of all eyes 
was upon the erect figure of the man who 
stood watch in hand, counting the seconds 
one by one. His will held them. 

From his concealment aloft Stephen 
Claghorn looked down in an agony of 
suspense. The Pickering seemed no larger 
than a pinnace. He heard the voice of 
Captain” Haraden announce: 

“One minute gone.” 

Would this splendid stratagem fail? It 
was the last throw of the dice. Stephen 
glanced at the deck of the Indiaman and 
the wreckage of battle. Heavens, the 
American gunners had made hash of her. 
Oh, for more powder! 

Powder? Stephen perceived almost di- 
rectly beneath him an open hatch and near 
it a pile of powder cases which had been 
passed up from the magazine. In this lull 
the boys had ceased carrying the powder 
to the guns. Behind the mainmast Stephen 
could see a tub of hand grenades and near 
it a fire pot for lighting the fuses. He 
was no more heroic than his shipmates of 
the Pickering but duty was his gospel and 
the love of life took second place. 

Sheltered from view by the great main- 
sail, he slid down a rope and alighted on 
deck. All grimy and tattered as he was, 
the British seamen took him for one of 
their own crew if they noticed him at all. 
It was the work of an instant to snatch up 
a hand grenade, touch the fuse to a live 
coal and toss the bomb into the pile of 
powder cases. Throwing himself down be- 
hind the mainmast, he awaited results. No 
doubt he would be blown to fragments. He 
was not frightened but tremendously eager 
to see what would happen. 

The grenade did not wait to explode. It 
dropped into loose powder spilled on deck. 
The sputtering fuse ignited this. The 
powder cases erupted in a volcano of red 
flame and smoke which gushed as high 
as the maintop. The noise was like gigan- 
tic firecrackers. Men were blown across 
the deck, scorched and dying. The flames 
licked the mainsail which blazed like an 
immense torch. Tongues of fire licked the 
shattered deck houses and broken boats. 

Somewhat protected by the huge butt of 
the mainmast, a tortured lad named Ste- 
phen rolled over and over and wondered 
why he was not dead. The skin was 
peeled from his face. His hair was singed 
off. His lungs were filled with smoke. He 
tried to crawl on hands and knees but fell 
and lay with his head on his arm. As in 
a dream he heard the fateful seconds tolled 
by Captain Jonathan Haraden: 

“Fifty-eight — fifty-nine — two minutes 
gone!” 

Stephen’s vision was blurred but he 
could see the portly English commander 
tug at his beard, shake his head, and then 
haul down the red ensign with his own 
hands. It fluttered to the deck in honor- 
able defeat. His blistered face and burn- 
ing lungs forgotten, Stephen wept for joy. 
He was still dazed and helpless when his 
hilarious shipmates came over the side. 
Two of them hoisted him upon their shoul- 
ders and carried him aft. They laid him 
down on a mattress fetched from a cabin 
and he was quite contented. 

















RESENTLY Captain Haraden came 

on board. He was no longer as hard 

and cold as steel. With a gracious de- 

meanor and a smile of sympathy he ap- 

proached the downcast English commander 
who said: 

“I am under the painful necessity of sur- 
rendering to you the ship Ganges of the 
Honorable East India Company. I ask 
your kindness in behalf of my wounded 
men.” 

“They shall be treated like my own, 
Captain—your name,  please—Captain 
Glendinning. My compliments on an ac- 
tion fought with great gallantry.” 

The elderly Englishman flushed and 
awkwardly unbuckled his sword belt. 

“Keep it, sir,’ exclaimed the American. 
“You have worn your sword with too much 
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credit to be deprived of it.” 

“Thank you. Very handsome behavior, 
1 am sure,” was the reply. “I have cursed 
you as a damned Yankee pirate until now. 
But 1 must call you a gentleman.” 

“There are many such under my coun- 
try’s flag,” smiled Captain Haraden. “I 
will endeavor to make you comfortable in 
my own ship. But meanwhile we must 
look after our men. Your ship is on fire, I 
notice. All the able-bodied hands had bet- 
ter rally to lay the hose and pass buckets. 
With wind enough I shall work the prize 
in Bilbao harbor and find an anchorage.” 

Fine old sailor that he was, the English- 
man displayed no more bitterness. These 
were two men of a kind who respected | 
cach other. The captured seamen had been 
quickly disarmed and were told to help save 
the ship. Left on the mattress, Stephen 
Claghorn set his teeth to grin and bear it 
but he could not help moaning. Captain 
Haraden found him there and called an as- 
sistant surgeon of the Gange 

“How did this happen, Steve?” asked the 
tender-hearted captain. “I saw you topple 
from the mainyard and scramble into the 
Ganges’ rigging. Were you blown up in| 
that explosion of powder?” 

“Yes, sir. I had to be. I did it. You 
were ticking off the three minutes and I 
saw_a chance to help persuade the enemy. 
So I chucked a grenade where it would do 
the most good.” 

“By Jupiter, it was persuasive!” ex- 
claimed Jonathan Haraden, with a rare 
laugh. “And precisely in the nick of time! 
I was most uncomfortable. That trick of 
holding the watch was a forlorn hope. 
Moral suasion instead of broadsides! But 








I knew the spirit of this big Ganges was | 
badly shaken. However, this stout old | 
skipper might have defied me but for your | 
providential explosion, Steve. It crumpled 
their resistance.” 

“You took the heart out of them, sir,” 
protested the lad. “I hastened things a bit.” 

The surgeon was ready with oil and 
cotton and bandages. The burns would 
heal but he did not like the coughing spells 
which almost strangled Stephen, 

“The boy inhaled the fiery powder gas, 
Captain Haraden. He is luckier than some 
of us. A quartermaster and a gunner’s 
mate are already dead from the blast of it.” 

“He will get well?” was the anxious 
query. 

“It may be a slow recovery. 
ashore is my advice.” 

“That I will. Among the good people of | 
Bilbao. He shall have the best of care.” 

This aroused Stephen who ceased cough- 
ing to sputter; 

“But I belong in my ship. 
away and leave me, sir?” 

“Better that than to be sewn in a ham- 
mock with a shot at your feet, Steve, and 
the burial service read.” 





Send him 





Will you sail 





(To be continued in the November 
number of THe Amertcan Boy.) 


Synopsis 


TOUT, jolly, sixteen-year-old Stephen 
Claghorn was in the scrap at Salem's 
North: Bridge where the first blood of 
the American Revolution was shed—and 
came out of it with a broken nose that 
like to broke his pretty widowed mother's 
heart. Nevertheless, dashing Captain Colt 
soon persuaded Mistress Claghorn to let 
Stephen sail on the privateer he com- 
manded. And with them went Ben Ger- 
rish, the schoolmaster. | 
In an encounter with a British privateer, 
the schoolmaster proved lion-hearted, but 
Colt turned coward and hauled down his 
colors. The American sailors were hus- 
tled to Old Mill Prison at Plymouth. 

After long weeks, Stephen and_ the 
schoolmaster escaped, disguised as masons. 
Their disguise led to their being pressed 
into service to repair a kitchen chimney. 
A_ young British officer discovered the 
refugees at this work, and they got away 
only because Stephen happened to fall 
from the roof, hit the officer, and knocked 
him senseless, 

In the confusion, Ben Gerrish and Ste- 
phen became separated. Stephen finally 
made his way down to the Plymouth 
wharves, and after dodging a “press gang” 
that was brutally rounding up sailors for 
the king’s service, he put off at night in a 
skiff for a Dutch galliot he had seen rid- 
ing at anchor, But he found that she was 
under way. He could not overtake her; 
returning to shore would mean the Black 
Hole of Old Mill Prison; exhausted, de- 
spondent, he let the skiff drift out to sea, 
and slept as she drifted. 

Meanwhile, Ben Gerrish had fallen in 
with two other escaped seamen, Captain 
Silas Ropes and Mate Henry Holter. The 
three commandeered a fishing smack and 
set sail. But they were captured by a 
British privateer. Ruffianly Captain Crooke 
first threatened to hang the “Yankee trai- 
tors;” but because of a good turn once 
done him by Silas Ropes, he relented some- 
what and ordered the refugees locked up 
until he could clap them back in Old Mill 
Prison. 


play, says Ray Sargent. 


Here is the prize answer 
submitted by Ray Sar- 
of Montello, 


gent, aged 17, 
Mass. : 


It was the last few minutes 
of the annual Dalmar-Els- 
more football game. 


Dalmar held a 6 to 0 ad- 
vantage. It was Elsmore’s 
ball on Dalmar’s  forty- 
yard line. 


A tangle of bodies, and an 
Elsmore end snatched the 
ball and set sail for the goal. 


An open field— 
But no—A_ flying figure 
brought him to earth, a 


yard from the goal, It was 
Bill. 


That night Bill appeared at 


THE STORY BEGAN THIS 
WAY: Bill Stevens, football star, 
good student and all-round good 
fellow, found himself an “out- 
sider” in Dalmar College, because 
he failed to keep clean. Finally 
something happened that changed 
Bill’s future. What was it? 





the dance, clean of visage. 
Questioned, he replied, “Oh, 
that fellow I tackled called 
me ‘dirty-face’ in the first 
half. [ cleaned up both in- 
sult and face.” 

We can’t think of any 
finer way to answer a 
taunt than Bills) way. 
Mounting to glory and to 
cleanliness all in one day 
is an achievement any 
fellow can be proud of. 
If we’re not mistaken, 
Bill found it very pleas- 
ant to be really clean. 
And he probably used 
Ivory Soap, bec: vuse Ivory 
lathers in a flash, rinses 
right off and—‘‘it floats.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 
99% PURE 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Go., Cincinnati 


Watch next 
month for 


IT FLOATS 


answer, 





James Parker's 
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What happened to Bill Stevens? 


A lot of thinking can be done in the last minute of 








When the Walrus Looked Like a Man 


Have you ever seen the funny photo- 





graph that Uncle Wallace had taken 
when he wore a mustache that trailed 
down along the sides of his mouth like 
vines dangling from a window-box? 


The next time you get a chance to 
look through the family album, notice 
the walrus mustaches behind which 
men once concealed their teeth and 
their good nature. 

When the man with a walrus mus- 
tache moved rapidly he made a noise 
like the wind whistling through a pine 





forest, and he had to drink his coffee 
from a special cup which was made in 
such a way as to enable him to keep 


himself from becoming soppy. 


Some men did up their overhanging 


mustaches in curl papers, at night, but 
no one who adopted that practice ever 
became president or achieved promi- 


nence as a lion tamer. 


COLGATE’S 


Rapid-Shave Cream 
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makes shaving easy by softening the beard at the base, where the 
razor’s work is done. It takes the smart out of shaving, and puts G 
it in your appearance. 7 

A prominent man, whose name will be given on request, gz 
writes us: Ce 

“I find your Rapid-Shave Cream the most satisfactory and o Sapam 3 ee 
most inexpensive I have ever used. I have gotten 325 shaves 199 Fulton Se, NewYork 


from a tube.” 


Fill out this coupon, mail it to us with your name and 
address, and we will send you a free trial tube con- 


taining cream enough for 12 easy shaves. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
NEW YORK 


Please send me the free trial 
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7 esbe of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
7 Cream for better, easier shaving. 
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The John Mason, pioneer horse car. It began carrying 
New Yorkers to and from work in 1832, over the first 
railway chartered exclusively for city passenger traffic. 


Enter suburbs—exit slums 


You will find the 
monogram of the 
General Electric 
Company on the mo- 
tors of elevators 
which made possible 
the skyscraper, as 
well as on the motors 
of the trolleys which 
created the suburb. 
And on JittJe motors, 
also, which do the 
burdensome part of 
housework for a wage 
of 3 cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Suppose our cities still de- 
pended upon horse cars, 
Workers would live huddled 
under the shadow of their 
factories. Children, who can 
now reach the cool beaches 
for a few pennies, would be 
condemned to the hot pave- 
ments all Summer. 


The trolley car has trans- 
formed the conditions of city 
life. With its coming the sub- 
urb started to grow and the 
slum to go. 
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ILL’S worried. None of his 

pieces are on safety spots, and 
sister just threw double sixes! 
But watch Bill. You aren’t safe 
from him till your last piece is 
home. On the Parcheesi board 
Bill’s a regular Napoleon! 





Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


Manufactured by Selchow & Righter Co., 620 Broadway,N. Y. 


You can buy Parcheesi wherever toys and games are sold. 
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Pariahs of Shelby High 


(Continued f) 


“If you agree, stand!” 

As one man, they were on their 
all but three. 

A downward gesture sent the united 
signers of the constitution into their seats 
again. 

Dean still faced them, his face oddly 
jexalted. ‘That's great,” he said simply, 
pestle complete forgetfulness for the mo- 
ment of the aliens among his listeners. 
“We can put anything through if we 
[5 ick together like that.” 

Then he glanced at the clock. “Time 
for first period classes.” His casual man- 
ner brought the room back to everyday 


feet— 











| things. “All the study halls have had 
ten minutes’ extra record period this 
morning. Mr. Andrews said the first 


classes would be cut short that much.” 
Again he crossed the room to ring 
the bell that this time signaled the pass- 
ing to classes. Shelby High had no elec- 
tric clock system. Each study hall bell 
had to be rung by some individual. Here- 
tofore that individual had been the teacher 
in charge of the room, Somehow that 
morning it seemed to the boys of Room 
|M an impressive thing to see one of their 
baumber touch that insignificant little but- 
|ton tucked up against the door frame. It 
was the sign of a new order of things. 
The majority filed out gravely to join 





|the students thronging into the corri- 
dors from other study halls, and made 
their way with a new dignity to first 


period classes. Those who were left be- 
hind settled to work. 

At a word from Dean Adams, the three 
self-styled pariahs had waited in their 
front seats, 

“Seaman is going to be at the desk this 
period,” Dean said to them briefly. “He'll 
assign you new seats in here, and give 
| you excuse slips that will let you in your 
first period classes if you have any.’ 

“Why new seats?” Hal’s tone was one 
of pleasant interest. 

“You picked these new ones for your- 
selves up here this morning, when all the 
other fellows took their old ones,” Dean 
returned. “I suppose you must be tired 
of what you'd had.” 

“Not at all,” Wesley assured him. “But 
We were uncertain as to our status in the 
room. Now that that is settled, why 
shouldn’t we take our old seats? We don't 





wish to make any trouble.” 

“And we don’t wish you to,” Dean 
|grinned. “So I guess you'd better take 
the seats Seaman gives you.” Then he 
hurried off to class. 


Big Ben Seaman was always sparing of 
words. “Back seat, outside, left-hand row. 
Churchill,” he directed. “Sloan, center of 
middle row, right back of Duncan there. 





Satterlee, front seat, outside, right-hand 
row.” 
| Two of the three who had devoted 


much of their high school career to getting 
study hall seats near together accepted the 
decree imperturbably. 

Only Tubby protested. “Old stuff, Ben- 
nie,” he said aggrievedly, “spreadin’ us 
round like that. I hope this co- operative 
bunch isn’t going to copycat the teachers.” 

“Tl have your excuse sli for class 
made out by the time you get your truck 
|moved across from your old desks,” was 
Ben's sole answer. 

“Our business is moving. So long, old 
friends.” Dramatically Hal stretched out 
one hand to Tubby, the other to Wes. 

That no one in the room paid any at- 
tention to them as they wrung each other’s 
hands in fervent f ells did not seem 
to lessen their own enjoyment of the per- 
formance. But Ben’s glance at the clock, 
together with his ostentatious noting of the 
time on the excuse slip he was making 
out, did result in Wesley's speeding up. 
He had too much of the student in him 
to permit of his taking long chances of 











getting shut out of class. He was soon 
}out of the room, and Hal was a close 
| second. 

UBBY had no first period class. 


Laboriously and with no undue haste, 
he moved. It took him until the end of 
the period. Apparently, no one cared. 





| “Well?” Dean asked Ben Seaman as 
[he relieved him. 
| “All right,” Ben returned. “The reg- 


ular fellows in here are 
their share.” 

That report was confirmed in Council 
meeting on Friday afternoon. 

“The other fellows hold pretty steady, 
and we're going to be able to get on with 
the nuts, guess,” Art Mitchell said. 
There was relief in his tone; ‘still he 
seemed uncomfortable. He was a_con- 
scientious, hard-working member of the 
Council—and a junior. He felt humili- 
ated because the only fellows in the room 
| who had refused to co-operate in the new 
| study hall plan were members of his class. 
Larry Irish sensed Art’s discomfort and 


going to do 
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the cause. “Sure, we're going to be able 
to get on with them,” he chimed in. 
“Don't worry, old scout. The juniors are 








doing themselves proud in spite of their 
black sheep.’ 

“You bet we are.” That was Kirke 
Taylor. “We're putting on a pariah cure, 
and putting it on right. I'll bet the seniors 
haven't frozen those three fellows as stiff 
as the men in their own class have. We've 
drawn a kind of ring around ’em, and no 
one crosses it. We don't talk to ‘em or 
walk along the hall with ‘em or stand in 
a crowd with ’em or anything. Just don’ 
see ‘em, in school or out. They want to 
be pariahs, and we’re going to see that 
they do it right.” 

“Well, I guess that's fair 
Dean said slowly. “At any rate,” he 
added, “they don’t seem to be taking it 
much to heart. I could stand it if they 
were a little sadder around the study 
hall.” 

The Council snorted unanimously. Not 
a man but had found it hard to maintain 
his dignity at the official desk. 

“They're the gladdest, happi st set of 
nuts [ r kept an eye on,” Jim Brennan 
exploded. “Got a smile for you every 
time they catch you looking at them. And 
regular little mother’s helpers, every one 
of them. I knocked a book off the desk 
the other day when I was on duty, and 
before I could pick it up, West and Sloan 
were both up there, bumping heads to get 
it for me—and Wes had to come clear 
from the back of the room, you know.” 

“Basketball speed,” chuckled Kirke 
Then he sobered. ‘You know how the 
team has jollied Wes and kidded him 
along so as to give him confidence. Of 
course, when a grind suddenly hatches out 
into a star center, he isn’t much toughened 
to athletic ups and downs, and the fellows 
have tried to make things easy for him. 
Well, not a man on the team has spoken 
an unnecessary word to him since they 
found he was not only standing out on co- 
operative government but making game of 
it in the bargain. Reed says that as long 
as he’s captain of that team, it stands for 
team work in everything, including study 
halls. Reed dresses right beside Wes and 
never lets a peep out at him.” 

“That's bad for the team,” Dean looked 


enough,” 




















worried . “What does Coach think about 
it all?” 

“Can't tell. You know he doesn't talk 
much. Of course, there isn’t any real 


he should take Wes off the 
team. Reed says the old bookworm has 
made some of the prettiest pla this 
week he’s ever seen a man make in prac- 
tice. His class work is always all right, 
of course. And we haven’t made any 
complaint about his conduct—he hasn't 
given us a chance to get anything on him.” 


reason why 








“He won't. They're playing safe.” 
Ben Seaman, with characteristic brevity, 
summed up the situation. = 

RRY nodded grimly. You can't 





A 
liz pin anything on them. They’re so 
darned good and sweet it's sickish.” 
“What gets my goat,” ejaculated Greg 
Clay disgustedly, that when those great 
goofs want anything when I’m at the desk, 
they sit there and wave their hands fran- 
tically in the air like little kids in the third 
grade. You know they’re all-in the room 
during my period, and sometimes all three 
of them have their hands up at once.” 
“Anybody take any notice of it?” asked 
Dean. 
“Nobody, 














Greg admitted. “And that 
includes me,” he added with a grin. “I 
just let ’°em wave if I’m reasonably sure 
they don’t really need anything.” 

“The thing the other fellows do notice 
some,” supplied Art Mitchell, “is when 
you tell Sloan to do something and he 
argues back by wiggling his ears—never 
says a word, you know, but just looks 
unhappy and wiggles ’em. The fellows 
are beginning to watch for it and snicker, 
and you can’t blame them. And for some 
reason, it always fusses me like the 
dickens. I’m getting so I'd let Sloan drop 
paper a foot deep around his desk before 
I'd tell him to pick it up.” 

“Talk about getting fussed, they’re sure 
putting the crimps into my speech- making 
up in front,” groaned Dean. “I’m getting 
so that I can’t give out the simplest an- 
nouncement without stepping on my 
tongue and getting all tangled up.” 

The others chuckled unsympathe; tically. 

“I'd noticed you weren't quite so handy 
with words as usual,” drawled Jim 
Brennan. “What do they do, anyway?” 

“I know what they do,” cut in. Larry 
“They did it to me that morning I had to 
ve out the announcements, They vamp 
you, all three of them— there, leaning 
forward, fairly hanging on every word 
you say. And then one of them will 
smile as encouragingly as your grand- 
mother, and nod his head at you. I could 
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have lammed the ink well at Satterlee’s 
head the other day,” he ended vindictively. 

“Keep your temper, old man,” Dean 
warned him. “And that goes for-all the 
rest of us, too.” He turned to the others. 
“We can play the game this way just as 
long as the pariahs can if we hold on to 
ourselves. That is, we can if the room 
keep on ignoring their monkey work.” 

“We can count on that,” Ben said with 
grave confidence. 

“Maybe—but you can't count on the 
blamed pariahs,” argued Greg, as the 
meeting broke up. “They're going to get 
tired of the kid stuff before long and bust 
out with something you've simply got to 
get ‘em for.” 

Jim Brennan turned on 
you the cheerful little joy ch 

“Just you watch,” Greg pe 
right.” 


him. “Aren't 
1 though?” 
ted. “I’m 








WO WEEKS later in Council meet- 

ing Jim himself solemnly proposed 
a vote of appreciation of Greg’s prophetic 
powers. 

“Those three nuts can invent more 
smooth cussedness than any bunch I ever 
saw,” he exclaimed with reluctant admira- 
tion, “and they keep all their old tricks 
running while they start new ones.” 

Several nodded emphatic assent. 

“Is it getting to be too much work?” 
asked Dean. "Shall I pass our pets over 
to Mr. Andrews? He says he'll put them 
in .with the freshmen and sophs if we say 
so.” 

“Not much,” snapped L 
take us for a set of quitter 

“Room M doesn't pass on its poor citi- 








“Do you 


zens to some other community,” Ben said 
gruffly. 

The others nodded. “That's right. The 
pariahs are our job.” 

“Good!” said Dean, with a sigh of 
relief. 


And for a week or two, things in Room 
M ran with unexpected smoothness. 
Aren't we all co-operating to beat the 
band?” Hal asked proudly of Larry. 

Then Wes lost his place on the team, 
right after the team had lost the game 
with Bairdstown High. 

“Guess Coach thought it was Wes’ fault 
we lost it,” Reed, the captain, confided to 
Dean. “You know Wes has slowed up 
awfully lately. He’s heavy on his feet 
and doesn't snap into it when he gets a 
signal. He holds the whole team down.” 

“On purpose?” Dean's face showed 
keen disappointment. Somehow he had 
been pinning his hope of ultimate peace 
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to a certain squareness in Wes. 

Reed offered hasty reassurance. ‘No, 
I don’t think so. He’s just gone blooie 
as a center somehow. I don’t quite get 
ite 

Neither did Wes. But he came nearer 
to it than Reed. Harder hit by losing his | 
place on the Varsity than by anything else 
that had ever happened to him, he mulled 
over the matter for days. One evening 
when he and Hal were alone in Hal's 
den, Wes broached the subject of his fall 
and its explanation: 

“A man ought to be free and absolutely | 
independent of other men,” he said. 

“Of course,” Hal assented, absently. 
Wasn't that the thing the pariahs were 
fighting for? 





“Well, it didn’t work out right in bas- | 
ketball. The fellows left me so com- 
pletely alone——” Wes was putting a 


hidden hurt ‘into the words for the first 
time, and for a minute he was afraid that 
his throat was going to choke up. 

“Do you mean they didn’t give you the 
proper support?” Hal blazed, forgetting 
his indifference to co-operation. 

“No, no!" Wes hurried to correct the 
impression he had given. “I don’t mean 
they left me alone on the floor. But out- 
side and around the lockers and all. And) 
I got to feeling so set off by myself that 
I couldn't act natural on the court.” In| 
his efforts to make himself understood, 
Wes was becoming colloquial. 

Annoyed because his poise was slipping. | 
he stopped abruptly, merely adding with 
dignity: “It’s queer that when a man| 
realizes the value of individual freedom 
and independence that he should let him-| 
self be so influenced by others.” | 

Hal was short on theory, but long on 
loyalty. He hadn’t grasped Wes’ reason- 
ing, but he did know that the ‘“co-operat- 
ing bunch” had somehow managed to 
bring gloom upon this friend of long 


standing. 
Awkwardly, he reached over and patted 
Wes’ shoulder, “We'll show that crowd | 


in Room M a merry little time these next | 
two weeks,” he offered by way of consola- 
tion, “I thought of it a while ago, and I | 
guess it’s t'me to pull it off now.” 

He could not be tempted beyond that 
cryptic utterance that evening, not even 
when Tubby joined them and waxed press- 
ingly curious. 

“Wait till I make sure it will work; 
then I'll tell you,” was all Hal would say. 











(To be concluded in the November number 
of Tue American Boy.) 
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The Two Who Would Ride 


(Continued from page 12) 


immediately: “What's eatin’ you?” he 
asked truculently. “You don't have to 
sweat no harder ‘cause someone else 
is doin’ somethin’ else, do you? Me 
I was satisfied to work at hayin’ 
to help the boss out to-day, an’ I'll be satis- 
fied to do it to-morrow. It don’t make 
no difference to me what he sets other 
folks to doin’. That’s his business. An’ 
you can take it from me, he’s the best dog- 
gone boss in Montany. You're lucky you 
lit here, no matter what he puts you at. 
Tf he figgers that’s the only way he can 
hold them birds, it’s all right with me.” 

“What in thunder’s that a-comin’?” 
asked Campbell, staring through the dark 
at a slowly moving blur that had come into 
sight a short distance up the creek. 

The blur resolved itself into figures, and 
Samuels gave a low exclamation: “Good 
gosh! Boys, it's- them two riders, an’ 
they're bringin’ in old Eva, head an’ tail! 
Oh, my granmammy. I .mistrusted the boss 
was up to somethin’. He was too blame 
sober about that there explainin’. Shut up, 
all of you, an’ make his play good. Don’t 
pay no ‘tention to ’em.” 


Nee TWO riders were almost abreast 
of the bunk house, where twenty men 
stood and solemnly watched their progress 
along the road that led down the creek 
toward the hay field. What they saw was 
a rider with his rope around the horns of 
an old cow which was close-snubbed to his 
saddle horn. Following him was another 
rider with the cow’s tail snubbed to the 
horn of his saddle. The cow was braced 
grotesquely against any forward motion, 
and was being pulled and pushed down the 
road by main force, taking stiff-legged, re- 
luctant steps as the horses passed slowly 
along the road. 

“What’s the boss’s game? An’ what’s 
this here old Eva business asked the 
cowboy who had registered his complaint 
about the newcomers. 

Samuels grinned broadly: “They was 
playin’ the boss fer a kid, which he’s got 
more brains into his head than some folks 
has got hay. I mistrust he’s outguessed 
‘em. He give ’em a ridin’ job all right! 
That there old cow they fetched in is an 
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old milk cow that got locoed six or seven 
years ago, an’ they turned her out, an’ she’s 
be’n hangin’ around the same bend of the 
crick ever sence. They’s a patch of loco 
weed on the side of a little butte clost by, 


an’ she’s got a path wore between it an’ the | 


water.” With grins and chuckles, and digs 
in the ribs, the cowboys and ranch hands 
who had gathered around showed their ap- 
preciation of Connie’s joke on the men who | 
had refused to work i in the fields. “They'll | 
be back, d’rectly,” continued Samuels. “An’ 
we don’t want to let on we seen nothin’ 
out of the ordinary about draggin’ 
locoed cow. I got a hunch the boss ain’t 
through with ’em yet. It’s up to us to keep 
our mouth shet—onless’n they catch up 
their own private horses, an’ throw their 
beds on their pack -horse—then we'll cut 
loose an’ laugh ’em off’n the ranch.” 


After breakfast the following morning | 


Samuels, who was still tinkering about the 
grub wagon, managed to edge into hearing 
as the two men reported to Connie at the 
corral. “Well, did you get her in all 
right?” asked the boy. 

“Yeh, we fetched her in,” ‘answered 
King, as he stooped to loosen the rope 
from his saddle preparatory to entering the 
corral. “I hope you ain't got no more like 
her to fetch in to-day. If you have, we'll 
hitch up a team of work horses an’ drag 
’em in on a stone boat.” 

“No, I don’t think there are any more 
to bring in. You won't have any very hard 
riding to do to-day. Just ride herd on the 
one you brought in yesterday. T don’t want 
to lose her, now we've got her here.” 
Samuels dived into the blacksmith shop 
where he stuffed his bandanna into his | 
mouth to keep from busting into laughter. | 

“Say,” cried Stot, “what d’you mean ride 
herd! Why, that old critter is locoed so 
bad she can’t hardly stand on her feet, let 
alone go no place! 
ten foot from where she bedded down.” 

“Maybe not,” answered Connie. “But I 
don’t want her to pull out on us. That's 
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“Whew Boy! 
Look at ’er spin and stop! 
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Six years old—this New Departure Coaster Brake 
—and every bit as good as new. 


You can’t hurt a New Departure. Heavy bumps, 
long coasts, and sudden stops seem to make no 
difference. 

I wouldn’t be without one on my bicycle. There’s 
twice as much fun riding and half as much effort 
when you can coast fast, fearlessly, and stop 
quickly, too. 

Any dealer cansell you a New Departureequipped 
bicycle or put this greater coaster brake on the wheel 
you now have. 

Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


ekage? DEPARTURE 











in a} 


I bet she ain't moved | 





the only riding job I've got, and there 
won't be much work to it. Only, don’t 
lose sight of her for a minute. You better 
come in one at a time to dinner and sup- 
per. 


One of you can hold her while the | 
















































































(THE BIG SIX QUALITY LINE) 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Buy your Tires as you would 
a new bike—the BEST. 


They last longer, run better 
and are cheapest in the end. 


FEDERAL BIKE TIRES 
have always been leaders in 
quality, service, economy. 


Made in Cord and Fabric— 
six types to choose from—each 
One a winner. 


Try FEDERAL and get a 
pleasant surprise. 


Cord 
Non-Skid 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Ask Your Dealer Rugged 


Non-Skid 
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With the 
slotted 
sprocket 





WADE EER 
Turse, MAGRINE oS 


Piney 25808 
waar es 


Odtober Bicycling — 
A Sport for Kings! 


CTOBER DAYS—with their keen, crisp 

air—their riot of color—make bicycling a 
sport fit for kings! AMORROW Coaster Brake 
will add to the fun of your October bicycling, 
because it has more ball-bearings — pedals 
easier, coasts farther. It has greater braking sur- 
face—stops quicker. And the Slotted Sprocket 
—an exclusive MORROW feature-—enables 
you to replace spokes in the rear wheel without 
removing the wheel, or even the chain. All 
manufacturers now supply the MORROW. 
Specify it on your bicycle. 


Ride a Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 









44 Styles 


Colors and Sizes in the 
famous line of Ranger 
Bicycles. A choice for 
every taste and any 
pocketbook. 


Golden brown 


with ivory white 
trim is the 
predominant 
color combination. These colors 
are popular because they retain their 
freshness no matter how much hard 
service your Ranger is given. 








Factory #6 dRicder Saves You Money 


There Are 44 Styles, Colors and Sizes in the Famous Line of Ranger Bicycles—a 


Direct From Our Factories 
A Ranger Bicycle for you—the best bicycle 
built at a much lower cost than even chea 
Dealing direct with the factory 


imitations. 


yousave the main selling expenses that in 
crease the price but give no real value to 
ordinary bicycles. 

ker is real quality, best material and skilled 
workmanship. That's why you can own the 
famous Ranger, the ari 
less inoney than an ordinary bicycle costs. 


Pay $5.00 a Month 


You can secure possession and use of your Ran- 
t once and pay for it in small monthly 

Our thousands of cash customers 
y low Factory-to-Rider prices. 








ent 


ment 


Mea 


r added clerical work.” Becausé you are 
ing direct with the Makers both Cash and 
y Payment Prices are naturally lower than 
you can obtain on other bicycles, 


Express Prepaid 


livered to you free by fast express. 
the coupon or & postcard and write today for 
our big free Ranger catalog. There you will 
find our Special Factory Price and Easy 
Plan, We allow 30 days free actual riding 
trial on all Rangers ordered by mail. 


Choice to Please Every Taste and Any Pocket Book. 


are not satisfied in every way return the Ranger and the trial 
will not cost you a cent. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


best known—as well as the best bicycle ever built. Truly the 
Aristocrat of Oycledom—we guarantee it absolutely to satisfy 
you. We sell on the square-deal plan, direct from the factor 
—use it a month; if it does not satisfy you perfectly, th 

does not cost you a cent, Delivered Free by Prepai 
Select the bicycle yon want and terms that suit. 
We give the biggest value in the U 






You run no risk when 







ALL you pay for in a Ran- 







ocrat_ of bicycles, for 





easy payments 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $19, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Send me the 1924 Ranger Catalog, Factory-to- Rider wholesale 
ner prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment Terms. 

8 
rices are only slightly more to 


R. F. D. or Street No. 


The Ranger Town. 
will be de- 
Just use 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which Lean conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is 


Pay- 
Tf you 


x there, send me 

pect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on Easy 
Payment Plan if I prefer. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT.S19, CHICAGO 
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other one eats. We won't bother about 
standing night ‘guard, though. I don’t 
think she'll try to pull after she beds 
down.” 

Connie saddled his own horse and rode 
away. “Well, I'll be dog-goned!” muttered 
Stot, as he led a Round Seven horse from 
the corral. 

“You an’ me—both!” seconded King, as 
he threw his saddle on another. 

“Course it’s his money he’s payin’ out 
fer wages. An’ if he wants to pay two men 
fer holdin’ that ol’ cow, it ain’t none of our 
bus‘ness. 

“No—but, jest between you an’ me— 
that kid ain’t got all his buttons.” 

Through a chink in the blacksmith shop 
wall Samuels, convulsed with suppressed 
mirth, watched the two ride away down the 
creek, to take their places on herd, in full 
sight of the hay and fencing crews. Soon 
thereafter, he found excuse to visit the 
hay field, and later the fencing crew, 
where he spake after this fashion: “The 
lid’s off, fer as kiddin’ them birds goes. 
The boss has got ’em ridin’ herd on that 
ol’ Eva! The way I got it sized up, if he 
hadn’t wanted ’em kidded he wouldn't had 
‘em throw her in where the hull outfit 
could see ‘em. I dang near busted tryin’ 
to keep from laughin’ when he told ’em 
they had to come fer meals, one at a time, 
so the other one could hold herd. You'd 
ort to seen their faces! An’ the boss, he 
kep’ his’n as straight, an’ talked as serious 
as a preacher. They think he’s more locoed 
than what old Eva is!” 


T noon, the crews came in from the 

fields, riding on hayracks, and as they 
passed the two riders who had spent the 
entire morning watching the old cow 
which had not moved from the spot where 
she stood with nose to the ground, they 
cut loose with a perfect volley of advice: 
“You hadn't ort to be off yer horse!” 
“Suppose she’d charge!” “Lookout fer a 
stampede!” “You hadn’t ort to smoke, 
you might start the hull herd!” “She looks 
like she was on the prod!” “Her hair looks 
rough, you'd ort to bring out a curry 
comb!” “Sing her to sleep, an’ then one 
of you kin come on in to dinner!” 

“Eva. Eval 

Oh my heart’s a palpitatin’ 

All the time that I’m waitin’ 

For my E-e-e-e-va!” 
sang one, joyously. 

The wagons passed on, leaving Stot and 
King guarding the old cow in stony silence. 
When the rattle of the returning wagons 
sounded from up the creek, King called 
across to Stot: “I’m goin’ to dinner! Be 
back d’rectly.” 

In the dining room he ate alone, served 
by Walt Jones whose face was imperturb- 
able as a face of stone. “Say, what in 
thunder is this place, a ranch, er a lunatic 
asylum?” questioned King. 





The cook regarded him gravely. “This 
}is a ranch,” he explained, “The lunatic 
}asylum is down to W. arm Springs. You 





| gi 





jinto the hay field, we ain’t neither. 





off at the deppo, an’ 

“You go to thunder!” And, as King 
banged the door, Walt grinned broadly. 

At suppertime Connie was surprised to 
see that both Stot and King had taken 
their places with the others at the table. 
Seeing the eyes of the boy upon them, King 
explained: “We lost the herd, boss.” 

“Lost it?” asked Connie, gravely. 

Producing a flaming bandana, Stot 
dabbed at his eyes, and between sniffling 
sobs blurted out ittle Eva passed away!” 

“Passed away! You mean she’s dead?” 

“Dead as Cleopatra—an’ twice as re- 
spected,” announced King, gravely. “The 
end come, peaceable an’ quiet, at 4:13 P.M.” 

“But what killed her?” 

“It might of be’n the sudden takin’ away 
of her drug. I regret to report she was an 
addick.” 

sO 
suicide.” 

“Or, maybe,” supplemented King, “it was 
a fit of rage an’ shamefulness over some 
remarks that was passed in her hearin’,” 

“Or, it might of be’n a gunshot wound 
at the hands of a person or persons on- 
known,” suggested Stot. “Or jest plain 
lonesomeness. We didn’t hold no reg’lar 
inquish,‘nor no post mortoriam, Anyways, 
she ain’t lived her life in vain, as the fel- 
ler says. You win, boss! You got us fair 
an’ square. It took us quite a while to 
savvy you—but we ain't like a feller that 
n't take a joke, jest because it’s on him. 
Anyone that kin put anything over with 
as straight a face as you done, is good 
enough fer us to work fer—an’ if these 
other birds, here, ain’t none too good to go 
So if 
you got a couple extry pitch forks handy, 
we'll lean on ’em to-morrow—if it’s suit- 
able to you.” 

The man’s last words were hardly audi- 
ble in the roars of laughter that filled the 
room—the whole-hearted laughter of ap- 
preciation and comradery. For not a man 
in the room but felt that the two had come 
through a trying situation with flying 
colors. 

“You're good sports,” 











ventured Stot, “it might of be’n 


grinned Connie. 


“The Round Seven is glad to have you on 
the pay-roll.” 

A long-drawn “Ye-a-a-a!l” rose from 
twenty throats, and when it subsided the 
voice of King could be heard as he looked 
across the table at Samuels: 

“But—makin’ us ride herd on one old 
cow—ain't that the limit?” 


T the sound of wheels rattling over the 

gravel of the creek bed, Connie and 
Tex turned from the corral where they had 
been inspecting the new saddle horses, to 
greet Two Dot Townsend who, with a 
younger man, was just alighting from a 
spring wagon. 

“Hello, Morgan,” grinned 
“They tell me you be'’n sort 
history down here on the south 
you come.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the boy. 

“Well, the talk goes that there’s some 
folks that was inhabited down this way 
that’s changed their residence fer a spell, 
an’ likewise I heard this mornin’ that they’s 
a new agent over on the reservation.” 

Connie laughed: “I told you, when you 
were driving me out here, the day I hit 
the country, that I was going to find out 
what the trouble was, and then make the 
Round Seven pay- 

“You done a big job, son, an’ you done it 
quick, an’ thorough. Which reminds me I 
plumb fergot to make you acquainted with 
my brother-in-law here. Bill McLaren, his 
name is. He’s my wife's brother, an’ he’s 
a Gover'ment forester. He’s got charge of 
one of these here National Forests.” 

Tex, who had unhitched and led Town- 
send's team to the stable, returned, and to- 
gether the four walked over and seated 
themselves on the porch. 

“You figger you got the Round Seven on 
a payin’ basis now?” asked Two Dot, puff- 
ing at a long, thin stogie. 

“She'll pay, now, all 
Tex. ‘An’ pay big. 

“An’ what you goin’ to do next?” asked 
Two Dot, regarding Connie with a smile. 

“What do you mean?” asked the boy. 

“Well, I recollect you told me, speakin’ 
about yer mines up in Alasky, that when 
they got to payin’ big money you kind of 
lost intrust in ’em—kind of let yer pardner 
run the outfit, whiles you was generally 
kitin’ off on side issues—like this here.” 

“Yes,” answered Connie, seriously. 
“Somehow, it’s the game that interests me 
more than the profits. After the game is 
won, I lose interest. I want to tackle some- 
thing else.” 

Two Dot nodded: “That was what I re- 
membered you said, an’ that’s why I brung 
Bill, here, down to see you. He's got a 
proposition he wants to talk to you about 
He come out to the ranch fer his vaca- 
tion, an’ he was tellin’ me about this here 
proposition—an’ I thought of you right 
away.” 


Two Dot 
of makin’ 
slope sence 











right,” answered 











Connie laughed: “Go ahead,” he invited. 
“I'd like to hear it. But I may as well tell 
you, I won’t take hold of anything big, 


without first consulting my pardner.” 

Tex and Two Dot strolled over to the 
corral, and McLaren asked abruptly: “Do 
you know anything about timber?” 

“Not much. We logged off a tract in 

“But you don’t know anything about 
Minnesota and made a nice profit out of it.” 
forestry?” 

Connie shook 
heard of it.” 

McLaren smiled: 
left?” 

“Got left? What do you mean?” 

“T mean what have you got left up there 
on your timber tract? You've taken out 
the merchantable stuff—what’s left?” 

“Why—I don’t know. Nothing, I guéss.” 

“T can tell you what you've got left— 
what you mean by nothing. You've got a 
waste of slash, and stumps, and sand—and 
if the fire hasn’t been through it ye' 
got a stand of what the natives call “bresh”. 
Young poplar, and scrub oak, and wild 
cherry, and soft maple, with here and there 
a pine tree that escaped the saws of your 
crew. In other words you have a tract 
of cut-over that is about as near worthless 
as land can be.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Connie. “I 
told you we got our profit out of the logs.” 

McLaren's face became graver as he 
asked, “Where is the next generation’s 
lumber supply coming from?” 

“Why, the same place the last genera- 
tion’s came from, I guess. Surely there’s 
plenty of timber.” 

“Where?” 

“Why—everywhere. I passed through a 
lot of it coming here from Alaska. And 
there’s lots left in Minnesota, isn’t there?” 

“None! That is, none to speak of. With 
the exception of a limited supply in the 
south, all the remaining timber is in the 
west—and twenty years will see the fin- 
ish of that! And the reason for it is plain. 
Because with a senseless, I may say a 
criminal, disregard of the future, men 
have taken their profit from millions of 
acres of forest—and in its place they have 
left to their sons and their daughters, a 
legacy of fire-swept desolation |” 


his head: “Never even 


“What have you got 
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The boy’s brain vainly grasped to visual- 
ize millions of acres of slash. “What's the 
answer?” he snapped. 

“The answer is to harvest the remaining 
forests instead of to demolish them. Re- | 
forest the cut-over as you go along.” | 

“Can it be done? I mean, as a practical 
business proposition? And show a profit | 
as you go along?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“T don’t see how you could expect to! 
show a profit. Why, it must take years and 
years for a tree to grow big enough to | 
make a log. If you planted little trees on 
the cut-over it would be years before you| 
could show any profit.” 

“Just so, if you started in with cut-over. 
Suppose, however, you started in with 
virgin forest, harvested yearly, and re- 
forested behind you? By the time you had | 
gone once over the whole tract, the young | 
stuff you first set out would be ready to 
cut. 

“And now for my proposition. Quite by 
accident, I happened, not long since, to hear 
of a large tract of timber—two tracts, that 
adjoin, to be exact, that could probably be 
purchased at a very reasonable figure. 
These tracts are held by two different out- 
fits that have fought each other in the 
courts and out of them, until they are| 
about exhausted. Neither would sell to the | 
other, but either, so my information goes, 
would gladly sell to a third party. | 

“My interest in the proposition is merely | 
the interest of one who sees the chance for | 
some outfit to step in and do some real 
forest work. The Government is doing it. 
Some states are doing it. A very few in- 
dividuals are doing it, in a smaller way. 
But this tract, the combined tracts, would 
be om a vastly larger scale than any pri- 
vate undertaking has yet attempted. I 
want to see someone go into a forest, not as 
a desperado bent on loot, but as a busi- 
ness man who is content to take a rea- 
sonable profit, and at the same time build 
up his holdings, so that in the future, in- 
stead of a worthless tract of devastated 
land, he will have a property of enormous, 
and ever increasing value.” 

“But that’s a job for a trained forester.” | 

“You can hire trained foresters.” | 

“But I'd want to run it myself.” 

“You can learn forestry. There are| 
several ways. Go to any one of a dozen 
universities. Go into a forest as ranger, 
and study under the forester, as you work | 
—come into my forest. Or, hire a forester, | 
and study under him on your own forest.” 

“How much of an investment would it 
take?” 

“That would depend on what terms you 
could get. The total would involve upwards 
of a million—possibly two or three mil- 
lions. I don’t know the exact acreage, nor 
the stumpage scale—but it's big.” 

“Would you take the job?” 

McLaren, taken completely by surprise | 
by the abruptness of the question, hesi- | 
tated: “Well—I—Of course—I would want 
time to consider it. That is “4 | 

Connie interrupted him: “Sure, I under- 
stand,” he said. “I need time myself. You 
are on your vacation?” | 

“Yes.” | 

“Suppose you spend the rest of it get-| 
ting all the information you can about 
this proposition—acreage, value, cruiser’s 
reports—everything, and keep in mind the 
fact that you may have to take hold of it 
and show me a profit—then we will get to- 
gether and see whether we want to handle 
it. In the meantime, I'll talk it over with my 
partner, and I'll tell you whether or not 
we want to tackle it.” 

: _But—your partner is in Alaska, isn’t | 

e? 

“Sure,” answered the boy. “I’m leaving to 
talk it over with him to-morrow—be back 
in three or four weeks.” “i 

McLaren stared in amazement, as Con- | 
nie called to Tex, who stood near the cor- 
ral talking with Two Dot: “Hey, Tex!” 

“Comin’!” | 

“You've got to run this outfit for three | 
or four weeks without me. I’ve got to go 
back to Ten Bow for a little talk with 
Waseche Bill. I'll fix up a checking ac- 
count for you in town.” 

“Gosh sakes!” cried the range foreman. 
“You don’t mean you're goin’ to hit out fer | 
Alaska on a_minute’s notice—like most 
folks would slip over to the neighbor's !” 

Connie laughed: “Yup. Heard about a 
patch of timber I may want to buy. Guess 
I'll saddle up, now. So long—take care 
yourself.” He turned to McLaren: “See 
you when I get back.” 

Ten minutes later, Connie disappeared | 
up the trail. 

McLaren looked at the others. Tex 
grinned: “Kind of, what you might say, 
abrupt, ain’t he—the boss? They’s a whole 
lot of loafin’ he never done.” 

“He’s a—a whirlwind!” answered the 
forester. “A man would like to work for 
him.” 

“Tl tell the world a man would!” an- 
swered Tex. “If he can keep from gittin’ 
dizzy.” 
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The Daisy Pump Gun, 50- 
shot repeater, same pump 
action as found in the highest 
type of modern hunting rifle, 
$5.00. 


The Military Daisy, 50- 
shot repeater, looks surprising- 
ly like the guns our boys carried 
“over there’” with a strap and 
removable bayonet, $5.00. 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00. 


Your dealer will show you the 
Daisy line, or any model sent 
direct from factory on receipt 
of price. 
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The 
Old Scout Says: 


The Boy That Shoots Straight 
Can Generally Think Straight, Too” 


“Guess you boys are purty glad to be back in school, 
and to put your minds on your books for awhile,”’ 
said the old scout, with a smile, as he whittled away on 
a piece of pine. ‘‘Not that you’ve been playing too 
hard, ’cordin’ to my notion, but a change of pasture is 
good for young colts, as the feller says. 


‘An’ don’t neglect your Daisy Air Rifles, now that 
you've taken up books again. 


“I’ve generally noticed that the boy who can_ shoot 
straight can think purty straight, too, ezarule. While 
you’re at your books, get all you can out of them; and 
when you pick up your good old Daisy Air Rifle, 
make up your mind to make every shot go straight 
ez you know how. 


“T feel purty sorry for the boy that ain’t got a Daisy. 
He’s missin’ a lot of trainin’ and a lot of downright 
good fun. 


“I’ve known a lot of fine men that started with a 
Daisy, and I’ve noticed this. Them that likes to tell 
how much fun they had shootin’ with their Daisy Air 
Rifles when they wuz boys, can generally shoot best 
today, now that they’ve grown up and have expensive 
huntin’ rifles. And what’s more they’re purty success- 
ful in other things besides shootin’, too. 


“You boys can be mighty proud of your Daisy Air Rifles. A lot of 
good men learned to shoot with the Daisy, and some of them are 
famous marksmen today. Look at our boys who went to France. 
Thousands and thousands of those boys owe their good marksmanship 
to their training with a Daisy.”’ 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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He’s coming in BOYS’ LIFE— 
Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, 
the man who is never caught napping, 
who never gives up, who outwits the 
“slickest”) master minds and the 
thieves and thugs of the underworld 
by the keenness of his own brain and 
the up-to-the-minute discoveries of 
science. Craig Kennedy, two boys 
and a dog lead on in an astounding, 
three part story, “The Radio De- 
tective,”” by the famous author, 
Arthur B. Reeve, in the October 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE. (Tell Dad, 
too. Most dikely, he’s one of millions 
of Craig Kennedy fans who followed | 
him in the big magazines!) 

This is just one of the big things 
that will make up the richest reading 
feast ever offered by a boys’magazine | 
—all in the October issue of 


Boys’ LIFE 


The Boy Scout Magazine 
‘BIGGER AND BETTER IN 
EVERY WAY | 

FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE 





And you’ll not want to miss the 
football story that will start the pig- | 
skin boys everywhere experimenting, 
with ‘“‘The Mouse Trap Drop-Kick.” | 
That’s the title of the October story | 
by Richard Connell, the man who 
wrote “Scout Wong” for the Satur- 
day Evening Post. | 


W.S. Tuttle, author of the ‘“Reddy 
Brant” stories that scored such a big 
hit, comes back into BOYS’ LIFE 
for October with ‘Border Bred,” a 
thrilling two-part story of the South- 
west. 


You'll find real help and inspira- 
tion in the collection of stories by 
Frank Cheley, author of “Little Leads 
to Leadership.” They are based on | 
actual incidents where boys have 
overcome big handicaps and made 
good. 

If you’re a Boy Scout or are interested in 
Scouting you'll be keen to get at the new | 
BOYS’ LIFE Department ‘‘How To Do It” 
by “Skipper” Gidney. Beginning with the 
Tenderfoot Requirements, an effort will be 
made with aid of photographs and editorial ||| 
material to tell exactly ‘How to Do It.” 
“Skipper” Gidney, otherwise Captain Fran- 
cis Gidney, Chief Campmaster of the famous 
Gilwell Park Camps of the British Boy 
Scouts Association, has cooperated with 
the Boy Scouts of ‘America in developing 
this remarkable Photographic Method cf 
instruction. Chief Scout Executive, James 
E, West, recommends this method as one of 
the most attractive, practical and helpful 
plans the Boy Scouts of America have ever 
been able to give for the advancement of 
scouts. Don’t Miss It! 

All this is in addition to the regular 
BOYS’ LIFE Departments which include 
the pages by that grand old outdoor Scout, 
Dan Beard; the ‘Radio Question and 
Answers,”’ practicable help for the amateur 
fans; ‘‘Things To Make,” ‘‘Photographic 
Contest,” ‘Pops of Popular Science,” 
“The World Brotherhood of Boys,”’ and the | 
ever popular ‘‘Think and Grin” section by ||| 
the funniest funny man, Frank Rigney. 


Zane Grey! 

Among the astonishingly big things here 
or just ahead in BOYS’ LIFE will be 
“Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon” by 
Zane Grey, that master writer of outdoor 
stories, the man whose stories and books 
are eagerly read by millions. 








Douglas Fairbanks! 
Douglas Fairbanks will soon leap on to 
BOYS’ LIFE pages with ‘Youth Points 
the Way”. Be sure you're there when 
“Doug” lands! 


Now you can guess why the new BOYS’ 
LIFE is being called 


Bigger and Better in 
Every Way 
For All Boys Everywhere 


$2.00 a year by mail, On newsstands 
at 20c acopy. Better subscribe right away 
or leave order for a copy each month with 
your newsdealer. 

Be sure of a regular copy. You'll not 
want to miss one of the big features com- 
ng, so start the coupon below on its way 

ack NOW! 








te 
| BOYS’ LIFE, Dept. A 10, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City g 


for which please send BOYS’ 
LIFE for one year starting 
yore the current copy to 
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American Boy 
Cartoon 
Contest 











Pity the Poor K. Pt Special 
Sad and Bow-Legzed, He! Prize 
Burdened by Cook-er-ee! 


IS THE WATER 











YOO HOO? of reucws— 





“Hey, Ed! Will Ya Explain to Me Again How to Load This Thing?” 





QU should’ve seen 
what happened at 
camp!” That’s what hun- 
dreds of cartoons have been 
dropping into THE Amenrt- 
can Boy office to say. We 
could get just nine of them 
on this page; so we picked 
the nine grins that were the 
best talkers. And here they 


are, 







Oh, Splash! 









Special 
Prize 














The Camp Flapper. 


Special Prize 









HO! BUT 

INTEFERE WID MY 

PLANS I'SE AIMIVG 
T DOWN DE 














Adaptable "Dolph. 
Special Prize 











Uplifted by His Deep Desire. 
Special Prize 
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a bRS is the line-up of 
the winners: 

Worthen Bradley (Calif.) 
sketched the coolly inquiring 
hunter who won _ the first 
prize. John M. Sitton (S. 
C.), with his faithful por- 
trayal of “Life’s Darkest 
Moment,” won the second 
prize. “A Change of Face” 
brought Albert Lohr (IIl.), 
the third prize. 

The six fellows whose 
pen-and-ink chuckles won 
special prizes are Jack W. 
McGuire (Tex.), who 
sketched the plight of the 
Kitchen Police; Junior 
Ryan (Kansas), with his 
shout of “Oh, Splash!” 
George Green (Ohio), who 
introduces “The Camp Flap- 
per ;” Hardie Gramatky 
(Calif.), with his all-too- 
real “Camp-Fire Tales;” 
George Lockhart (Tex.), 
who presents “Adaptable 
‘Dolph;” and Roland F. 
Becker (Mass.), who shows 
a fisherman “Uplifted by 
His Deep Desire.” 





“Wh--Wh--What’s That?” 


wvirst Prize 


Say BUDDIE WE 
BEEN NIKEIN’ 
BOUT FOUR 
HOURS MOW-LE'S 





Life's Darkest Moment. 
Secon Prize 


eel) ni 








Special Prize 














He came BACK 


=) 





A Change of Face. 
Third Prize 
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The Comeback 


(Continued from page 23) 


to notice that it had been moved. 

“Pretty good shell—’ Todd had knelt 
and was fingering one through the bulk- 
head. “But. there ain’t much in button 
pearlin’ any more.” 

“That's so—’ Rufe sang out cheerily 
and came about the cabin top to shove the 
sweep at Jim Wilson, “Work her in— 
it’s an easy landin’.” 

Then he came down through the gal- 
ley to the cabin, Todd and the elder Wil- 
son were smoking idly, tilted in chairs 
against the wall. The corner of the rusty 
old treasure chest just showed in the bulk- 
head door beyond them. Rufe flopped 
down on his bunk and sighed. 

“Driftin’s kind of slow travelin’ this 
time of year—low water and the bar's 
stickin’ out. Thought I felt her scrape 
bottom just now.” 

“Say—” grunted Wilson: “You did! 
Feel that? We don’t want to ground just 
afore we get in, do we now?” 

Rufe was pulling off one of his shoes. 
“T got some old shell in my sock, I guess. 
You mind giving Jim a hand over this 
shoal? She'll swing her old flat bottom 
easy with a couple of you polin’.” 

He was so casual at it that both the 
men sauntered out. Rufe watched until 
he could just see their legs through the 
galley door, and then he sprang for his 
treasure box. The tiny key was already 
in his hand, In a moment he had opened 
it, jerked out the grimy envelope that 
held the pearl, locked the box again, and 
was back in the galley whistling. And 
then he turned cold at a sight of Todd’s 
face in a side window. 

The man had spied on him! The big 
pearl was in Rufe’s trousers’ pocket—but 
Todd had seen him retrieve it from the 
tin document box! 

Rufe turned away from that sinister, 
crafty glance of the man on him. Hanging 
on the cabin wall was his big forty-five 
Colt’s, and Rufe thought the time for ac- 
tion had come. he better get it 
out and order the gang off on the river 
bar. But he stopped as he reached for it. 
The holster was empty. The gang had 
the foresight to get his weapon first. He 
heard Todd whispering to Jim Wilson as 
the latter stood with the push-pole wait- 
ing to careen the scow around the ground- 
ing point where she was barely moving. 
Wilson gave his father a quick glance. 
The gang was aware now that the young 
tonger was more than suspicious. Rufe 
wondered why they didn’t flash the gun and 
hold him up, 

“But that isn’t their game—” he thought. 
“Td holler about a robbery, and they 
couldn’t get "away with it. They're goin’ 
to do me up—put me away where a dead 
man never turns up, and nobody can say 
what happened to him.” 

River folk would think that the clam- 
mer just fell off his boat and disappeared 
when the empty Lottie B. was discovered 
miles downstream, 

And Rufe didn’t want to break for the 
bank like a coward, and abandon his boat. 
But it looked that way. He was meas- 
uring the distance from the shallow bar 
to the wooded shore; and Todd must have 
guessed his mind. At any rate the lanky 
mountaineer spoke sharply, turned a step 
towards Rufe; and as the latter swung 
about to him he suddenly felt a blinding 
blow over the head. 


HE next instant he was staggering 

back, barely conscious, but realizing 
that old man Wilson was grasping for his 
shoulder, The clatter of a boat-hook on 
the deck told Rufe that the scoundrel had 
swung it upon his head just as he turned 
to face Todd. 

“Get him!” Todd was roaring, But as 
Wilson tried to twist a hand into the half- 
unconscious boy’s collar, Rufe reeled back 
and over-side. The shock of cold water 
cleared his senses just an instant. Then 
he felt himself drowning, fainting, his 
own blood dripping:down to his nostrils 
and choking him. 

Todd and the younger Wilson were by 
the old man and they were all howling 
down at Rufe as he disappeared. Jim 
swung the long push-pole viciously at him, 
but Rufe was on his hands and knees on 
the sand under four feet of water, blindly 
trying to crawl from the last blow. 

“He's got it with him!” yelled Todd. 
“Get over and get him. He’s done for, 
and the water ain’t deep!” 

Jim Wilson plunged to the bar. A trail 
of bloody bubbles told where the fugitive 
must be. But Rufe kept on choking back 
the water from his bursting lungs. Then 
his head bumped something—the flat bot- 
tom of his old floating shantyboat home 
for the past three summers. He staggered 
up under it, his back against the six-inch 
breadth of oak keel and crawled on. Then 
he felt the sheer of the stern and moved 
along until he could thrust his face above 
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water with the square, overhanging end 
hiding his head, Then he gasped but with 
slow, cautious intakes of breath, and tried 
to steady his reeling senses. His head 
was terribly cut from the iron hook, and 
he knew the outlaws were ready to finish 
him. 

“But I—got the pearl—” his hand went 
down in his soaked pocket to the envelope 
He could feel the tiny bulge in the messy 
paper. That touch did more to revive 
his senses than doctor’s potion, A blind 
rage came on him at the treacherous at- 
tack as he heard Jim Wilson wading on | 
the bar. | 

“That fellow’s gone!” yelled Todd. 
“Dead—you croaked him, man!” | 

“T was aimin’ for to get him—” grunted | 
the other Wilson. “But it ain’t no use to 
us if we don’t find him. Upstream, Jim— 
you got to kick his carcass off that bar 
somewhere, The water ain't more’n five 
feet anywhere.” | 

Todd was swishing the long pole along | 
the bow. The three broke into nervous, | 
wrathful recriminations of each other. 
They shouldn’t have let this happen . . | 

the young tonger get his pearl, and then | 
Wilson accidentally knocking him over- | 
board! 

“T saw he was done for—” 
Wilson. “His eyes glassy and his knees | 
wobblin’. I tried to grab his coat, and | 
you fellows just stood and gawped when 
I hit him from behind. Todd, you get 
over and wade.” 

Rufe shrank back in the angle of water 
and sheering planks above his head ’til his 
mouth was all that was clear. He had to 
breath, come what may. And his knees 
did wobble under water. He knew he was 
too helpless to swim or dive, and anyhow 
it would have been useless against the 
three who could see him wherever he | 
turned, upstream or down or ashore. ) 

“But they won't get it—” Rufe muttered | 
obstinately. Rather than surrender the 
pearl he would drop it back in the Cum- 
berland River where it was born and nur- 
tured by some black fresh water mollusk. 
“They'll get me mebbe, but the last thing 
I do is get rid of this pearl—” 

Rufe ended with a gasp. Jim Wilson 
had come about the stern and seen his 
face. He had time to see that Jim car- 
ried the iron-tipped hook now, and had 
squared off for a blow under the planks. 
But the bobbing skiff astern was in Jim’s 
way, and the last glimpse Rufe had of 
the outlaw was as he snarled at the boat- 
rope, and then, seizing the light craft, he 
heaved it aside and overset it completely. 

Then Rufe felt the thrust of the hook 
under water where he had promptly dived 
onto his hands and knees on the sand. The 
iron point struck his foot, and Rufe 
crawled a pace with bursting lungs. He 
felt a swirl of water and realized that 
Todd and Jim were shoving the shanty- 
boat over to uncover his concealment. And 
Rufe slowly crawled the other way. The 
desperate thought was with him that now 
he would have to come up. All three of 
the bandits were overside now and watch- 
ing for him on the bar. 

The shantyboat had been slewed off the 
spot they had seen him last. And so 
choking the dirty! water out of his nose, 
Rufe came up. He would get one look at 
them, yell his defiance as he dropped the 
pearl, and then fight to his last breath. 

The big pearl in its wet wrapping was 
in his hand when he slowly thrust his 
head up. But instead of opening his eyes 
to level water and his three enemies wait- 
ing for him, his first sight was a greenish- 
yellow light all around him. It was as if 
he wag in a darkened cavern which was 
illumined by this weird glow. For a 
minute Rufe thought he must be dead and 
headed for the nether-world so unearthly 
was this sight. 

“But I’m—under the skiff!” he whis- 
pered. “It’s upside down with air under 
it—say, that’s it!” | 

He saw the wet, muddy planking above 
and on both sides of his head. And he, 
filled his lungs with the first good long 
breath he had had since the battie for the 
pearl had started. He could breath here 
for a few minutes anyway until the air 
became too fouled for use. Then he heard 
muffled voices, seeming far away and 
strange. The water eddied just outside his 
floating refuge. Big Todd stood not three 
feet away shouting maledictions on Jim’s | 
clumsiness in letting the fugitive disappear | 
again. | 

“If it ain’t like tryin’ to pot a crippled 
duck!” yelled Todd. “He can’t stay un- 
der longer’n two minutes.” 

“He ain’t under the shantyboat—” Jim 
was thrusting the pole all along from side 
to side. Old man Wilson stood near the 
bow shouting that there was nobody out 
of water there. Todd was infuriatedly 
ordering them to search again while he 





retorted old | 
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Teeth That Glisten 


Every boy should have them 


In the old days, teeth were more 
dingy than now. Millions of people 
have now found the way to whiter, 
cleaner teeth. You see them every- 
where. 

Boys who wish to look their best 
should try this new-day method. Also 
boys who wish to better ward off 
troubles with their teeth. 


Film—your enemy 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film, It clings to teeth and stays. 
Food stains, etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. That is why so 
many teeth are clouded. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. That is why so 
few boys escape tooth decay. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
And they cause many troubles. 

So that film on teeth may do end- 
less damage and it causes most tooth 
troubles, 


New methods now 


Dental science has found two ways 
to fight that film. One disintegrates 
the film. One removes it without any 
harmful scouring. 

These discoveries have brought a 
new era in teeth cleaning. A new- 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 


then removes it with an agent far 
softer thanenamel. Never use a film 
combatant contains harsh 


grit. 


which 


PAT.OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over 








type tooth paste has been created to 
apply them daily. The name is Pep- 
sodent, 

Leading dentists the world over 
now urge all folks to adopt it. And 
millions of people in some 50 nations 
enjoy its benefits today. 

Pepsodent also protects the teeth in 
two other important ways. Modern 
research proves those things essential. 


Watch the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of that vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days. 
Compare this method with the old. 
Then decide what you think best for 
your teeth, now and in the future. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 390, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 























Smooth Sailing 


Gees smoothly through the foam 
at an angle that says s-p-e-e-d. 
Long, graceful lines—the finest that can 
be had in the shaving craft. 


Get the Durham-Duplex habit now— 
when the going gets rough you won't 
have to change boats in mid-stream. 
\ Those long, super keen blades mean 
smooth sailing from the time you em- 
bark to the end of your shaving career. 


Either set in handsome grained white 
celluloid case with package of five 
interchangeable double-edged blades. 
One Dollar complete. Additional 
Blades 50c for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 
Jersey City N. J. 





The He-Mans Razor wittite He Man Blades 
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Eveready Spotlight 
with the 
300-ft. Range. + 


Every boy has a hun- 
dred-and-one uses for 
a flashlight—and_ that 
means an Eveready 
Spotlight! 

It’s some fun, all right, to have that, 


300-ft. beam of the Eveready Spotlight 
to split the dark. But look how nec- 





essary Eveready is, too, in exploring 





the woods; lighting up the path; flash- 
ing signals; finding the landing; reading 
road signs. Protects by helping to 
avoid accidents and mistakes. Ever- 
eady Flashlights range in price from 
65c to $4.50 complete with batteries. 
Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries fit and improve 


all makes of flashlights; 
they give a brighter light; 


~ 








FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


they last longer. 








are also Reach days 


College teams everywhere use Reach foot- 
balls, helmets and guards, simply because 
they are the best that can be made. Reach 
Official basket balls are also favored by 
the leading players. Some store in your 
town sells them. In fact, it sells every- 
thing you want for fall and winter sport, 
usually at a better price and always of a 
better quality. 


Get this free 
catalog! 


See the best in sporting: goods, 
pictured and priced. Footballs, 
basketballs, 
oxing 
gloves, 
striking 
bags, indoor 
baseballs, 
etc. all 
shown in 
this new 
free catalog. 


Address 
Dept. 1 


AJ: 
Worlds Peas ‘Makers of Quality At 


he al 
Brantford, Ont.,Conada. 


Pace Const Representative: Phil 8. Bebeart, Sem Francisco, Cal 


Reach Com 


Reash 
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| stood watching under the stern overhang. 

And crouched painfully in water to his 
arm-pits, Rufe Manson moved inch by 
inch with the gentle drift of the over- 
‘turned skiff. He did not allow it to touch 
his body. It must just bob up and down 
naturally on the current. Todd even put 
his hand on it and shoved it back. Rufe 
came almost to stepping on the outlaw’s 
toes as he retreated stealthily, watching 
Todd’s shadow darken the yellowish wa- 
ter. It was the slant of the setting sun 
\that gave Rufe his weird light under the 
boat. 

“Air's gettin’ bad—" 
ingly. “Can't stand this forever. 
they doin’?” 





he sighed agoniz- 
What're 


E would have given anything to see, 

and to distinguish what those muffled 
| paices meant. Then he saw Todd’s shadow 
erow fainter. 

he three had made one last careful 
Be under the Lottie B. Todd waded 
downstream where the water shallowed on 


| the bar. He stood waist-deep and ha- 
rangued the others. 

“That shell tonger’s dead. He can't 
|stand bein’ under water this long. And 


he ain't got away, for there’s been nary a 
ripple off this bar. He’s dead and drowned 
and his body, ought to drift here where it’s 
shallow.” 

Rufe had taken a chance at last. He 
had to, for the air under the skiff was in- 
tolerable. So he got his shoulder under 
the sunken gunwale and lifted it a frac- 
tion of an inch, his lips close to the crack 
between wood and water, That cool sweet 
air was life giving. And he could see, too. 

He almost cried aloud to discover all 
three of the outlaws forty feet away down- 
stream on the shallower part of the bar. 
The Lottie B. was snagged in the deeper 
water, but the gang confidently expected 
|that the current would wash the drowned 
pearl tonger down near them shortly. At 
any rate they had waded and poled and 
poked in vain around the shantyboat. 

“We can't keep this up all evenin’,” 
growled Jim Wilson. “Some tonger will 
| come downstream ‘and this'll look mighty 
| funny.” 
| “Tl wait for that floater to come to the 
top if it’s a week!” roared Todd, “I ain't 
planned all this for nothin’ since I heard 
about his pearl up by Champ’s. You two 

fools let his ree-mains drift off the bar!” 

“Ree-mains—” whispered Rufe. ‘Well, 
| these ree-mains are standin’ on end yet and 
ain’t feelin’ so bad, thank you!” 

Then a thought gripped him. The skiff 
vhad teetered close to the shantyboat’s 
stern. He could touch her now. And the 
gang was overboard and downstream 
some fifteen yards! If he could only put 
up a fight if only he had_ his 








gun! He remembered seeing it in Todd’s 
hands at the last. 

“But he wouldn't take it overboard,” 
breathed Rufe. “No use for that. Must 
have laid it down somewhere. Let's see— 
a fellow would lay a gun—on the cabin 
top forward. That’s where he stood last 


He ducked out from under the skiff, 
reached a hand to the stern rail, and 
crawled through it. If he was wrong he 
was done for. The three men would board 
and overpower and kill him, He was too 
weak to battle a child. 

But he crawled across the little stern 
deck, dropped through the hatch hidden by 
the cabin, and then over his reeking mus- 
sel heap to the bulkhead. His knee struck 
the empty tin document box as he arose in 
the cabin. 

The three men poking about on the bar, 
watching and cursing and expecting that 
the river would roll his body out on the 
shallows presently, were all in full sight 
of Rufe as he stole dripping through the 
galley forward, and then up the four short 
steps to the deck. 

One quick glance about. 
wasn't on the cabin top! 

His eyes were roving desperately as a 
startled yell broke from Jim Wilson. They 
all saw him and stood petrified with aston- 
ishment and perhaps superstitious fear. 
as Rufe arose to the fore deck, shining 
with water and blood. Then they all 
plunged through the deepening water to- 
ward the bow. 

Rufe made one stumbling spring for- 
ward. There lay his big old pistol where 
Todd had put it carefully by the hawser 
bitt when he climbed into the river, Rufe 
jerked it up and sat down weakly on the 
bitt. He leveled the gun shakily first at 
Todd, then Jim, and then old Wilson, 

“All right! I’m here—you get for the 
shore, or I'll plug every one of you. Git 
—you sneakin’ hounds, or I'll shoot any- 
how! Light out, and if you look behind 
you'll get it in the back!” 

The trio hesitated just an instant. Then 
Todd threw his boat hook away. “I'd like 
to know where you come from—” 

“Light out! If I could I'd pinch you all 
and take you to Hersey’s. But git! I'll 
see to your arrest later. Move—quick!” 

Rufe never stirred until the three had 
climbed from the bar up into the thickets. 
Then he fired at what he thought was 
Todd's vanishing shadow. 

“Just for luck, Todd! 
pearl!” He held up the tiny glowing bit 
of wealth and beauty to the last sun. “I 
got enough sand yet to pole off this snag 
and make Hersey’s and home—it’ll puzzle 
you some tryin’ to figure out what kind of 
pearl-fishin’ muskrat I am!” 


The revolver 











And here's the 
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The Sheriton Toreador 


rim of the field, and our sixty- -piece band 


struck up “Sheriton Forever.” . -. 
It was a glorious day to win a cham- 
pionship. 


Ashford trotted out a few minutes later. 
| They were big, husky bruisers; not so 
slow, either. You could tell by the way 
|they snapped that ball around that there 
wasn’t a greenhorn in the bunch. The 
Sheriton alumni sat up and took notice. 
Maybe this would be a real game, after 


Oh, I sat on the bench with the 


Brown kicked off for Sheriton. It was 
a beaut, a high soarer. Rex Miller, Ash- 
ford'’s quarter, made a pretty catch but 
was downed on his own 11-yard line. 

Big Bill Downie, the best advertised 
halfback in the middle west, and his back- 
field snapped into Ashford’s famous end 
run formation, Downie’s end runs are 
famous. But this time Downie didn’t end- 
run. He pulled an unheard-of-thing—he 
passed. 

Now, a forward pass from your own 
ll-yard line is such a dangerous thing 
that football teams don’t often try it. Con- 
sequently our backfield weren’t ready for 
lit, they were drawn in. Pulsi- 
fer, Ashford’s left end, was clear of ev- 
erybody when he turned, pulled down that 
forward pass, and streaked it for our 
goal line. 

Mighty lucky for us that Speed Ellis, 
our safety, is as fast as he is. He took 
after Pulsifer like a hound after a tom- 
cat, crowded him to the side line, and 
finally nailed him with a pretty lunging 
tackle on our 33-yard line. 
| On the first down Ashford ran the ball 
to the middle of the field. On the second 
| she tried left tackle for a two-yard loss. 
| And on the third Downie, squarely in front 
of our goal posts, drop-kicked the ball 
over the crossbar for a perfect field goal. 
The count was 3 to 0, Ashford leading. 





(Continued from page 10) 


Sheriton’s record had been broken; she'd 
been scored on for the first time that 
season. 

The first disappointment over, the Sheri- 
ton rooters howled for blood. Ashford 
had got in the first lick—give her credit 
for that—now for the slaughter. 

But there wasn’t any slaughter. Ash- 
ford settled down grimly to a defensive 
game. If they couldn’t gain, neither could 
Sheriton. First Lefty McGuire, our quar- 
ter, tried straight football, the vicious 
sledgehammer kind that had made the 
Sheriton backfield famous. Nothing do- 
ing. That Ashford gang stuck to the ball 
like leeches; you couldn't budge ’em. Some- 
times we'd make yardage by a foot or 
two; oftener we had to kick. And when 
we kicked Big Bill Downie would boot 
the ball right back a matter of fifty yards. 
He was a wonderful kicker, and he gained 
nearly ten yards on every exchange of 
punts; therefore he just about evened up 
for the tiny edge we were showing over 
Ashford in scrimmage. 

Ashford’s scouts had done their work 
well. Why, Ashford knew every play we 
had. Our split buck was pathetically help- 
less. We couldn’t seem to work a pass 
and Pulsifer and Windnagle smeared end 
runs before our backfield could get them 
decently started. Our hidden ball play, the 
pride of Jump Pells’ heart—well, the ball 
was hidden all right. Hidden by the three 
Ashford tacklers that landed on Gorton 
every time he started around end. Gorton, 
by the way, wasn’t playing much of a game. 

By the end of the first quarter our bunch 
were plainly nervous; by the end of the 
second quarter the nervousness spread 
through the stands and took a lot of the 
fight out of our rooting. 


ETWEEN halves—boy! You should 
have heard what Jump Pells said. 

An oxy-acetylene torch, beside that tongue 
of his, would have seemed like the para- 
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lyzed stinger of a consumptive wasp. The 
nub of it was that the fellows weren't 
fighting hard enough. Believe me, Pells 
put that message over. It was a des- 
perate bunch of fellows that took the field 
for the second half. 

Our captain, Ellis, started things by 
running Downie’s kickoff nearly to mid- 
field. McGuire hit center for six yards. 
Gorton—still playing a rotten game—lost 
one but Ellis gained seven and made it 
first down. McGuire passed to Brick Les- 
lie, our right end, and Brick plunged ahead 
for twelve yards. The Sheriton stands 
went crazy. 

Then Gorton fumbled and somebody 
from Ashford fell on the ball. Downie 
kicked clear over our goal line and we had 
to begin our offensive all over again. It 
was enough to take the heart out of any 
team. Ashford settled back into that won- 
derful specially prepared, anti-Sheriton de- 
fensive. And far away at the end of the 
field, on a blackboard in a square marked 
Pyare Total,” sprawled an ominous 

Jump Pells plunged himself down be- 
side me. He looked ten years older. In 
a minute he turned to me with a “Know 
where to find Toreador?” 

“Sure,” I answered. ‘“He’s at his board- 
ing house. He didn’t come to the game.” 

“Get him,” snapped Pells. I shot away 
along the side line and out through the 
players’ entrance. Toreador roomed a 
good quarter-mile from the stadium, but 


I swear I made it in not much more than —— 


a minute. I found Toreador seated in a 
chair, listlessly turning the pages of a 
book. 

“Toreador,” I puffed, “Pells wants you.” 

“So?” Toreador lifted his eyebrows. 
His unconcern was as beautiful as it was 
put on, “I shall be glad to receive Senor 
Pells. Be so good as to show him up.” | 

“Nix on the high and mighty stuff, 
Toreador,” I said. “Pells really wants 
you, at the stadium. Goodness knows what 
for.. You'll get there, I’m afraid, in time 
to see us take a slick walloping. Ashford’s 
got a line like the Great Wall of China.” 

Toreador rose. His eyes were flashing. 
He folded his arms. 

“Go and tell Coach Pells,” he said, slow- 
ly and distinctly, “that I will not come. It 
is a point of honor. There was a re- 
buff—” 

“Aw, 
roy,” I broke in. 


come on, Little Lord Fauntle- 
I was getting mad. “Cut 
out the melodrama. The coach wants you. 
I'm going to take you to him. You can 
come peaceably or over my shoulder.” 

Toreador deliberately turned his back 
on me. I would have made good my 
threat and kidnapped him bodily if that 
ding-busted shoulder hadn’t been aching to 
beat the mischief. Strategy was in order. 
How could I persuade him? 

Just then, fortunately, I noticed a tiny 
bulge on the arm of my jersey. I snatched 
at it—a filmy little bit of pink gingham— 
and dangled it before Toreador’s eyes. He 
recognized it at once and turned pale as 
he reached for it. As for me, I didn’t say 
a word. I just prayed that my little scheme 
would work. It did. 

“T'll go,” Toreador said, in deep tones. 
“A true gentleman is ever at the service 
of a lady.” ' 

“Fine,” I interrupted, hastily. I didn’t 
want him to get to inquiring where that 
handkerchief came from. “Better stop in 
the dressing room and put on a uniform, 
or else the cops won’t let you come to the 
bench. Shake a leg. I'll run ahead and 
tell the coach.” 

The world’s most brilliant thought 
struck me as I galloped back. I didn’t 
know just exactly what the coach wanted 
but I did know how to help him get it. 

“He's coming, coach,” I whispered in 
Pells’ ear, and then I sneaked along the 
substitute bench calling on the fellows to 
follow me. I got in a word with the 
bandmaster, too, as we passed him. 


ELL, at the field end of the players’ 

entrance I lined up the subs, two by 
two. Made quite an impressive column. 
When the Toreador hove in sight, his 
cleated shoes and blue ribbed socks show- 
ing under his big red blanket, we were 
ready. 

With an impressive sweep of my arm 
I motioned for the Toreador to fall in be- 
hind us. That sweep, also, was the signal 
to the bandmaster. As we swung toward 
the players’ bench the band crashed out the 
opening bars of the stirring “Toreador 
Song.” Crudely done, of course—I’d taken 
them by surprise—but the tune was recog- 
nizable and the cymbals drowned out a 
multitude of sins. 

The stands, mystified but mighty inter- 
ested, began to clap their hands in time to 
the music. 

It’s a far cry from the frenzied bull 
ring in Madrid to the Sheriton stadium. 
But, out of the corner of my eye, I could 
see we'd touched the heart of the Torea- 
dor. He was striding after us, just the 
hint of a swagger in his gait, and a smile 


of delight on his face. Some- 
pi in those curious stands was Mary 
irl. 

Just then a yell leader shouted some- 
thing through a megaphone and the root- 
ers boomed out nine long rahs for Tore- 
ador. That tickled him some more. He 
bowed low, whipped his blanket from his 
shoulders and tossed it into the stands. 
Seems the espada at a bull fight often} 
throws his cloak to the spectators. The 
stunt got by fine with the Sheriton root- 
ers, and they cheered Toreador again. 

Coach Pells was too worried to grin 
when the bizarre cavalcade halted in front 
of him. He came down to brass tacks. 

“Toreador,” he said, ‘Old  Sheriton 
needs you. For three quarters we've been 
played to a standstill. They’re onto every- 
thing we’ve got. Barring accident, we're 
walloped, 3 to 0. I’ve got a dozen backs 
that can beat you at a line plunge, Tore- 
ador, but line plunges won't win this 
game. If they would, Ellis and Miller 
and Gorton—no, not Gorton, because he’s | 
not playing worth a hill of beans—would 
have won for us a long time ago. We've 
got to spring something new, something 
spectacular, That’s why I sent for you. 
For the honor of old Sheriton, will you 
forget the past—will you go in and try to 
do something in these last four minutes?” 

Who could resist a fair and square ap- 
peal like that? Toreador didn’t try. 

“Tl do my best,” he said. “On the} 
sacred honor of Don Hernando Cabezos 








Pells cut him off with a “Go in for Gor- 
ton.” 

I'll never forget that incredulous, snarl- 
ing look on Gorton’s face as he slunk off 
the field. It was the look of a wolf that 
had suddenly been done to death by a 
despised lamb. It paid me for all of Gor- 
ton’s dirty work. I’m ashamed to say I 
let him see me laugh. 


HERE was sudden confusion on the 

field. The Ashford captain had pro- 
tested Toreador. Then, for the first time, 
I noticed he was wearing a gold em- 
broidered jacket over his jersey. Further- 
more, instead of a leather helmet he had 
on a red-tasseled black silk cap. 

“What's the matter?” the referee asked 
the Ashford captain. 

“Matter!” sputtered the captain. “This 
is a football game, not a circus. Tell this 
bird to go back home and finish the initia- 
tion.” 

Well, Toreador’s finery puzzled the 
referee, too, but Toreador wouldn't take 
it off. I could see him arguing and shak- 
ing his head. Finally the referee ruled in 
favor of the glad rags. So long as they 
weren't an actual impediment to the other 
team, the referee said, he wouldn’t bar 
‘em. I breathed easier. Toreador was 
stubborn. 

The whistle shrilled and the game was 
on again. Would you believe it, the fel- 
lows fought a darned sight harder with 
Toreador in? It sure was a tribute to the 
youngster’s popularity. But Ashford, vic- 
tory in sight, played harder, too. I could 
fairly see the crepe draped over our goal 
posts, 

“Yea, Toreador! Yea, Toreador 
thundered our stands. He was an unfa- 
miliar player, to them, but they grasped at 
any straw that might turn the tide. 


HREE minutes to go. Ashford, held 

for downs, kicked. Toreador, playing 
back with Ellis, managed to spill the two 
converging Ashford ends and_ Ellis 
stormed his way to midfield. 

26-6-11! Toreador’s favorite play. 61! 
At the starting number back went the ball 
to Toreador. Quarterback and right half 
ranged in front of him, ready to ward off 
enemy tacklers, while fullback dashed off 
around left end on a fake run, It was a 
well-timed play, but, alas, badly executed. 
The center’s pass sailed over Toreador’s 
head. 

Toreador led the stampede for the ball, 
like a chip on the crest of an advancing 
flood, snatched it up, and wriggled back a! 
ways before he was downed. We’d lost so | 
much that Ellis kicked. Downie was 
dumped in his tracks. Ashford chose to 
buck the line, conferring ‘before each play. | 
They were stalling, of course. Suddenly | 
Downie faked a line smash, then kicked. 


It was a low, swift boot that struck the 


scrimmage line and bounded high in air 
and toward the Sheriton goal. Anybody’s 
ball—a mad rush for it, and Elli$ too far 
back to take it. 

A streak of gold shot after that ball. 
It was Toreador. The stands rose en 
masse and loosed a mighty roar as he 
grabbed it and doubled back. Windnagle 
was upon him; he sidestepped in his good 
old style and Windnagle sprawled on his 
face. 

Then Toreador broke into his beauti- 
ful, shifting, distance-devouring _ stride. 
Straight to the left he shot, Ashford fan- 
ning out to block him. Nearly to the 
side line, he whirled and darted back to 
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the right. I've never seen a man reverse 
a field prettier. When he reached the right 
side line Toreador was on the enemy’s 
30-yard line, with only the Ashford safety 
between him and a touchdown. But the 
Ashford safety, alas, happened to be Big 
Bill Downie. 

Toreador started a long dash to the left, 
then zigzagged suddenly back again. The 
maneuver caught Downie completely off 
his guard; Toreador passed- the * 20-yard 
line before the Ashford star could get him- 
self around. 
| I believe Toreador would have crossed 
the goal line untouched if Fate hadn't 
willed it otherwise. A little bit of ging- 
ham did the dirty work. It fluttered from 
Toreador’s belt, and Toreador somehow, 
saw it drop. He must have been keeping 
good track of it. 

To our horror he slackened up, swerved, 
went back and snatched up that handker- 
chief ! 

Tt took him not over a second, but in 
that second the flying Ashfordites closed 
up and Big Bill Downie placed himself 
squarely between the Toreador and the 
Ashford goal. It was a_ situation to 
Downie’s liking, and he: thundered down on 
Toreador like a raging bull. 

Toreador was pretty close to the side 
line. He couldn't dodge to the right or 
he'd be offside. He couldn’t dash to the 
jleft because Downie expected that. So 
he did the only other thing possible; he 
went straight ahead. 

Just as Big Bill Downie lowered his 
massive shoulders to launch one of his ter- 
rific tackles, Toreador stopped dead in his 
tracks. In a fraction of a second he had 
braced, himself, half facing to the left. His 
left arm, crooked behind him, cradled the 
ball. His right arm he stiffened and thrust 
straight ahead, inclined slightly upward. I 
recognized that crouch. Toreador was the 








espada now, and Big Bill Downie was the 
bull. The espada was about to straight- 


arm the bull. 

Toreador’s outstretched palm caught 
Downie right on the point of his massive 
chin. It stopped him dead, and no won- 
der. The Toreador was braced so that 
Downie was practically pushing against 
the ground. 

From behind, a split second later, came 
Pulsifer, Ashford’s fleet end. We held 





Football 


and make interference for the receiver. 
The team having the ball naturally sends 
every man it can spare down the field. A 
kick, and nothing but a kick, is expected. 
To throw a pass on this formation would 
introduce a new situation so unexpectedly 
that the eligible receivers, who are in bet- 
ter position to catch the ball than they 
would be under any other condition, have 
|an advantage also in time which should 
result in a long gain if not in a touch- 
down. Few of these forward passes from 
behind the goal-line have failed. 

Quarterbacks now quite often defy all 
custom and pass deep in their own ter- 
ritory. It is a surprise play and on nu- 
merous occasions its success marks the turn- 
ing point of the game. On these plays, re- 
garded as the most hazardous in the game, 
the quarterback has much in his favor be- 
cause of the unexpectedness of the attempt. 

In watching a football game you must 
bear in mind that no game in America is 
so dependent upon teamwork as football. 
Tt is absolutely essential that eleven men 
co-operate on every play to make it suc- 
cessful. 

An Eastern football team last year had 
one of the greatest halfbacks that ever 
played football but few ever heard of him. 
Had he played on a winning eleven he 
would have been famous, but he played on 
a losing team. He himself was a remark- 
able player but the ten men that played 
with him were mediocre. They could not 
charge, block or tackle, the three essen- 
tials in the fundamentals of play. His 
line was so weak on offense that the op- 
posing line men would come pouring 
through and smother him as soon as the 
ball was passed. 

And, on another team, a mediocre back 
may travel to fame because he has team- 
mates who can charge and block. They 
provide strong interference and they will 
open holes for him. 

Whenever you hear of great halfbacks 
look for good line men. If a man gains a 
reputation as a wonderful line plunger you 
zan almost take it for granted that his 
line men are able to smash holes through 
which he can plunge. If you hear of a 
great broken field runner, consider that 
those runners have teammates who can 
block out a path that will carry them into 
the secondary defense and_ probably 
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our breath. Suddenly Toreador — side- 


stepped. The hurtling body of Pulsifer 
grazed his jersey, then crashed into 
Downie. The, two Ashfordites hit the 


ground like stricken buffaloes, and Tore- 
ador romped over the goal line. 

What matter if Ellis missed goal? The 
shrieking, frenzied, victory-mad Sheriton 
rooters didn’t care. A championship had 
been_ saved. 

“Yea, Toreador!” 
in a tremendous tidal 


rolled across the field 
wave of sound. 





IVE minutes later, amid the steam and 

turmoil of the dressing room, the squad 
got together for a jubilee. They looked 
for the Toreador but he wasn’t there, Then 
came Larry Brown’s big inspiration, that 
sent thirty fists fumbling in the pockets 
of thirty pairs of trousers that hung in 
thirty lockers. Again I was the goat— 
unanimously chosen committee on ar- 
rangements and also the committee on 
finding Toreador. 

First thing, I hunted up the town jewel- 
er, and coaxed him, protesting and indig- 
nant, down town with me. 

After that I ranged the campus, looking 
for Toreador. About midnight, as I was 
about to go home in disgust, I saw him 
skulking down the little-used path behind 
the gym. 

“Toreador,” I shouted, heading him off. 
“You old son of a gun! You rarin’, tear- 
in’, eat-em-alive espada! No wonder 
your folks sent you to America! They 
wanted to save the bulls! Man, you can’t 
hide out like this. The school is perish- 
ing for a look at you! See here!” 

From under my coat I got out the fruit 
of Larry’s big idea, a gold and silver lov- 
ing cup. 

“From the team to you,” I said, grandly. 
“Right here, on the side of it, we're going 
to engrave your name.” 

“Where?” inquired Toreador, suddenly 
much interested. 

I showed him. 

“That space,” he asked. “Is it big enough 
for something more?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Anything you 
What shall we add?” 

A happy, tender look came over Tore- 
ador's face. 

“Mary Girl,” he said. “We're friends 
again.” 


like. 
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Strategy 


(Continued from page 20) 


through that. If eleven men do not work 
in co-ordination the attack fails. 


Don’t Watch the Ball Too Much 


HEN you are watching a football 

game you probably make the mis- 
take of paying most of your attention to 
the ball. You follow the ball and by do- 
ing this you miss the fine work of the 
game, the real play that takes the ball 
forward or forces it back. 

If the ball is punted you watch it in its 
flight to the receiver and by doing that you 
miss the battle that is going on from the 
point where the ball is kicked to where it 
is caught. Even before the kicker’s toe 
touches the ball, the battle has started in 
front of him, On either side are his team- 
mates of the backfield, protecting him; 
they form a wall in front of him. As the 
ball is passed back by the center his two 
ends begin tearing down the field to get 
within reach of the receiver. The tackles, 
staying back a moment to check the rush 
of the defensive line, follow the backs 
down the field all bent on taking advantage 
of a possible fumble or, if the ball is 
caught, preventing the receiver from ad- 
vancing. The guards and center remain 
in position to prevent possible blocking of 
the kick and to drive the rushing defense 
men to the outside. 

As the ends and then the tackles sprint 
down the field you will notice how the op- 
posing backs try to block them so their 
safety man will be able to advance. The 
real battle of football is not with the 
runner but with the men who are in front 
of him. 


Why the Coach Kept Him 


OME backs rarely ever carry a ball’ 

and you never understand why they 
remain on the team. The coach could soon 
tell you and he gladly would for he knows 
that this player, who rarely ever receives 
the cheers of the crowds, is really the 
player that provides the chance for the 
cheers, He is kept in the lineup because of 
his ability to block and tackle. On of- 
fense he is the boy on whom the other 
backs depend to clean a path for them 
and on defense he is the boy who is ex- 
pected, above all others, to bring down the 
enemy runner. Men of this type are the 
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backbone of football teams and the bat- 
tering rams of the offense. 

It is also fascinating to watch the de- 
fense. As the offense changes so must the 
defense change to meet it. The open game 
now played, with frequent punting, for- 
ward passing and the three methods of 
rushing the ball, plunge, slant and sweep, 
has brought about a new defense. 

Here comes football’s finest point, 
namely, the battle of wits between the 
quarterback on offense and the team on 
defense. It is well worth your attention. 

There are various forms of defense and 
these change according to the style of 
attack the offensive team is using or is 
expected to use. Watch the ends move 
out or in, to check the run or pass. Watch 
the halfbacks shift to break up a pass or 
play coming on the outside. Or watch the 
line draw closer and the backs come in to 
meet a smash against the forward wall. 

The forward pass has added much va- 
riety to the defense and to the game. 
Many teams now play their center back 
five yards to smother the forward pass- 
ing attack. The center works with the 
backs. Of course he also helps stop plays 
against the line and around end but he was 
pulled back to meet the passing game. 

If the offensive team has a back capable 
of running, passing and kicking and if he 
is efficient at all three branches of of- 
fense then the defensive team is in for a 
merry afternoon, The defense has to 
spread to meet his run, kick or pass and it 
is naturally weakened by being spread. 
Here, if he happens to have capable team- 
mates in the backfield, a quarterback gets 


his best opportunity to use deception. 

The defense has always had its worries | 
on kicks. Good kickers never direct their 
kicks toward a receiver but away from him. 
The purpose is to keep the ball as far as 
possible away from the receiver. To coun- 
teract this the defense keeps two men 
back on punts when opposed to a team 
having a capable kicker. | 

When teams are evenly matched the one 
getting what is commonly known as “the 
breaks” will win. There are several ways 
in which a “break” may occur. One of the 
most disheartening of these is to have a 
forward pass intercepted deep in enemy 
territory. Another is to have a punt 
blocked and recovered by the other team. 
Still another is to fumble a punt and have 
the side of the kicker recover the ball. 
Then there are the breaks that come on 
the ruling of the officials. A team within 
scoring distance, concentrating every ef- 
fort on the attack, calling on all the re- 
serve force for the charge that will carry 
it across the goal line, will be penalized. 
The attack suddenly loses its sting. The 
psychological effect of such a penalty has 
lost many football games and still it is 
here that most of the violations occur, for 
players are apt to be over-anxious with 
the goal line so near. 

I have given a general outline of the 
game, pointing out various methods of of- 
fense and defense. If you will keep in 
mind the fundamentals of play, the chief 
weapons of the team in possession of the 
ball and methods open to the defense, foot- 
ball will lose all the complications and 
mysteries that it may have held for you. 
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Pedro, a Boy From Porto Rico 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


sl pst IMPRESSION of Porto Rico 
that I brought down from my school- 
days was that it was the home of a dark 
and burnt-tasting molasses that my 
mother did not want—not if she could 
get New Orleans molasses. That this 
largest island of the West Indies could 
contain human boys was something that 
had never occurred to me. I had never 
seen a West Indian boy, even in Barnum 
and Bailey’s. But now I have met Pedro 
J. Urbina. Consequently the boys of 
Porto Rico are just as real to me as the 
boys of Massachusetts or Nebraska. 

I met Pedro in an office in the building 
of the Department of the Interior, in 
Washington, where he is a stenographer. 
He goes to school, too, after his working 
day ends at 4 P. M. I had always thought 
of Spanish races as slow and languid in 
their habits, but this sample of their pro- 
duct looked upstanding and energetic. 

I got acquainted and found an oppor- 
tunity to ask him about himself. He went 
to an American school in San Juan, he 
said. 

“What games did you play?” 

“Baseball—I played first base and then 
short stop. Basketball too. I was a for- 
ward part of the time and a guard part of 
the time.” 

Good old American games! 

“What else do they play down there?” 

“Handball, soccer and volley ball, but 
baseball and basketball are the most popu- 
lar. We have very good teams. The 
big league baseball teams come down and 
play sometimes too.” 

“What did you do outside of school 
hours and during vacations?” I like to 
ask a boy that question for then I find out 
what kind of a fellow he really is. 

“Worked!” he replied, just as though he 
liked it. “Every boy in Porto Rico works 
and everybody saves money. That’s why 
we can buy automobiles. I worked in a 
straw hat factory helping a hat maker. 
Many boys work in offices. In the country 
the boys cut sugar cane and work on pine- 
apples and do all kinds of plantation 
work,” 

“What about high school?” I knew a 
mere grammar education never would have 
developed an intellect like his. 

“The requirements are. very hard and 


getting harder all the time.” (That 
sounded familiar.) “I had to pass twenty 
subjects—physics, chemistry, biology, 


geometry and all the rest. I took a four 
years’ course.” 

“What made you think of coming to 
the United States?” 

He laughed. “I made up my mind to 
study law,” he answered. “Our college has 
a four years’ course. I found out that in 
Washington I could take a course in three 
years, so I decided to save a year.” (That 
sounded familiar, too!) 

“How did you get the money?” 

“Oh, I had saved enough to get a start; 
then I got a job here.” 

“How did you get your job?” 

“I had a letter from the San Juan Y. 


M. C. A. to the secretary of the Wash- 
ington Y. M. C. A.,” he replied. “You see 
I learned ‘stenography in the high school 
before I left home. After I came here I 
went around to several Government de- 
partments without finding anything, then 
the secretary gave me a letter to the chief 
of the Indian Bureau. I struck luck here. 
There was a temporary position open that 
I could get without waiting to pass a civil 
service examination. As soon as I got that 
I studied for the civil service, passed and 
secured a permanent position.” 

“How are you getting along in col- 
lege?” I inquired, thinking that no doubt 
his progress had been impeded by the 
strangeness of his surroundings, the neces- 
sity for studying for a civil service exam- 
ination and the fact that he had to work 
a full day before going to his classes. 

“IT graduated last spring. Next spring 
J shall be through my post graduate year,” 
he answered. 

He seemed hardly old enough. “How 
long have you been in Washington?” I 
asked. 

“Two years. I finished the three years’ 
course in two. As soon as I graduate I 
am going back to Porto Rico to practice 
law,” he said. 
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Choice of the Gods 


(Continued from page 5) 


falcon circled with motionless pinions. 
Men murmured with apprehension. Even 
Halfdan shuddered. He released his hold 
upon Erling; Erling himself stepped back. 

Gyda screamed again. The circling bird 
paused in mid-air, spread its wings wider, 
then glided with the speed of light down 
into the valley. 

In silent awe the Vikings drew back. 
Habrok, circling thrice, hovered above the 
head of Halfdan, who folded his arms, 
well pleased with this ruse of Gyda’s. The 
silence continued. Such manifestation of 
the high gods’ favor was not to be re- 
garded lightly. Even Olaf dared not break 
the spell by speaking. 

Halfdan smiled. Another instant and 
Habrok would alight upon his shoulder 
: The broad wings fluttered before his 
face—then with terrible talons, the great 
bird struck, Halfdan screamed, fell for- 
ward in the grass. The falcon mounted 
into the dusk. 

Strong arms bore the stricken man to 
the feast hall. Eager hands brought 
torches. Olaf, skilled in 
over the prostrate form. | 

“Both eyes,” he murmured. “He is 
blind.” 

Straightening up, he faced the horde, 
crowding about the table where the un- | 
conscious body of the chieftain lay. His} 
rich voice penetrated to the far corners of | 
the hall. 

“It is the choice of Odin,” he said. “A 
blind man cannot be king.” 
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The special Keds 
basketball shoe. 
Its tough, springy 
sole grips the 
smoothest floor. 
One of the many 
Keds athletic 


models. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
“Jumping Center” 


Where an inch 


more spring 


makes a difference in 
the score 


That extra spring at the tip-off—how important 
it is! 

A matter of only an inch or two, yet it may 
decide whole championships. 

That’s why Keds are made with soles of live, 
springy rubber—rubber that helps put added 
power into every leap or jump. 

Basketball players on many of the champion- 
ship college teams are wearing the special Keds 
basketball shoe today. They like not only the 
extra spring that Keds give, but their unique 
floor-gripping features. Exhaustive tests have 
shown that no other basketball shoe has as great 
non-slip power. 

There are Keds suitable for every kind of in- 
door or outdoor sport. From their specially com- 
pounded rubber soles to their uppers of tough, 
reinforced canvas, Keds are strong all over. 

When you get your sport shoes this season— 
get the shoes athletic leaders are using. Re- 
member—the name Keds is on every real Keds 
shoe. It is put there so that you can always tell 
Keds from other shoes that may, at first glance, 
look like Keds. 


No other shoe can give you the qualities that 
have made the name Keds famous. 


Our new Hand-book for Boys contains 
rules for basketball and handball as well as 
interesting information on radio, camping, 
etc. Sent free if you address Dept. B 6, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Home- 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties, Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ‘'X”” below the kind of position you 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particulars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. Al 

our valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten Year 
Promotion In One.” Tear out, mark and mail the cou: 
pen today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
iow this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


University 


Dept. 1035-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding 
thecourse and service Ihave 
marked with an Xbelow,Also 
a copy of your book,““en 
Years’ Promotion in Gne,”” 
allwithout obligationtome, 


[0 Business Management: Training for Official, i 
Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ 
Agents, and all those engaged jn retai!, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 


Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, ete, 


Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, ete. 


Railway Station Management: Training for 
Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, Accountants, 
Clerks, Station Agents, Members of Railway 
and Public Utilities Commissions, ete. 
Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec 
utives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those desiring practical training in industrial 
management principles and practice, 

Modern Business Correspondence and Prac- 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspondence Super- 
visors, Secretaries, etc 
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‘Training for executive 
janeial Institutions, 


| Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forees—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 

jE Personnel and Employment Management: 
‘Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers, 

(Law: Training for Bar: []Commercial Law. 

LL.B. Degree. 4, 
[Effective Speaking. 
DExpert Bookkeeping. Oc,P, A. Coaching. 


(Business English. (Commercial Spanish 


Name... 





Present Position 


Address ..., 


The Handy Tool 
for Any Repair Job 


'HIS “Red Devil” Slip Joint Plier 

contains a tool kit in itself. Be- 
sides a plier there’s a wire cutter 
and screw driver. The slip joint 
increases the tool’s usefulness— 
the thin nose fits in tight places. 


Ask at the hardware store for the | 
the | 


genuine “Red Devil’’—see 
name on eachand every tool. Style 
924, 64 inch, 50c a pair. 
Mechanic's Toot Booklet Free. 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
Mfrs. of “*Red Devil'’ Tools 





Send for 
These Free Targets 


Wouldn’t you like tobe the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you, and remember to use the best BBs, and 
you'll soon become a dead shot. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition youcan. That’s why steel Bull’s Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun. And you can use 
them over and over again because they do not 
flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman with your 
NEW RIFLE we will help you. _Ifyour hardware 
dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs, send us his 
name and address, together with 8 cents in stamps 
and your name and address. We will then send ycu 
a sample tube of smooth, shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs 
and also some free targets to practice shooting on. 


BULLS EYE 
3104 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





By A. NEELY 


A Bookcase 


HE open-front type of bookcase with 
rod and curtains shown in the photo- 
graph, while not tight by any means, 

will keep out the worst of the dust. It is 
a bookcase easily and inexpensively built, 
also, as you will see by. the working 
drawings. 

The bookcase can be built of pine, cy- 
press, redwood, oak, or any other wood 
desired or it is possible to stain’ pine in 
imitation of other 


(Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” etc.) 


HALL 


upon the screen. Thus, 
any kind of a picture can 
be shown with the re- 
flecting lantern. Pictures 
clipped from magazines, 
postcards and_ photo- 
graphs are good ma- 


terial for slides, and you 
will have little difficulty 
in procuring enough in- 
teresting subject matter 
for an evening’s picture 





woods, with prepared 





wood-stain to be had 
at paint stores. 

The ends and the 
shelves should be 
cut from 10-inch 
boards; the top of 
the case should be 
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For the Boys to Make 


the lamps first, then 
cut the lens opening to 
suit. Bore holes in the 
box bottom through 
which to run the lamp 
cords. 

The lamp reflectors 
should be of bright tin. 
The sides of No. 10 size 
tin cans can be used. 
Bend them of the shape 
shown in Fig. 3, and 
tack their edges to the 
front and ends of the 
lantern box. 

The picture holder is 
shown in Fig. 2. This 
hinged piece should be 
cut out of the back 
board before the box is 
assembled. Hinge it at 
the bottom so it will 
drop down as shown. 
Provide an iron but- 









































a trifle larger than the shank of the 
screws. It will be easier to drive home 
the screws if you first drill holes in the 
ends of the shelves a trifle smaller in 
diameter than the screws, Number 9 blued 
iron round-head screws 2 inches long 
should be used. 

When the ends, shelves and top have 
been assembled, test the angles to make 
sure they are right angles. Then glue 
the wallboard backing to the rear edges 
of the end pieces and shelves, and drive 








Front and Back Views of Reflectoscope Box. 


in nails to reinforce the glue. 

If you stain the bookcase, apply a coat 
‘of shellac to set it; then apply a coat of 
flat-varnish or a coat of wax. Open- 
grained woods such as oak are generally 
“filled”: that is to say, their grain is 
filled with prepared wood-filler. This is 
necessary for a highly polished varnished 
or enameled surface, but can be omitted 
from surfaces to be waxed. 

If you wish to paint the bookcase be- 
cause the wood hasn’t a good enough sur- 
face to stain, use at least two coats of 
paint, and three if you have enough ma- 
terial. If you enamel it, first apply a 
coat of flat paint—this is paint without 
/linseed-oil. If there is any puttying to be 


{done, do it after the first coat of paint 


has dried; it will hold better then. 





A Reflectoscope 


Pea type of lantern is more practical 
for a boy’s use than a stereopticon be- 
cause of the unlimited supply of -slides 


{that can be obtained at no expense. The 


pictures are not thrown upon the screen 
by projecting a light through transparent 
slides, as in the case of a stereopticon; but 
by illuminating pictures with a strong 
light and causing them to be reflected 





structed of box boards 3-inch thick. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a front view and Fig. 2 a 
back view of the completed box, with the 
height, width and length dimensions. You 
will see by the plan (Fig. 3) and the cross- 
section. (Fig. 4) that the box has a lamp 
in each of two corners, a lens mounted in 
a barrel halfway between the lamps, and 
a holder for picture slides on the side 
of the box opposite the lens. 

Perhaps you will find a box of the 
right size for the lantern, or one that 
you can cut down easily. A variation of 
an inch or so in any dimension will not 
be important. The box must be tightly 
made, and it probably will be necessary 
to reinforce the nailing of all of the 
boards of any ready-made box. Ii you 
make the box, lap the front and back 
boards over the ends, and set the top 
and bottom boards between. 

The lens must be of the double-con- 
vex type, and about 3 inches in diameter 
(Fig. 5). This will be inexpensive to 
buy, but perhaps you can get one from 
an old bicycle lamp, a barn lantern, or 
a magic-lantern. 

The lens mounting can be made of a 
tin can (Figs. 6 and 7). You will prob- 
ably find a baking-powder can of the 
right size. Cut away the bottom with a 
can-opener so a flange will remain just 
wide enough to catch the edge of the 
lens when it is placed inside of the can. 
Then bend a piece of wire into a ring 
like that shown in Fig. 8, and after slip- 
ping the lens into the.tin can, place the 
ring against its inner face to hold it in 
position. 

Cut a hole in the front of the reflecto- 
scope box. of the right size to receive the 
lens mounting. Unless you. have an ex- 
pansive-bit with which to bore the hole, 
you will have to bore a ring. of small 
holes, then cut out the wood between them 
with a chisel or-small saw. Cut a collar 
out of an old automobile tire tube to fit 
closely around the tin can mounting, and 
tack this around the inside of the opening 
to seal the crack between the can and the 
edge of the hole. The can should fit loosely 
enough in the opening so it can be slipped 
back and forth for focusing the lens. 

Two 60-watt or larger electric lamps 
should be used in the reflectoscope. Oil 
lamps can be used, but they are not as 
efficient, of course, and it becomes neces- 
sary to construct light-proof chimneys 
above them to carry off heat. You can 
buy a pair of porcelain wall receptacles 
for the lamps at a 
ten-cent store. The 
lamp filament 
should be on a 
level with the lens 
(Fig. 4), and it 
may be necessary 
to place a block of 
wood under the re- 
ceptacle to raise it; 
unless y ou install 


This Open Front Bookcase With 





ton at the side of the 


cut from a 12-inch B Rod and Curtains Is Easy To  0Pening where shown to 
board, The -back of Make. hold the door when it is 
the case should be : closed. Fasten a strip 
enclosed. A large A program. In with a beveled upper edge (Fig. 9) to 
sheet of wallboard addition to the board to rest the bottom edge of pic- 
is better than boards (Bes pictures, you ture slides on, and fasten a pair of grip- 
for the purpose, t can show ob- pers bent out of wire as shown in Fig. 
After marking out A jects. One of 10 near the side edges of the holder to 
the pieces ‘carefully our favorite grip the upper corners of the picture slide. 
and cutting them: : hs B stunts used to Pictures used for slides need not be 
mathethe: positions Ben) a be to show mounted unless there is a possibility of 
prark the, Bositions Fer la| [| mounted but. their bending in handling. Pictures upon 
fie ‘aad Beacdes eset 4 gio Si. terflies, crawl- light-weight paper, such as magazine clip- 
MiHen® bere? Gerewe Ena Fiont ing bugs, the pings, on Bs mounted upon pieces of 
holes through the Workin Drawings of Open Front Bookcase. movements of “ bar iaeiteany ; 
end boards, _ three a watch, a 44 ran ie gpede of the box with lamp- 
for each shelf, spacing them as shown in winking eye, and a yawning mouth. nee A err wie elgg ti aie 
the end elevation, These holes should be The reflectoscope box is easily con- all reflecting surfaces except the tin re- 


flectors and the picture slide. Joints 
should be puttied to make them light- 
tight. But to make a sure job of it, you 
might glue strips of tape over all of the 
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Fig.4 Shows Cross Section of Reflectoscope, 
and Fig. 3 the Plans in Detail. 


joints. Paint the outside of the reflecto- 
scope any color you wish to have it. 
Screw spools to the box bottom at the 
corners for feet. These will raise the 
bottom enough to clear the lamp cord. 
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A Homemade 
“Yacht” 


OLLER 
skates, a 
piece of clothes- 
line, an old bed 
sheet, some 
odds and ends 
of lumber — 
that’s all you 
need to build a 
“land yacht” 
that will sail 
in any wind. 
Tate Macune Robertson, the boy in the 
photograph, _ lives 
in Atlantic City. 
His “land yacht” is 
simple in construc- 
tion; you can see 
that. With a spank- 
ing breeze behind 
t, though, it skims 
over the pavement 
like a sea gull. 





Taking a Sail on the 
Boulevard. 
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F orld Pass 


October is also a great month for hunting, 
and in camp you will find the knife, cooking 
outfit, and lamp mighty useful.. It is easy 
to sell new yearly subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Every boy wants to 
be a subscriber and usually a few minutes’ [— 
work will land an order either from [7 
your friends, or their parents. A 


Receiving a 


Crashing through the line for a good gain, 
or pinning a flying enemy back to earth with 
a clean tackle. It makes no difference what 
part of the game, or what your position may 
be, you will play better football if you have 
the proper equipment. Below are listed foot- 
ball goods you can easily earn by 
selling new yearly subscriptions to 
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Pair of Boxing Gloves 
Premium No. 19 


Every boy should learn the art 
of self defense, not with the 
idea of fighting, but so that he 
may defend himself from at- 
tack. The pair of boxing gloves 
we offer are skillfully made by 
one of the largest manufacturers 
in the United States and are 
ones that any boy might well be 
proud to own. They are a 
medium size model of_selected 
wine colored leather. Olive roll 
palm grip. Green binding, pad- 
tae eRrQuaneUe with curled hair 
fill: 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for three new yearly subscriptions; or two new 
yearly subscriptions and 85 cents; or one new 
yearly subscription and $1.80; or sent postpaid 
‘on receipt of price, $3.00. 


Embury Electric 
Lantern 
Premium No. 264 


Throws big light in every di- 
rection without shadows. Won- 
derful for fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, sailing or camping. 
No fire danger. Great around 
an automobile. Cannot blow 
out in a heavy wind or storm. 
Economical, weeks and months 
of service on one set of batter- 
ies which can be bought any- 
where. All standard unit cell 
batteries fit this lantern, Bat- 


teries NOT included in our anced. Has pure gray gum as it takes time out and 
omer: bladder and comes securely Pa eer Mae 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN packed in a box. With rea- time played. When not 


BOY subscribers for one new 
yearly subscription and 40 cents. 
will not be sold. 


Lantern 





Marble Woodcraft Knife and Sheath 
Premium No. ‘52 


Some knives are adapted for sticking, some for 
skinning, still others for cleaning, slicing, break- 
ing bones, etc., but Marble’s Woodcraft Knife 
embodies all these desirable features. Designed 
by hunters of well known reputation. A leather 
sheath is included in our offer. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for two new yearly subscriptions and 20 cents; 
or for one new yearly subscription and $1.00; 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.25. 





Camp Axe and Leather Sheath 


Premium No. 63 


This axe is used by thousands of boy scouts. 
Blade is forged from solid steel and is designed 
for driving stakes, spikes, etc. Handle is of finely 
selected hickory. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for three new yearly subscriptions; or two new 
yearly subscriptions and 40 cents; or one new 
yearly subscription and $1.00; or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $1.75. 


HOW TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Before starting to canvass, make a list of 
the boys in_your vicinity who are not sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOY and who you 
know should be. Then call and show them and 
also their parents some of your back numbers. 
Tell them about the serials and short stories 
and many departments, and how much you en- 
joy them. Suggest a year’s subscription as a 
gift, and don’t forget to say that for only $2.00 
a subscriber to THE AMERICAN BOY receives 
as much first class reading matter as he would 
get in thirty books, which would cost him at 
least $45.00. If at first you do not get the 
order, try again. Never knowing when you are 
licked has made more winners than anything 
else in the world. Send your subscriptions as 
you get them. A careful record will be kept 
of, and credit given you for, each subscription 
you send. 


THE AMERICAN BOY, 
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Ten Winning Football Plays 
By COACH JOHN J. McEWAN 
West Point 
Premium No. 15 

Ten Winning Plays, developed by the greatest coaches in the country. 
Each play illustrated by a diagram and the assignment of each player 
clearly shown. The ten plays are: “Notre Dame Pass,” “Yale Aldrich 
Run,” “West Point Criss Cross,” “Princeton Tackle Sweep,” “Eddie 
Mahan’s Famous Play,” “Harvard Pass,” ‘California Pass,” “Triple 
Pass,” “Harvard Hidden Ball,” “Wisconsin Screen Pass.” 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new yearly 
subscription. Will not be sold. 


Regulation Size 
Football 


Premium No. 11 


This football is made of heavy 
pebble India grain leather with 
canvas lining strongly stitched 
throughout. It is of regulation 
size, perfectly shaped and_bal- 


sonable care this ball gives good service and will last a long time. 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for three new yearly 
subscriptions; or two new yearly subscriptions and 75 cents; or 
one new yearly subscription and $1.50; or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, $2.50. 


All Leather Head Guard 
Premium No. 13 


A most substantially constructed 
and serviceable head guard; espe- 
cially suitable for “‘prep’’ and high 
school use. Moulded and stiffened 
crown and ears are of heavy strap 
leather. Best quality padding. 
Adjustable chin strap. Well venti- 
lated. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY 
subscribers for three new yearly 
subscriptions and 20 cents; or two 
new yearly subscriptions and 
$1.00; or one new yearly sub- 
scription and $2.00; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.25. 


Football Trousers 
Premium No. 14 


These football trousers are made of heavy 
khaki drill. They have amply padded hips 
and knees to withstand hard blows at those 
places and quilted reed thigh effect to les- 
sen the danger of “Charley horse.” Their 
size runs from twenty-two to thirty inches 
in waist measure. Be sure to send your 
correct size when ordering as these foot- 
ball trousers cannot be exchanged. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for three new yearly subscrip- 
tions; or for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and $1.00; or for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.75; or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $3.00. 








Ingersoll Redipoint Pencil 
Premium No. 184 


Rolled. silver plate—hexagonal, engine turned. Space for 15 extra 
leads in holder. A wooden pencil 10 feet long would not write so 
many words as this pencil with one filling. Point snaps in for pro- 
tection when not in use, saving broken leads. Leads guaranteed not 
to clog at point. Simplicity itself—only three parts. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
$1.00. 


SEND ALL YOUR ORDERS TO 


good time to start is TODAY! 
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FORWARD PASss | 


A SCIENTIFIC FOOT Baul GAME 





Forward Pass 
Premium No. 16 


Exactly the same rules govern this game as apply 
to the game as played on_the field by the leading 
schools and colleges. End runs, line plunges, 
forward passes, goals from the field, all the regu- 
lar plays are in this splendid game and will 
serve to keep you on edge all the while you are 
playing it. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for one new yearly subscription and 15 cents; 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Sports Timer 
Premium No. 148 


“Only two minutes to 
play!” This sports timer 
is a combination watch 
and timer. Better than a 
stop watch for football, 
basketball, hockey, etc. 


used as a timer can be 
used as a regular watch. 
Sent postpaid to AMER- 
ICAN BOY subscribers 
for two new yearly sub- 
scriptions and 30 cents; or one new yearly sub- 
scription and $1.35; or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, $2.50. 








Kamp Kook Kit 


Premium No. 139 


On hikes, outings, or camping parties, no one 
event of the day is looked forward to with more 
enjoyment | than the meal cooked right “out in 
the open.” The Kamp Kook Kit consists of 
cup, Ene pan, kettle for making coffee, or 
stewing, and grid. Packs into compact form, 
size’ 8x4%4x2%4. Comes in neat and well made 
Khaki Case with strap for carrying over shoulder. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for two new yearly subscriptions and 40 cents; 
or one new yearly subscription and $1.25; or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.25, 


READ VERY CAREFULLY 


The subscription price of THE AMERICAN BOY 
is $2.00 per year. Premiums are given only to 
present subscribers, or members of their imme- 
diate households, for getting brand-new sub- 
scriptions. They are never given for renewals. 
A subscription sold to another member of your 
own household does not count, neither does 
your own subscription. Boys who buy their 
copies of THE AMERICAN BOY from news- 
stands are not eligible to work for premiums. 
Subscription blanks are not necessary. Send 
the name and address of the subscriber, with a 
remittance of $2.00 for each subscription. 
State plainly, by number and title, the pre- 
miums which you desire, and always re-check 
your order before mailing it to be sure you are 
sending the correct amount of money. 


=o West Latayettc’ Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Common Wood- 
chuck—a tough 
little thief and as 
quick as lightning. 
Is a great lover of 
fresh vegetables—and 

agarden is usually a 
rather sad sight after 

this gentleman has vis- 
ited it. 


Model 1914 Savage .22 Re- 
peating Rifle. Every feature 
originally and distinctively 
Savage. Solid breech, solid 
top—noexposed parts. Sturdy 
and accurate, 


Declare 
war on pests 


with your Savage 


Accurate, enduring 
repeating rifles 


Yous you buy a rifle you 
want to be sure of two 
things: 

You want to get something 
that stacks up in looks and 
you want it to deliver the goods 
in performance. 

And that’s why we say: 
Savage. For the slide-action 
fans, Model 14. For the bolt- 
action fans, the Spurter. 

For they’re two of the best 
looking repeaters ever made— 
and they don’t fade—they’re 
built to keep their looks—year 
after year. 

And they’re not only accu- 
rate when you get them—they 
stay accurate. 

The finest kind of steel goes 
into the barrels of these two 
rifles. 


They’re built from butt to 
muzzletip along the same 
simple strong lines as the Sav- 
age high-powers. 

And you know what that 
means: a rifle that will stand 
the very roughest handling and 
come up asking for more. 

Smoother handling, straighter 
shooting .22 rifles simply do 
not exist, 

: Ask at your dealer’s, or 
| write direct for our interest- 
ing catalog. 











SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 327, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of the J. 
Stevens Arms Company 


The Savage Sporter— 
bolt-action .22 repeat- 
ing rifle. 23-inch round 
barrel, genuine Ameri- 
can walnut stock, var- 
nish finish, pistol grip, 
open sporting sights, 
five - shot | detachable 
box magazine. 


SAVAGE 
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“Honist Work—Moadrat Prices” 


ACK in 1916. ten-year-old “J. D.” 

Brooks designed and painted himself a 
sigt After it dried he nailed it to the 
family woodshed. The sign invited citi- 
zens of Oxford, North Carolina, to bring 
him their bicycles to be repaired—guaran- 
teeing, as a clinching inducement, “honist 
work—modrat prices.” 

J. D.’s chums knew that he kept his own 
bike up to snuff, that more than once he 
had doctored theirs to complete satisfac- 
tion. Moreover, his charges were indeed 
\“modrat.” . So Oxford moved its busted 
bikes to J. D.’s back yard. 

At the end of several days’ business J. D. 
took a squint at his pile of nickels and 








pennies, scratched his head, and then 
jbought a second-hand ledger from his 
father—on the instalment plan. Thereafter 


he kept track of all transactions under the 
two divisions of “out-go” and “income.” 
At the end of the first month 

“Dollar-eighty-three,” said J. D. to him- 
self. “Guess I’d better bank it.” He did. 

Lots of men, J. D. observed,rode to work 
on their bicycles. He could reach these 
men, he reflected,if he could do their repair 
work at night. J. D. decided to go after 
|this additional business. One Saturday 
morning he wired his woodshed; thereafter 
an electric light kept his sign on the job 
every evening until lesson-time. 

The stunt did more than bring J. D. more 
|trade; it interested him in electricity. His 
mother, with some misgivings, let him take 
{her electric iron apart. Thus he learned 
| about high resistance wire and how it pro- 
| duces heat. 

About this time ene of J. D.'s high school 
friends nearly dropped dead when J. D. 
asked to borrow his physics book. Think 
of studying physics when you don’t have 
|tol J. D. also subscribed to some popular 
| science periodicals. On Saturdays and dur- 
ing summer vacations he appointed himself 
helper to any “regular” electrician who 
|happened along. Thus he learned his trade. 

Folks began to call on him for electrical 
|jobs. He became adept at fixing defective 
| wiring systems. Once in a while, in an 
emergency, he even repaired balky tele- 
phones. Meanwhile, evenings, he was 
struggling with a correspondence course in 
| wiring. Pretty soon he finished it, and got 
a license. 
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| The Lost Pagoda 














He Salvaged a Wrecked Auto. | 


At the end of four years his bankbook | 
showed a balance of $500. J. D. celebrated | 
his fourteenth birthday by leasing the half- 
story over his father’s store and advertis- | 
ing for general electrical contracts. Ex- | 
cellent work in two private residences paved 
the way for a big warehouse job—success 
in this set J. D. to bidding on work in 
neighboring towns. 

The sight of a wrecked auto in a neigh- 
boring field gave J. D. another idea. He 
bought the derelict at junk rates, got some 
second-hand parts from a garage, and soon 
had the contraption hitting on all four. 
Next he painted it a gorgeous red, and on 
its sides, in black letters, “Let J. D. do it!” 

Sixteen years old, and a junior in high 
school, J. D. had to hire an assistant; there 
was too much work for one boy to do. It 
was during this year that J. D. found time 
to invent and perfect a new safety switch 
which he since has patented. 

A few months ago J. D. closed up shop. 
He closed up shop because he got a chance 
to do research work in a famous laboratory 
in Washington, D.C. His ledger, when the | 
time came to quit, showed his business 
worth several thousand dollars. 

Last March J. D. sailed through a stiff 
entrance examination and was admitted to 
a short-course radio school conducted by | 
the government at Hampton Roads. He) 
did so well—leading his class by earning 
perfect grades in every subject—that Uncle 
Sam's instructors picked him for more 
splendid training; on June 26 he left to| 
begin the Government’s radio engineering 
course—M ildred Harrington. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


overlooking the valley. Here a rough sort 
lof shelter was soon. improvised. The 
noises of the busy party skinning and 
cutting up the seladang came up from the 
ravine below. The scent of those fresh 
kills drifting down the valley would scare 
away all the more timid of the forest 
dwellers from the salt lick, Nicky per- 
ceived, for the startled whistle and hoof 
stamp of deer and goat-antelope came from 
|the surrounding hillsides frequently as the 
!sun began to set in the west and great 
shadows of the mountains to fill the val- 
leys with gloom and mist. But that same 
scent of meat would also, most assuredly, 
| bring all the great hunting cats for miles 
around, as flies around a sugar bowl! Al- 
|ready their forerunners, the kites, were 
wheeling in the air above the salt lick and 
| settling in all the trees round about. There 
would be doings this night, without fail! 
thought Nicky as he watched the kites 
swooping down into the cane as they be- 
came bolder, 

But the Buddha had even more ominous 
portents in store for them that evening. 
| Baderoon came into their camp about dusk, 
staggering under a load of bedding and 
tents, and following him was only one 
man—Soma, the cook! 

“Hel-lo!” said the curator inquiringly. 
“Where’s Tuan Dwight, Baderoon?” he 
asked surprisedly. “He follow ‘long?” 

Baderoon shook his woolly mop from 
side to side. “Dwight Tuan, he no come 
back. Nor Sadok—altogether !” 

Nicky and the curator faced cach other, 
a low whistle of dismay on the man’s 
lips while his serious face studied the 
youth’s equally alarmed one. 

“Now what?” cried Nicky perplexedly. 
This was no country for anyone to be out 
in after nightfall! The curator had no 
reply to make, for the present. Nicky 
felt, with sinking heart, that he would not 
have later, either, The Spirit of Asia de- 
lighted in questions for which there was 
no answer! 





FTER Dwight had gloated over that 
gold-bound Buddhist book for time 
enough for his wonder and curiosity to 
subside, he and Sadok turned their atten- 
tion to the black panther. They dragged 





the carcass out into the sunlight from its 
dusty and forlorn resting place in the 
depths of the crypt under the pagoda. 
Wiping off bits of mortar, red brick-dust 
and miscellaneous dry rubbish from the 
glossy coat, they stood for a time admir- | 
ing this rare prize of natural science. 
Through the sheen of sunlight on the 
glossy coat one could distinctly see, like 
a pattern in black chaffgeable silk, the 
same rows of spots that are so handsome 
in the yellow-and-black coat of the ordi- | 
nary leopard. In spite of these markings 
the black one seems more than a color 
phase, almost a distinct species. Not 
enough is known of the kitten litters of 
the leopard to say that black, clouded and 
spotted occur in the same birth, as brown, 
black and even white black bears some- 
times are born to our common black bear 
of America. But the black leopard is} 
heavier and stouter than the usual spotted 
variety (which so aggrieved Mr. Burton 
as being a pest around the teak workings 
of Nam Hong). His head was broader 
and bonier, his ears smaller in propor- 
tion to his head. 

“The heat of the day is coming on, 
Tuan,” said Sadok, drawing his knife. 
“Let us carry him up to the shade of 
those trees, for the work of skinning will 
be long.” 

Dwight looked up at the four spreading 
hodhi trees around the ruined pagoda. The 
leopard weighed perhaps two hundred and 
sixty pounds but the shade was worth the | 
effort of dragging him up there. High in 
the heavens had risen Burma’s noonday 
sun, a thing to be treated always with re- 
spect. Already Dwight was feeling that 
sense of giddiness that its rays cause, and 
in spite of the breeze growling through 
his helmet his face was runnjng streams 
of perspiration and his brain beginning to 
reel. 

They struggled up with the sleek .ani- 
mal between them, and then Dwight 
brought up his treasured book. While Sa- 
dok was beginning the grosser work of the 
skinning, Dwight felt tempted to open the 
book, even though he knew its contents 
would be absolutely unreadable to him. He 
undid the ancient golden thread cord 
which secured the covers. Within lay leaf 
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60 Million Sold 
we a tribute to any arti- 
cle to say that more people 


have chosen it than any other! 










Ingersolls have been chosen by 
60 million people. The annual 
production of Ingersolls practi- 
cally equals all other American 
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Ingersoll methods and value 
apply to a complete line of low- 
priced watches—$z to $10. 
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Here’s a collar that adds just the 
finishing touch—not too high for the 
comfort you boys must have, even 
when dressed up for school or church. 


|DEWEL| 


COLLARS 


are made with the Graduated Tie-slide 
| Space and Tie-protecting Shield that Save 
| Your Tie, Time and Temper. 


oe dealer does not sell them, send us 


his name, your size and one dollar for six. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 


TROY, N. Y. 


Makers of MARK TWAIN Collars, HALLMARK 
Shirts and H+ MARK Athletic UNDERWEAR. 











At the low prices shown below you get the efficiency of 
sets costing three times ag much. 

These radio frequency receivers—pick up stations over 
1,500 miles away under good conditions—everywhere, 

Operate either on DRY CELLS or storage battery. 

Cabinets of solid mahogany and workmanship the finest 
throughout. Order direct or send for bulletin. 

Two tube outfit, as shown above, headphones only $29.50 

Four tube outfit for loudspeaker or headphones $54.50 
DEALERS write for proposition quickly—it's a winner. 

THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
810 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENUINE 
EASTMAN 





Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsefetyrazorshaving. 


RADIO FANS! 


Say, fellows, won’t it be grand to be able to 
listen in on a concert with your receiving set 
and really hear things, not just faint murmur- 
ings or indistinct music? 

If you have a RADIO-ARGENTITE DE- 
TECTOR on your set, you will get 100% better 
reception than ever before. The very best 
materials are used and each RADIO-ARGEN- 
TITE DETECTOR is carefully tested by ex- 
perts, that is why tones are CLEARER, FUL- 
LER and MORE NATURAL. 

Adjust it ina jiffy. Ask your dealer, accept no 
substitutes. If you can’t get it write us and we'll 


mail it. 
in. it wil . 
PRICE orcieé cai whisker = 


CURRY & COUTELLIER LABORATORIES 
2843 W. Sth Street, Los Angeles, California 








October, 1923 
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upon leaf of palm strips, all written upon 
in ancient Pali characters which showed 
dully through the thick veneer of lacquer 
with which the leaves had been varnished. 

Just then Sadok called him to help, in- 
dicating that each was to take a side of 
the skin. The flanks and back of the 
panther had been easy, a mere passage of 
the Dyak’s palm down between the hide 
and the flesh separating them, but all 
around the legs were tough ligaments, and 
the head would require very close and 
careful work. 

As Dwight sat at work his busy brain 
began ruminating on this old, old ruin, a 
queer and most eerie place for them to be 
engaged upon these very modern taxider- 
mical operations. In what forgotten cen- 
tury had this pagoda been abandoned and 
left to the riotous jungle to reclaim? Who 
were the people who lived and worshipped 
the memory of the Buddha here? What 
princes had passed this way to do it rever- 
ence; what armies, marching along the 
Shwe Lanh into Siam, had dipped banners 
in salute to it as they passed? 

The golden book proved that it had been 
once a place of some importance—but why 
had that book been hidden away in a 
niche walled up in the face of the crypt? 
Dwight fancied that the pagoda must have 
once belonged to Siam and that when 
Ayuthia fell and Burma conquered all this 
country some pious pongyi had hidden 
away the book so that it would not fall 
into the hands of the Burmans. 

Ruminating on this Dwight came to the 
thought that the book itself must tell 
something infinitely valuable to Siam, The 
site of ancient Ayuthia was not far from 
modern Chieng Mai, not thirty miles 
down the Shwe Lanh into Siam from 
where he sat. Those early wars were 
mostly religious quarrels over the relics 
of the Buddha. Many armies had marched 
into Siam with no other purpose than cap- 
turing a pagoda, in the crypt of which 
was a tooth, a bone, a lock of hair of the 
Buddha Guatama. The relic would be 
kept in seven boxes of gold and alabaster, 
of jade and onyx, thickly studded with 
priceless gems, each box enclosing a 
smaller one until the one containing the 
relic would be the smallest and most costly 
of all. Somewhere north of Ayuthia the 
old Chinese records spoke of a huge tem- 
ple city with a vast pagoda in it, built 
around and above some particularly desir- 
able relic of Buddha. 

Even the English of to-day knew vaguely 
of the Lost Pagoda. Long centuries ago 
all trace of it had disappeared. Siam had 
kept its location a secret place, one that 
could not even be approached save by the 
force of an invading army. Burma had 
tried more than once to locate it and seize 
the relics, but even the total sack of 
Ayuthia had failed to discover any_in- 
formation about the Lost Pagoda. King 
Asoka had tried to find it, three centuries 
before Christ, but had to content himself 
with driving the king of Siam down into 
Cambodia and adding all the country 
around Chieng Mai to Burma. But the 
Burmese kings, one and all, had never 
found the Lost Pagoda. 

Suppose, then, this book had information 
concerning it and had therefore been 
walled up by the pongyis when Asoka’s 
armies overran this country? 

The thought made Dwight, for once, 
wish that he were a Sanskrit scholar. No 
one but clergymen and archaeologists ever 
bothered to learn that language, but he 
who could read it could read Pali. How- 
ever, once turned over to the Burma 
Archaeological Society, what was written 
would be known and possibly great dis- 
coveries would follow. 


UT the B. A. S. was not destined 

to be the first to read that old book! 
Dwight, looking up from his work when 
carefully skinning around the head of the 
black panther with a small knife, was sur- 
prised to see a yellow-robed pongyi stand- 
ing near them. When and whence he had 
come here was a mystery, some wander- 
ing mendicant, perhaps, visiting this old 
ruin from motives of piety. But he was 
here, and his eyes were not on the tumbled 
folds of that glossy skin of the black 
panther between Dwight and Sadok, but 
on the golden book! He soon turned, to 
eye Dwight questioningly, and there was 
that same expression of arrogant disre- 
spect in his black eyes as Dwight had seen 
when that pongyi down in Rangoon had 
waved them away from any approach to 
Shwe Dagon. The pongyis ruled the 
thought life of Burma. What they taught 
the boys in their schools—besides reading 
and writing—what attitude toward the 
white rulers of this country, was vague 
even to the Government, but in general it 
was known that Young Burma looked for- 
ward eagerly to the day when the white 
intruders were to be swept back into the 
sea whence they had come. As this could 
not be done without a fight, and as your 
Burma, save for the Shans, the Wa and 
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the Chins, hates fighting, the White Man | 
simply grinned and sat tight. | 

Dwight did just that too. He had a 
good rifle and a Herculean Dyak retainer 
by his side, so he was not afraid of the 
pongyi. He nodded in return to the few 
words of Burmese which the yellow-robe 
spoke—all Greek to him and Sadok—and 
said, “Waleika salaam!” when the pongyi. 
tried Hindustani. The priest was a young- | 
ish man, hard-featured, but his boot-brush | 
of close-cropped black hair seemed to} 
make him out a Siamese to Dwight in- 
stead of a Shan, 

As there was nothing much possible in 
the way of communication between them 
Dwight went on with his work. The) 
pongyi squatted down in characteristic | 
Asiatic fashion and began reading the) 
open page of the book, without, however, | 
doing anything so audacious as to touch it. 
It made Dwight nervous, and his knife | 
slipped through a delicate membrane) 
around the panther’s eyelid, whereat ne | 
swore softly. The exclamation caused the 
pongyi to jump to his feet. His narrow 
black eyes were alight now with question, 
for something that he had read had evi- 
dently excited him. He tried Burmese, 
Shan, Sanskrit, Hindustani, Bengali, ask- | 
ing them a question over and over again. 
Finally he attempted English. 

“Where get?” he asked, pointing at the | 
book, | 

Dwight sniffed. “Humph! I’m not sure | 
that it is any of your business!” he ex- 
claimed testily. This pongyi was getting | 
too inquisitive. The most elementary logic 
would show that he was trying to get the 
youth fo tell him that it came from the 
pagoda; whereupon he would claim it as 
the property of the-Buddhists. 

Dwight shrugged his shoulders, picked 
up the book and bound up its covers again 
with the golden cord. The pongyi, on| 
noting these decisive measures, at once be- 
came submissive again. Asia never comes 
into direct conflict with the energetic West, 
unless assured of an amazing preponder- 
ance of force. He could afford to wait. 
Time is nothing to the East! He squatted 
down again near-by and seemed lost in 
thought. He was merely biding his time 
for an opportunity to decamp with the 
treasure, and this would not do either. 

“Tt’s about time for lunch, Sadok—Tell 
him to get out,” said Dwight. 

The Dyak tapped his parang significantly 
and merely pointed. It was enough for 
the pongyi, who hastened to gather up his 
robes and depart. But he looked back, and 
the flash of hatred in his snaky eyes was 
enough to strike a chill to the marrow of 
Dwight’s bones. | 

“We'll finish up and get back to camp as 
soon after the sleep as we can, Sadok,” 
said Dwight after they had seen the last 
of the pongyi. “This is a spooky place! 
I'll wrap the book in the panther’s skin, 
too. If our British archaelogical friends 
are ever to read it, the better it is hid- 
den and the less seen by these people the 
less trouble about it there will be.” 

Sadok unpacked from his rucksack a 
lunch that Soma had put up for them that 
morning. Except for Dwight’s canteen 
it would have been a dry meal, for that 
hillside boasted not a spring. Afterward 
came the inevitable siesta. No man in his 
senses would try to march in that heat, 
let alone carry a heavy bundle of skin 
through the thick jungle. From long resi- 
dence in the Tropics that torpor which suc- 
ceeds the mid-day meal came over Dwight 
with its usual overwhelming dulling of all 
thought, all attempts to think. Now, in 
the West, Dwight would not have slept 
that particular afternoon. The feeling 
that the pongyi might gather up courage to 
return would have been more than enough 
to have kept him on the qui vive and 
forced him to energetic action. If this 
pongyi had been one of our own Indians, | 
for instance! But Dwight knew his East, | 
and did not give the possibility much 
thought. No one in this country ever did 
anything energetic, and even a sleeping 
white man they would not dare to touch. 
As for Sadok, to stay awake between two, 
and four in the broiling heat of the day 
was outside of his whole bringing up. Ever 
since he had been a naked little Dyak in 
the great kampong of Long Naya he had 
always curled up and slept immediately af- | 
ter the noonday meal. | xe 

The two withdrew some distance from 
the panther’s carcass, which was now col- 
lecting flies that at any other time would 
have been of absorbing interest to Dwight’s 
entomological soul. Under one of the big 
bodhi trees they found a thick bed of grass. 
Elementary caution had_ constrained 
Dwight to bring at least the golden book 
with him and lay its shining and jewelled 
length close to his side; almost immediate- 
ly after which both he and Sadok were 
deep in the mid-afternoon stupor of the 
ast. 






“Cant I Stay Longer ~ 
These Games are Great Fun!” 


O wonder he is not in any 

































hurry to go home—for the 
boys are deep in the adventures of 
Uncle Wiggily Longears in his efforts 
to get to the office of Dr. Possum on 
Green Moss Avenue. They are play- 
ing Howard R. Garis’ great game 


UNCLE WIGGILY 


Here is a game that boys.and girls of 
all ages will revel in. “The game con- 
sists of an attractive board with a 
number of curving yellow sunshine 
paths leading over the green surface. 
The paths are divided into rabbit 
jumps. The moves are made by the 
players drawing cards which in a com- 
ical way tell the players just how to 
hop Uncle Wiggily along. The fun 
comes in when he encounters Skee- 
zicks, the bad Pipsisewah, and other 


characters. Price 85¢. 


Other thrilling and entertaining 
Bradley games are: 


PIRATE AND TRAVELER— 
which takes you around the world by steam- | 
ship, railroad, dog sleds, over the very routes 
which would have to be followed if one 
could actually make the trip. Price $2.00. 


LOGOMACHY-—the 72-card spelling 
game, which has been the favorite spelling 
game for generations. Price $1.25. 


RUMME-— another great card game with 
11 others including Reno, Argentina, Goop, 
Turkette, etc. Price 85¢. 





THREE GUARDSMEN — taken 
from Dumas’ famous story, The Fhree Mus- 
keteers, and just as thrilling. Price $1.25. 












SENT FREE TO BOY 


SPOOF—the Cheer Up game based on a 
legend of the ancient Inca Indians of Peru. 
Price $1.00, 







Write to us and we will send you Bradley’s 
Playtime Book, describing in detail all of the 
“World's Best Games,” with their prices 
Sromwhich you can make selections for games 
either for yourselves or as gifts to others. 


* Milton Bradley Games for Children are on sale in 
Department Stores, Toy Shops, Specialty Shops 
and Stationers everywhere. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Speingbledll, Wak 


























(To be continued in the November 
number of Tue American Boy.) 








Pompadours 


Boys, comb your hair pompadour, 
orany style you want it. STACOMB 
makes the hair stay combed just as 
you comb it. Straight back, in the 
middle, on the side—any v Comb 
wt and it stays—and shiny, too! 

Be the first in your bunch to “¢ 
it.” The whole crowd will imitate 
you. Movie stars use it. 

Here’s your chance. Lead your 
friends in style for the hair. 

Demand STACOMB—the original 
—in yellow, black and gold package. 
At your druggist. Tubes—35c 

Jars —75c 


Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California, Dept. 2-R. j 








spring 








Please send me free trial tube. 


Name— 









Address 





([KelKeMo], 





SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the ‘‘rocking-chair’’ 
movement are— 


Ask your de 
for KoKoM. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 


Kokomo, Indiana 








. Metro- 
I politan School of Journaliem, 
Dept 101, 40 Ei 42nd St., NewYork 





SKULL & BONES RING 


Something New. THIS IS A BEAUTY, 
Nicely finished in ROMAN GOLD. The 
eyes are set in with stones re- 
sembling Rubies or Emeralds which 
give a beautiful appearance. It is 
a RICH looking ring. Very good 
for secret societies and clubs. Price 
25 cents, Six for a dollar. No stamps 

. ‘New Haven, Conn_ 








CLAXO TRICK Co., 


Dept. Al 





Boys and Girls—Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals. Sel! for 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No work—Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 


For Boys and Girls to Se 
Send for 25 Packages of Beautiful Ghsieeeaa Post Cards. 
Sell for 10 cents a package, When sold send us $1.50 
and keep $1.00. WE TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN CARD CO., Dept. 12, 


Learnto MOUNT 
Birds and A 








Boverly, Mass. 


Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great sport and lots o: 
fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spar: 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
dermists through our eet) oars can do the same. 


F Saas ee 


@ ta 


H Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1057 Elwood Bidg., | Omaha. Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book ‘How to Mount 


how I may learn thisfascinating 
Srveantiy asd quickly by mall. No cbligation, 


| eee 
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National Checker Champion 
at Eighteen 


N 18-year-old Toledo high school boy 
| —tall, light-haired, modest—holds the 
|tournament checker championship of the 
| United States. He won it in a national 
|competition with some forty other con- 
testants, the strongest men players from 
jall parts of the United States, in the 
American Checker Association’s fifth an- 
nual tournament at Boston last October. 
| The boy is Asa 
| Long, a junior 
Woodward 


in oe 
|[Tech High bs 

School, Toledo, i 

Ohio, \ 


Asa’s victory 
| proves that any 
| boy, with prac- 
tice, can win at 
cheekess. In 
fact most of to- 
da great 
players wexe great players in their teens. 
Asa didn't learn the game until he was 12 
years old. One day at home, a oh er- 
board happened to catch his eye. It was a 
|board his father and grandfather used. 

“Guess I'll learn that game,” said Asa. 
He did, and liked it. By keeping his ey 














open, by watching how his father and 
grandfather carried on, he soon was able 
to beat them. He joined the Toledo 


checker club—stiff competition there. Asa 
never lost, however, without learning the 
play that beat him. He went to the library, 
read some checker books, had an exciting 
time working the puzzle-problems the 
books suggested. He made himself a prac- 
tice board numbering the squares from one 
to 32, to help him learn the tricks of the 
game. One by one he beat the strongest 
players in Toledo, 

In 1921 Asa, then sixteen, won the Ohio 
state checkers tournament; the next year 
he repeated, His friends, enthusi: 
over his showing, urged him to enter the 
national tournament at Boston. The idea 
fairly took his breath away; but he con- 
sented, and practiced in earnest, solving 
all the puzzle-problems he could find. 

About forty players—nearly all of them 
sectional champions—entered the national 
tournament. For the most part they were 
grey-haired men, and they smiled indul- 
gently at the long-legged youngster who 
presumed to play with experts. The smiles 
faded from their faces, however, when 
Asa beat them, one after another. Finally 
but two were left—Asa and Alfred Jor- 
dan, retired undefeated checker champion 
of England and Scotland. Jordan him- 




















the London city championship at 19. In- 
terest was white hot. In the first leg of 
the final match, Asa and his veteran op- 
ponent played five brilliant games to a 
| draw, then Asa won the sixth. The sec- 
ond series was easier for the boy—he won 
one and drew three. The gold medal and 
the United States championship were his. 
In all he had played 73 games—1l2 vic- 
tories, one defeat, and 60 draws. Since 
experts mostly play tie games, this was a 
}most remarkable showing. 

“Do I ‘train’ for a match?” says Asa. 
“Not in the way a prize-fighter trains, 
though before the national tournament I 
did practice a lot. The main thing, I find, 
is to keep in good physical condition— 
regular hours and clean habits. If my 
mind isn’t clear I can’t play at all. 

“One good thing about checkers, once a 








A Dog From 


heart,” said the lady-doctor suddenly. 

“*Pon my word,” said the Deputy In- 
| spector-General, “I believe Mrs, Macrae 
is perfectly right—as usual.” 

The best man-doctor in the place wrote 
a prescription, and the veterinary Deputy 
Inspector-General went over it afterwards 
to be sure that the drugs were in proper 
dog-proportions; and that was the first 
time in his life that our doctor ever al- 
lowed his prescriptions to be edited. It 
was a strong tonic, and it put the dear boy 
on his feet for a week or two; then he 
lost flesh again. I asked a man I knew 
to take him up to the Hills with him when 
he went, and the man came to the door 
with his kit packed on the top of the 
carriage. Garm took in the situation at 
one red glance. The hair rose along his 
back; he sat down in front of me and de- 
livered the most awful growl I have ever 
heard in the jaws of a dog. I shouted 
to my friend to get away at once, and as 
soon as the carriage was out of the gar- 

























The Main Thing, I 
Find, Is to Keep in 
Good Physical 
Condition,” Says 
Asa Lone. 





about the game the, 
he doesn't have 


a bit 
knowledge stays with him; 
to practice long hours every day to keep 
his hand in.” 

Asa is taking a commercial course at} 


fellow learns 





Woodward Tech. He says that checkers, 
ide from being good fun, trains his 
memory and his reasoning power. He 
plays baseball and basketball too, though | 
not well enough to make a school-team, he 
explains. 

Some day Newell W. < 
checker champion of .the United States 
since 1910, and himself a phenomenal 
player when a boy, is going to receive a 
challenge. The name at the bottom of it 
will be Asa Long’s, tournament champion, 
and the match will be worth seeing, When 
the United States sends a checker team to 
England—probably some time within the 
next two years—it’s a sure thing that Asa, 
and doubtless several other fellows still in 
their teens, will cross the Atlantic, Check- 
ers is a boy's game. 








Ba * match 








More Boy Checker Champions 


MONG other 

are Charles 
New Jersey, and Michael 
champion of Ohio. Curiously, Lieber is 
the same age as Asa Long, lives in the 
same city, goes to the same school, and is, 
like Asa, a junior in the commercial | 
branch. The two are close friends and 
practice with each other. Lieber won the 
Ohio state championship last year. Asa, 
who was competing at Boston at the time, 
did not play against Lieber. Charles Jolly 
lives at Hoboken. Though he did not 
take up checkers until 1920, he won the 
New Jersey championship in 1922 and 
again in 1923, and took a prize in the 
national tournament at Boston. He was 
born in Holland. 

It is likely that Jolly and Lieber before 
long will get a chance to play each other, 
for the American Checker Association is 
looking forward to a national competition 
for younger players. There probably will 
be a juvenile division, under 12; a junior 
division, under 18; and a senior division, 
under 21. A boy then will be eligible to 
compete in his own or a higher class; 
never a lower, With these divisions, and 
when each individual state conducts a tour- 
nament, checker enthusiasts believe that 
checkers, as a boys’ game, will come into 
its own, 


hoy checker 
Jolly, 17, 


champions 
champion of 
Lieber, 18, 
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the Barracks 


(Continued from page s) 


den Garm laid his head on my knees and 
whined. So I knew his answer, and de- 
voted myself to getting Stanley’s address 
in the Hills. 

My turn to go to the cool came late in 
August. We were allowed thirty days’ 
holiday in a year, if no one fell sick, and 
we took it as we could be spared. My 
chief and Bob the Librarian had_ their 
holiday first, and when they were gone I 
made a calendar, as I always did, and 
hung it up at the head of my cot, tearing 
off one day at a time till they returned. 
Vixen had gone up to the Hills with me 
five times before; and she appreciated the 
cold and the damp and the beautiful wood 
fires there as much as I did. 

“Garm,” I said, “we are going back to 
Stanley at Kasauli. Kasauli—Stanley; 
Stanley—Kasauli.” And I repeated it 
twenty times. It was not Kasauli really, 
but another place. Still I remembered 
what Stanley had said in my garden on 
the last night, and I dared not change the 
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| Banxs, Match Checker 
| Champion of America 


| concentration, vis 


| 1326 Vine St. 
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BLINDFOLDED 


Newetrt WILLIAMS 


since 1910, is able to 
play blindfolded 
twenty people at the 
same time. Mr. Banks 
is a master of the 
powerful faculties 
all minds possess. 


Who Play Checkers? 


Ty Cobbisthe 
champion checker 
player of the Detroit 
Tigers and has his 
team-mates play. Christy Mathewson, when 
asked to select his ‘ten best,” included a book 
on scientific checkers. Keen minds in all fields 
of endeavor play the great game. 

Besides affording many hours of wholesome 
scientific. checkers develops memory, 
alization, imagination and 
ventive ability. Mr. Banks’ new book, Morrts- 
Systems Screntiric CHECKERS, is a complete 
manual for beginners and advanced players. 
It consists of games covering all playable open- 
ings; one hundred selected problems, diagrammed, 

i twelve great masterpieces; also, 
an original treatise on Visualization, the key to 
rapid mental d opment. It will teach you ‘how 
to become a master player and give you knowl- 
edge of a pastime which wiil be with you a life- 
time. The book is cloth bound, 5x7¥4, 130 pages. 

Screntiric CHeckers will be sent ‘postpaid for 
$1.00. So confident are we you will treasure its 
value, we will refund purchase price if, after five 
{days you decide, for any reason, not to keep it. 















pleasure, 




















MORRIS - SYSTEMS 
Publishing Company 
Department C 
1720 BRUSH STREET 
Detroit, Mich. 







F R E E Text Book & Catalog 


A POSTCARD BRINGS IT 
CONTAINS 75,vacuum Tube 


Hook Ups, 300 II- 
» 500 Radio Articles. 









qsee mas |" 


an 








in'simple, understandable way | 
The 75 diagrams in book form 

alone would cost $3 to $5. Get 

this all FREE. Send for it right 

away. Offer limited, 

RADIO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 

98A Park Place, WN. Y. City 









funters on all kinds of ‘game. e br aime nto, | ‘hoppy 
stock, kennel supplies, dog foods, dog medicines, 
faction and safe delivery guaranteed. 

La Rue, Ohio 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 22, 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Aad Squabs areselling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market_for years. Make money 
breeding them. Raised in one month. Weship 
everywhere our famous breeding stock and 
supplies, Established 22 years. For prices 
» and fuil particularssee our big illustrat- 

ed free book. Write for it today. 


Cpt ROCK sous co. 


1H ST., MELR 
HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


CLASS PINS ano RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
1928 Write now for your copy. Buy Class Pins or 


Rings direct from factory. Savemoney! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
43 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


ADVENTURE BOOKS Eas 


Best and liveliest stories published. Send fifteen cents 
in stamps for ‘Grammar School, Bo: ior Gridley; or, 
Dick & Co. Start Things More and free catalog. 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SENSATIONAL SALE 
GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Lanted Hee aoetaty fn ‘ully guaranteed stand. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


$1600 First iar 
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name. Then Garm began to tremble; 
then he barked; and then he leaped up at 
me, frisking and wagging his tail. 

“Not now,” I said, holding up my hand. 
“When I say ‘Go,’ we'll go, Garm.” I 
pulled out the little blanket coat and 
spiked collar that Vixen always wore up 
in the Hills to protect her against sudden 
chills and thieving leopards, and I let the 
two smell them and talk it over. What 
they said of course I do not know, but 
it made a new dog of Garm. His eyes 
were bright and he barked joyfully when 
I spoke to him. He ate his food, and he 
killed his rats for the next three weeks, 
and when he began to whine I had only 
to say “Stanley—Kasauli; Kasauli—Stan- 
ley,” to wake him up. I wish I had 
thought of it before. 

My chief came back, all brown with 
living in the open air, and very angry at 
finding it so hot in the plains. That same 
afternoon we three and Kadir Buksh be- 
gan to pack for our month’s holiday, 
Vixen rolling in and out of the bullock- 
trunk twenty times a minute, and Garm 
grinning all over and thumping on the 
floor with his tail. Vixen knew the rou- 
tine of traveling as well as she knew 
my office work, She went to the station, 
singing songs, on the front seat of the 
carriage, while Garm sat with me. She 
hurried into the railway carriage, saw 
Kadir Buksh make up my bed for the 
night, got her a drink of water, and curled 
up with her black-patch eye on the tumult 
of the platform. Garm followed me (the 
crowd gave him a lane all to himself) and 
sat down on the pillows with his eyes 
blazing, and his tail a haze behind him. 


E came to Umballa in the hot misty 


dawn, four of five men, who had 
been working hard for eleven months, 
shouting for our daks—the two-horse 


traveling carriages that were to take us 
up to Kalka at the foot of the Hills. It 
was all new to Garm. He did not under- 
stand carriages where you lay full length 
on your bedding, but Vixen knew and 
hopped into her place at once; Garm fol- 
lowing. The Kalka Road, before the 
railroad was built, was about forty-seven 
miles long, and the horses were changed 
every eight miles. Most of them jibbed, 
and kicked and plunged, but they had to 
go, and they went rather better than usual 
for Garm’s deep bay in their rear. 

There was a river to be forded, and 
four bullocks pulled the carriage, and 
Vixen stuck her head out of the sliding 
door and nearly fell into the water while 
she gave directions. Garm was silent and 


curious, and rather needed reassuring 
about Stanley and Kasauli. Se we rolled, 
barking and yelping, into Kalka for 


lunch, and Garm ate enough for two. 

After Kalka the road wound among the 
hills, and we took a curricle with half- 
broken ponies, which were changed every 
six miles. No one dreamed of a railroad 
to Simla in those days, for it was seven 
thousand feet up in the air. The road 
was more than fifty miles long, and the 
regulation pace was just as fast as the 
ponies could go. Here, again Vixen led 
Garm from one carriage to the other; 
jumped into the back seat, and shouted. A 
cool breath from the snows met us about 
five miles out of Kalka, and she whined 
for her coat, wisely fearing a chill on 
the liver. I had had one made for Garm 
too, and, as we climbed to the fresh 
breezes, I put it on, and Garm chewed it 
uncomprehendingly, but I think he ‘was 
grateful. 

“Hi-yi-yi-yi!” sang Vixen as we shot 
around the curves: ‘“Toot-toot-toot !” went 
the driver’s bugle at the dangerous places, 
and “Yow! Yow! Yow!” bayed Garm. 
Kadir Buksh sat on the front seat and 
smiled. Even he was glad to get away 
from the heat of the Plains that stewed 
in the maze behind us. Now and then we 
would meet a man we knew going down 
to his work again, and he would say: 
“What's it like below?” and I would 
shout; “Hotter than cinders. What's it 
like up above?” and he would shout back: 
“Just perfect!” and away we would go. 

Suddenly Kadir Buksh said, over his 
shoulder: “Here is Solon;” and Garm 
snored where he lay with his head on my 
knee. Solon is an unpleasant little can- 
tonment, but it has the advantage of be- 
ing cool and healthy. It is all bare and 
windy, and one generally stops at a rest- 
house near-by for something to eat. I got 
out and took both dogs with me, while 
Kadir Buksh made tea. A soldier told us 
we should find Stanley “out there,” nod- 
ding his head towards a bare, bleak hill. 


HEN we climbed to the top we 

spied that very Stanley, who had 
given me all this trouble, sitting on a rock 
with his face in his hands, and his over- 
coat hanging loose about him. I never 
saw anything so lonely and dejected in my 
life as this one little man, crumpled up 
and thinking, on the great gray hillside. 

Here Garm left me. 
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pi Rl ell Sal ate a amirlawi a t h M 
_ Betcha 


He departed without a word, and, 

far as I could see, without moving his 
legs. He flew through the air bodily, and 
I heard the whack of him as he flung him- 
self at Stanley, knocking the little man 
clean over, They rolled on the ground 
together, shouting and yelping, and hug- 
ging. I could not see which was dog and 
which was man, till Stanley got up end 
whimpered. 


E told me that he had been suffering | 

from fever at intervals, and was very 
weak. He looked all he said, but even! 
while I watched, both man and dog 
plumped out to their natural sizes, pre- 
cisely as dried apples swell in water. 
Garm was on his shoulder, and his breast 
and feet all at the same time, so that 
Stanley spoke all through a cloud of 
Garm—gulping, sobbing, slavering Garm. | 
He did not say anything that I could un- 
derstand, except that he had fancied he 
was going to die, but that now he was 
quite well, and that he was not going to 
give up Garm any more to anybody under 
the rank of Beelzebub. 

Then he said he felt hungry, and thirsty, 
and happy. 

We went down to tea at the rest-house, 
where Stanley stuffed himself with sar- 
dines and raspberry jam, and beer, and 
cold mutton and pickles, when Garm wasn’t | 
climbing over him; and then Vixen and I 
went on. 

Garm saw how it was at once. He said 
good-bye to me three times, giving me 
both paws one after another, and leaping | 
on to my shoulder. He further escorted 
us, singing Hosannas at the top of his 
voice, a mile down the road. Then he 
raced back to his own master. 

Vixen never opened her mouth, but when 
the cold twilight came, and we could see 
the lights of Simla across the hills, she 
snuffled with her nose at the breast of 
my ulster. I unbuttoned it, and tucked 
her inside. Then she gave a contented 
little sniff, and fell fast asleep, her head 
on my breast, till we bundled out at Simla, 
two of the four happiest people in all the 
world that night. 





Copyright, ight, 1923, 
by the Sprague Publishing’Co, 





Another great “Masked Story” will 
appear in the November number of- 
THe American Boy. New prises to- 
taling $100.00 (the first prise $50.00) 
will be announced then also. 
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Jibby Off on a Surprising 
Zigzag Journey 








1 first meal on the dining 
car ran mostly to dessert.” 


HE title of Ellis Parker Butler's next 
story in THE American Boy is “Jib- 

by Jones and the Elsewhere Uncle.” 
“Elsewhere” exactly describes that uncle. 
Jibby found that out at the start when he 
looked for him in Riverbank. It wouldn't 
have mattered so much if he had_been 











Jibby’s uncle, but he was Edward Camp- 
cardi’s uncle, and Jibby had promised to | 
put Edward into his uncle’s hands. | 

Of course, you can’t blame Edward’s 
uncle for not having his hands ready; he | 
didn’t know that Edward’s father simply 
had to leave Edward on them, or that 
Jibby’s mother had told Jibby to see that 
Edward was left on them, or that George’s 
mother had said George should help. 

At first Jibby and George thought all 
they had to do was to take Edward down 
to the Riverbank station in their motor 
boat. That was why Jibby didn’t go back 
to the Jones’ cottage to get his hat. Neither 
he nor George had any idea of what was 
before them. They would have been as- 





tounded—perhaps appalled—if they could 
have looked into the whizzing future and | 
caught glimpses of themselves scrambling 
ticketless for trains, dodging frantically 
around wrecks, and matching wits with 
anarchists. | 

An exciting responsibility, that mad! 
dash on fast trains after an elsewhere un- 
cle who was ever-receding—with Jibby 
hatless ! | 

Look for the story in the November 
number of THE AMERICAN Boy. It’s the 
beginning of a new series of Jibby Jones 
adventures, funnier than ever. They’ll | 
take you traveling and keep you chuckling. 
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y Radiophone 
Beats Yours 


"9? 





“It’s a cinch to operate,’’ says 
Jimmie, ‘‘and I get the fights and 
baseball games clearer and better 
than any other set can bring ’em 
in! We can put it on the table 
with its indoor loop or fold the 
whole thing up and take it with 
us wherever we go—because it’s 
portable with dry cells right in the 
cabinet. We can operate it on 
either wet or dry cells—with De- 
Forest wet or dry cell tubes—and 
one night when the air was right 
we got San Francisco—clean across 
the Continent. Bet your set never 
did that! 

“Dad says our D-10 Portable Re- 
flex is the best there is, because it's 
built by De Forest and he discov- 
ered the vacuum tube which made 
radio possible.’’ 

“Sure, that’s some set,’’ agrees 
Bob,‘‘but mine’s as good as yours, 
for the same reason. Pop and I 
built our own with the De Forest 
laboratory tested parts. I guess if 
it’s De Forest it’s pretty sure to be 
OsK.t? 


Radio Catalogs Free 


Send your name and address on a postcard, 

and we will send you a De Forest catalog 

with full details and prices on De Forest 
sets, tubes and parts. 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Dept. A. B. 1 Jersey City, N. J. 
If located west of Pennsylvania address 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co., Western Sales 
Division, 5680 - 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Lee De Forest, dis- 


Illustrated are Dr. 
covererof the 3 electrode vacuum tube; the 


De Forest Vernier Variable Condenser; the 
De Forest Audion (made in both dry and 
wet cell type) ; the De Forest Tube Socket; 
the DeForest Combination Rheostat and 
Potentiometer; and the DeForest D-10 
Portable Reflex Radiophone—a four-tube 
set with a range from 1,500 to 3,000 miles 
on indoor loop—same circuit as the De 
Forest D-7-A_ three-tube Reflex Radio- 
phone. Both sets operate on either wet or 
dry batteries. Prices: D-10,3150.60—D- 
7-A, $125.00 plus approximately 6% for 
transportation in territories west of the 
Rockies. 



























{} ANYBODY CAN PLAY 


So simple achid can 
fay--by pumbers 
fastead of notes. 
f 





at parties, en 
te, ets, 
Y, just 





» Build your own 
} make trial flights and 
ples of Aeronautics, 


“* Naval Seaplane; 
Nieuport or Taube Mi 








Cartooning Pays 
$25 a Day and {More 


| |to many who formerly earned small wages. 
| A few spare hours at home may change 
‘our entire future. A new simple method © 
nationally famous ) 


to develop asa 

fyand ideas. Learn 
of Cartooning and Allied Newspaper Arts 
Dept. 1007, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


1g Reductions 
| 23) BOXING, *go7 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co.,76 Greene St.,near Spring, NewYork City 








DON'T MISS THE BIG PREMIUMS 


OFFERED ON PAGE 43 
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9 Jiu-Jitsu, Plus 
postage 


Wrestling 


10-Day Trial—Send No Money 


Simply mail the coupon, When you receive 
the course, deposit 97 cents plus actual postage. 
Try it out for 10 days. Then send us the small 
final payment of $1, or return the course, and 
we'll send your deposit back. 


f—-———-CouPoN=——---- 


[ MARSHELL STILIMANIASSOCINTION 
Dept. 3623-K, 42nd St. and Madison Ave., New York 


Here’s your chance to get the famous Marshall 
Stillman Boxing Course for the price of a good 
necktie. Six books clearly printed on fine paper, 
over 240 half tone illustrations. The most scien- 
tific method of teaching boxing ever devised. 

You should see all the letters we receive regard- 
ing the wonderful results obtained. Some sub- 
scribers have whipped men 30, 50 and 60 lbs. 
heavier than themselves. Even professionals who 
have taken the course are enthusiastic. 


_,Marshall Stillman teaches by association of 
ideas. You hold out your hand as though for a =| 
coin, lower your head like a goat butting, etc. I 
Then you are led to similar movements in hitting, 
ducking, etc. You learn quickly and never forget. | 
Soon you are feinting, ducking, sidestepping, 1 
blocking and hitting like a veteran. I 
FREE book included containing lives of 69 I 
1 
L 





ed. If 
payment. 


famous boxers with little known stories. 


Also _a book devoted to the wonderful art 
of Jiu Jitsu. 





Canadian and foreign. orders must be accompanied b: 
97 U.S. funds) subject to money back guarantee 
ntirely satisfactory. 


cash 
not 


if 


8a, 





IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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Write us 


a post card— 
Address Dept. 11-R 


and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 






Ward’s quote. “A complete tube set& 
having a range of 500 miles and more, 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “‘Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 11-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward 8 © 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICS 


HE only electrical maga- 

zing of its kind published. 
Over 70 stories of electrical 
appliances, experiences and 
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NAAN 


“ee hee 


If you are making less than $150 a 
month, write me, toda; have no 
Mgebtich-quick” plac’ Bur iyou 
are wide-awake, honest, willing to 
work with me and give meat least 
part of your time, I offer you 
MAN OR WOMAN 
the Special Agency (local or trav= 
cling) for our great line of House Tanguage that can be v 


hold’ Necessities. Experience is i : 
jecessary. I will furnish every= . stood b: 






experiments, Dozens 


ANNAMALAI EEL 
ZOOL F OMAN TANNA 


once for your free sample copy. You will enjoy it. 
Specialofferisopen. 


Albert Mills, Mer. 8738 American Bldr-. Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN BOYS! 


Do You Know That a Frenchn.an TWICE crossed the 
English Channel with a 15 horse powered GLIDER, that 
an Englishman drove his GLIDER 50 miles an hour, 
that a GERMAN has inyented a GLIDER that will “take | 
off’ from the surface of water, that all foreign powers | 
are far in ance of AMERICA, YOU BOYS help 
“KEEP AumniCA FIRST" intheair. Help get things 
started, Join our BOYS AVIATION OLUB, Help make 
itso big that it can’t help but attract the attention of 
every AMERICAN. It costs one dollar to join. This 
entitles you to receive all the material, sill: wing cover- 
ing, plans and all for constructing a model glider, also 
entitles you to enter your completed model in the great- 
est BOYS MODEL airplane contest ever conducted in 
the world, Get going, your model may be one adopted for | 
practical flying. Let's make AMERICA 1004 in the air. | 


BOYS AVIATION SERVICE, 


Auspices of the Karl Foust Post, The American Legion. 


BOYS--GIRLS Fine Prize GIVEN! 


Send no money. We trust you. Just send us your 

name and address. We will at once mail you Big 

List of Wonderful Prizes and 24 pkts. Jumbo Blue- 
ui 





MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 


clamped on any bike frame. 8} 
20to 125 miles per gallon of 
pecial Low Price Now! 
pone for Complete Description 
and Special Low PricesonSHAW 


'4to 40miles an 


Motor Attachments and the. 
SHaw Complete Motorbicycle, 
SHAW MEG, COMPANY 


Dent. 35 


AGENTS WANTED "ii," 
Make Your Christmas Money 


Gaiesburg, Kans: 





commission. 






















you Without. Cost any prize you select from 


our list. WRITE TODAY! 
JUMBO BLUE CO., 323 Sycamore St., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








Lean your Bike against 
alree and let the DELTA 
Light drive away the 
Darkness when youare 
on Mght Outings.Youcan 
See to do Lots of things 


At your dealer's or Model 27, illustrated, sent 
prepaid for $2.25, complete (less battery). 
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T T’S a snake! 


| ful animals. 


}man. Most of these are in the South and 
| Southwest; only five of them are in the 
| Eastern and Central portion 





suggestions of electrical 
conveniences you can easily 
install in yourhome. Writ- 
ten in plain non-technical 


ungest novice or 
leat member 


‘wenty cents at all newastands or Write at 
Practical Electrics Company, 53-A Park Place, New YorkCity 


Saw Moror ATTACHMENT 
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Fostoria, Ohio, Sell exclusive line engraved Xmas Cards. 
Very best design, quality and price. Big 
No money needed. Write for 
| freesamplesand particularsatonce. No ans- 
wers considered later than November 20th. | 


KNIGHT & CO., Box 274, Riverton, N. J. 





the nest Bre Boas a aon . ae blag: = = 
ing. hese sell quickly and easi y on sight a p 
aa ee ee a es cree eitaed | Boys and Girls Earn Christmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
tains 48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sells for 10c 
each. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1, Wetrustyou. | 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. R, BEVERLY, MASS. 





THE American Boy 
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Friends or Enemies? 


By R. L. SHARRING-HAUSEN 














tlesnake in I 
“Black Phase.” 





Z The Timber Rattlesnak 
The Harmless Milk Snake Preys Banded Phase. 


on Pests. 





Are you tempted to run or to kill it? 

No class of animals is so little under- 
stood; it is unfortunate, because a great 
many snakes do useful work, and should 
be protected just as carefully as we pre- 
serve certain birds. They are constantly 
devouring rats and mice and other harm- 


Don’t believe all the slanders you hear. 
For instance it is not true that all snakes 
are poisonous. There are in North Ameri- 
ca one hundred eleven species of snakes; 
only seventeen of these are dangerous to 








ster id ¢ This Big King Snake Kills Venomous Ser- 
Neither is it true that snakes will chase pents and Makes a Good-natured Pet. 
one. As a general thing, a snake 
will try to avoid man; if surprised 
without hope of escape, it will gen- 
erally offer resistance. Excepting 
|the poisonous serpents, there are 
| but few snakes in North America 
| which could do any serious harm 
to one, and this. would be confined 
to an ordinary bite from some of 
lthe larger serpents. There are no 
snakes in North America which» could name “Pilot” is popularly applied to sev- 
| “squeeze” or constrict one dangerously. éral species of snakes. The only interest 
A venomous snake, to poison one, must a snake of one species can have in one of 
inject the venom into the tissues beneath another, is that it may be an enemy to es- 
|the skin, and to do this, it must bite. cape from, or a meal to secure. During 
Snakes do not “spit poison,” nor is their the spring or fall, large numbers of snakes 
breath poisonous, nor does any snake have of several species may congregate to breed 
a “sting” in its tail, The venom apparatus or to go into hibernation, but that is all. 
of poisonous snakes is contained in’ the Many persons who have never touched a 
|head and mouth, and consists mainly of snake imagine them to be slimy. Snakes 
poison glands and hollow fang will be are cold-blooded and may feel cold to the 
described later. All snakes have a very touch, but they are dry-skinned, and not 
delicate, forked tongue which is more or nearly so unpleasant to handle as a fish, 
less frequently protruded from the mouth; 
this is commonly supposed to be a “sting- 
er,” but is perfectly harmless, and is used 
by the snake a feeler, and perhaps to [2 is commonly supposed that a poison- 
take the place of external ears, which ous snake can be told from a harmless 
snakes lack. one by its thick body, and blunt triangular 
Practically all snakes, whether venomous head. This rule will not work, because 
or not, will bite; and the large non-venom- S°me of our poisonous snakes—the coral 
ous ones can inflict a rather severe wound, SPakes of the South, for instance—are 
no more dangerous, however, than any slender and have small heads; while: some 
other skin puncture. It is often thought of 
by uninformed persons that in striking, a in particular, possess all the earmarks of 
snake first assumes a position like a coil the popular conception of a poisonous 
jof rope, with its head in the middle, and snake. Excepting the coral snakes, all 
then springs bodily through the air. This Venomous snakes of North America may 
is not so. In the first place, no snake be distinguished from the harmless ones by 
could strike well from such a position, and the presence of hollow movable fangs in 
in the second, no snake can spring from the front upper jaw, by a small pit-like de- 
the ground from any position. The fight- pression in front of the eyes, and by the 
ing pose of snakes is similar to that shown ‘act that they have but one row of scales 
n the pictures of rattlesnakes; from such ©" the crawling surface of the body from 
a position a snake can strike about a third the vent to the tail, while harmless snakes 
of its length with accuracy, and perhaps Pave two rows. Here is a safe rule to 
two-thirds of its length wildly, follow: any snake without a rattle that 
is of one color from head to tail, or that 
has stripes running from head to tail, is 
: harmle: any snake with a rattle on the 
NAKES are commonly supposed to end of the tail is venomous; and any snake 
J possess powers of fascination over that is blotched or has bands running 
birds and small animals, or even over man; around the body, may be either harml 
but this is merely another example of the or yenomous, depending upon the charac- 
misinformation a credulous person can be teristics given above. If one learns the 
led to believe. It is also often said that if appearance of the rattlesnakes, the copper- 
ja snake is killed, its tail will live until head, and the moccasin, he can easily dis- 
sundown. To be sure, a snake will often tinguish them from other blotched snakes. 
| twist and squirm after it has been mangled 
'almost beyond recognition; this is due to 
a reflex action of the nervous system, of 








The Water Snake Is Non-polsonous and Won't Fight 
Unless Cornered. 




















How Can You Tell if It's Poisonous? 
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| Tales About Snakes Usually False 
| 
| 








These Are Deadly Ones 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
160 Delta Block Marion, Indiana 


tandard makers of Bicucle Lamps, Electric 
interns, Automobile Spotlights, Flashlights, 
Flashlight Batteries 
New York 


Winnipeg San Francisco 


the same nature as that which causes a 
chicken to flop about after its head has 
been chopped off. The sun has no effect 
upon such movements. 

Contrary to popular belief, a snake will 
not swallow its young when pursued, and 
| allow them to escape when danger is past. 
| Female snakes either bring forth their 
young alive, or lay eggs in some suitable 
place to hatch by themselves; the young do 
| not accompany the parent for any length 
| of time in the first case, and probably never 
\see her in the second. It is usually safe to 
jassume that if one snake goes down an- 
| other, it will never come back. It is also 
| believed that some snakes will pilot others 
about, warning them of danger, and the 


HE Water Moccasin is a large thick 

bodied serpent reaching a length of 
five feet. It occurs from North Carolina 
south and west to Texas and up the Mi 
issippi Valley to Southern Illinois, fre- 
quenting the vicinity of water. In color it 
is dull olive or brownish with blackish 
markings. It must be rated as one of our 
most poisonous snakes. 

The copperhead, or pilot, is a rather 
small serpent of slender build, attaining a 
length of about three feet. It occurs from 
Massachusetts west to Illinois, and south 
to Florida and Texas, and in the northern 
part of its range is found in rocky places 
near thick woods or marshes. The ground 
color is light brown crossed by bands of 
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tich dark brown which are wider at the 
sides than on the back. The head of_ the 
snake is often copper colored. Its food 
consists of birds, small rodents, and frogs. 

The rattlesnake, a poisonous serpent, is 
always characterized by a “rattle” on the 
tail, a peculiar structure making a rattling 
sound when the tail is rapidly vibrated. 
Many snakes, harmless and venomous, vi- 
brate the tail rapidly when nervous or 
angry. It is not probable that the rattle- 
snake uses the rattle as a warning pri- 
marily, as is popularly supposed. The rat- 
tle may be used to produce a mating call. 
There are thirteen species of rattlesnakes 
in the United States. Only three of them 
can be found in the Eastern States and 
Central West. 

The timber rattlesnake is the most com- 
mon of these, especially in mountain re- 
gions and wild country. It is sometimes 
yellow or brownish with dark bands, and 
sometimes black, reaching a length of over 
five feet. It feeds on warm-blooded prey. 

The diamond back rattlesnake of the 
South, which attains a length of eight feet, 
is the largest and deadliest of North 
American venomous snakes. 
VesOMOvs snakes possess a poison 

apparatus consisting of venom glands 
in the back and side of the head, and sharp 





Poison Apparatus of Snakes 
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A Homemade 


OUD SPEAKERS of the 
more expensive makes, for 
amplifying radio signals 

and relaying the sound so that 
all within a certain range can 
hear, consist of a horn with a 
diaphragm, actuated by an elec- 
tromagnet built into the small 
end. This type of apparatus is 
complicated to make. With a 
loud speaker unit, however, you 
can easily build a loud speaker 
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Detail Drawing of the Loud Speaker 
and Base. 


for your radio set: that will throw out 
broadcasts very satisfactorily. Figure 1 
shows a homemade model, consisting of 
a metal horn 30 inches long mounted on a 
wooden base. 

Buy a piece of No. 28-gauge galvanized 
iron from a tinner, or at a hardware store, 
30 inches wide and 50 inches long, for the 
horn. As sheet metal is sold by the pound, 
you can buy exactly what you need. A 
pattern for cutting the piece is shown in 
Fig. 4. Lay this out full size upon wrap- 
ping paper, cut it out, and use it as a 
templet to mark around upon the sheet 
of galvanized iron. If you haven't a pair 
of tin snips, take the paper templet to the 
tin shop or hardware store, and have the 
cutting done there, With the piece of 
sheet metal cut, drill a row of holes along 
one edge for the rivets, spacing them 114 
inches on centers, and a:hole near each 
end of the other edge. 
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Pattern for the Base. 


Use rivets 36-inch long for riveting the 
horn (Fig. 6). Use a 3 or 4-foot length 
of iron pipe to rivet upon, and grip one 
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hollow teeth or fangs in the front of the 
mouth communicating with them, In the 
species described these fangs are attached | 
to a movable bone in the upper part of the 
front of the mouth, When such a snake | 
strikes, the mouth is opened wide during | 
the blow, and the long hollow fangs point- 
ing forward, pierce the skin of the victim, 
when a few drops of venom are forced | 
through the fangs into the tissues. The! 
whole action is very rapid. The venom| 
of these snakes acts on the blood, while | 
that of such snakes as the cobra attacks the | 
nerve centers. | 
All snakes have solid teeth, but only 
venomous snakes possess hollow fangs. | 
The snake is not rendered harmless by re- 
moving them for he grows new ones, 


Pets 


HERE are a number of harmless snakes 
—such as: the garter snake, black 
snake, water snake, king snake, fox snake, 
corn snake—which can be tamed and make 
very interesting pets. Rats, mice, frogs, liz- 
ards, insects are their food. In handling 
snakes, always allow them to crawl through 
the fingers from one hand to the other, 
never holding or squeezing them. Do not 
make quick motions. ‘ 
Keep your eyes open the next time you 
see a snake and find out whether it is a 
friend or an enemy to man before you kill it. 


Loud Speaker 


Loud Speaker Unit, Attached 
to the Homemade Horn, 





Fiz. 1. 





end in the vise of your workbench, or 
otherwise support it, so that it will be 
i Roll the metal into shape, slip it 
over the piece of pipe, button the punched 
edges together by pushing a rivet through 
each pair of corner holes, and flatten the 
rivet ends with a hammer. Having fas- 
tened the corners, drill intermediate holes 
in the lower edge corresponding with those 
already drilled in the upper edge, and fin- 
ish the riveting. 
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Pattern for the Horn, 
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Figure 2 shows the 
pocket at the small 
end of the horn for 
the receiver to slip 
into, and Fig. 5] 
shows a detail of it 
with the receiver 
slipped into place. | 
Get a 2-by-2-inch 
iron angle brace for 
the pocket (B, Fig. 
7), and fasten it to 
the horn with a rivet 
(Fig. 5). Make the 
space between the 
back leg of the an- 
gle brace and the 
end of the horn just 
large enough to admit the receiver and a 
piece of felt or friction tape. The felt or | 
tape must be lapped over the edge of the| 
small end of the horn. | 

The base for the horn (Fig. 3) is built 
up of a base board (D) and two brack- 
ets (E and F). Patterns for these pieces 
are shown in Figs. 8 to 10. After cut- 
ting these out and fastening them together, 
screw the horn to the brackets. 

The outside of the loud speaker horn, | 
and the base, will look best enameled. 
You can buy a small can of automobile 
enamel at the paint store. The inside of 
the horn is better rough than smooth. A 
good way to finish it is to give it a coat of 
paint or enamel, mixed with sand. 

















Socket for Attaching 
the Loud Speaker 
Unit. 
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The “B” Battery is the Life 
of Your Radio Set 


THIS IS NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES 


HE only function of your Radio 

set is to produce sound-waves— 
those mechanical disturbances in the 
air caused by some rapidly vibrating 
body. So far as the Radio set itself is 
concerned the actual source of the 
sound is the “B” Battery. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the ‘““B” 
battery is the “life. of your Radio”; 
for the set itself is simply a device 
to reproduce sounds, and the sounds 
all have their origin in the “B” 
Battery. 


The “B” Battery is simply a box full 
of electrical energy; harnessed for you 
by experts. Without the Radio wave the 
flow of energy from the ‘‘B”’ battery is 
smooth, steady and silent. It is the 
final aim and purpose of all the many 
parts which go to make up a Radio 
receiving set, to convert the otherwise 
steady flow of electrical energy from the 
“B” Battery, into a rippling, vibrating, 
throbbing, audible current. 


As the sound-waves—whether caused 
by the human voice in talking or singing, 
or by musical instruments—are modu- 
lated up and down—now high—now 
low; so does the current from the strong- 
ly vital “B” Battery follow the modu- 
lations and the variations, so that the 
original message, in all its delicacy of 
tone and vibration, comes clear and dis- 


| tinct through your Radio set. 


Not a mere adjunct to the pleasure- 
| giving quality of your Radio set is the 


| “B” Battery—instead, it is the vital, 


life-giving part—the very heart of your 
Radio set. 


Do not slight this vital part—give 
your Radio set the advantage of the 
best—use Eveready ““B” Batteries. 


Note: This is No. 1 of a series of in- 
formative advertisements which will 
appear in this magazine. They are 
designed to help Radio users get the 
most out of their Batteries and Radio 
sets. If you have any battery problem, 
write to G. C. Furness, Manager Radio 
Division, National Carbon Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The New Metal Case 
Eveready “B” Battery 
(No. 766) 

“The Life of Your Radio” 


The same popular 2214 volt Ever- 
eady ‘“‘B” Battery in a new, hand- 
some, durable, waterproof, metal 


container. Eveready quality 
throughout. At all dealers, $3.00. 

The ‘“B”’ Battery is the vital part 
of any radio receiving set. Eveready 
Batteries — especially made for 
Radio—serve better, last longer and 
give better results. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. ¥. 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


they last longer 



















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


114 Adams Bldg. 


Boys and Girls 


Write for 50 Sets 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS 
sold, send ua $3.00 and keep $2.00 


A. NEUBECKER, 961 EAST 230 ST., 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each, No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too Special desigas made on request. 


Sell for 10¢ a set, 





Earn Xmas Money 


When 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 










APPLE WHizzer 


we 
—— LET HER GO! ¢ 
MORE SPORT THAN AEROPLANING 


but safer than aswing. Speed adjustable for 
lite or big folks. Strong enough for grownups. 
For backyard in summer, attic or gym in winter, 
Comes complete with seat, pulley snd 180 ft. best 
manila rope. Prepaid for $6.00. Folder on request. 
STEWART J. APPLE MFG. CO. 
Post Office Box No. 148, — Cleveland, Ohio. 


BARGAINS IN 


US.ARMY GOODS 
(Gt) Anon SUP 






Dept. 200 


u 1 
Richmond, Va. 








We Are Giving 
:| A Pair of Roller Skates 


Write for particulars 
INTERNATIONAL SALES Co. 
© S. Cathoun St., Premium Dept. A, Baltimore, Md. 


ASEBAL New York 5 


Chicago 3 


For those long winter evenings play the je Baseball 


‘ inter @ nsial 
iting. Interesting. Inexpensive, Send ent atamp 
Pi Rl K % A. G 





Game. 











METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7737 South Ave.,Rochester, N.Y 
FOR TOY MACHINES. 


MOVIE FILMS Cosas sures wits Bex 


Movie Stars. SPECIAL 1000 foot reels ONLY $3.00. 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 


724 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. Chicago 











Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
yeloped for 5c; prints 8c each. Over-night serv- 
Rppice. Geta FREE AUTO. Ask for details. Roanoke 
U Photo Finishing Co., 202 Bell Ave.. Roanoke, Va. 


~silently and efficiently 
charges your radio or 
automobile battery over 
night for a nickel, No 
stopping—no sticking— 
no muss—no fuss—no 
trouble. Self-polarizing—high charging rate—fin- 
ished in mahogany and gold—approved by Under- 
writers. Price $18.50 complete with ammeter ($25.00 
in Canada)—no extras to buy. 


LECTRICAL _ 


THE AUTOMATIC 
q, DEVICES COMPANY? 
148 W.THIRD ST. 


CINCINNATH, 
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Get This 
RADIO BOOK 


The most complete book of its kind ever 
published. Written, compiled and edited 
by practical radio experts of national repu- 
tation. Note this partial list of contents: 
Different types of receiving and sending hook-ups, 
electrical terms, antenna systems, electric batter 
Protective devices, crystal detectors, are generators, 
transmitters, filters, wave- 
meters, radio experiments, 
International and Mors. 
codes, commercial receiv- 
ing sets, tables and data, 
radio transmitting and 
broadcasting stations (with 
call letters), Radio License 
Regulations, ete. 

Send $1 to-day and get 
this 562-page I.C.S. Radio 
Handbook before you spend 
another cent on parts. 
1” ierennamiovat CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box §030-B, Scranton, Penna. 

I enclose One Dollar. Please send me—post- 

paid—the 562-page I. C. S. Radio Handbook. 

It is understood that if I am not entirely 

satisfled I may return this book within five 

days and you will refund my money, 


RADIO 
HANDBOOK 
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Learn 





Electricity 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- | 
pare yourself for a fine big job at the same 
time? Here’s the opportunity of a lifetime 
for you fellows who like Electricity. Begin right now 
to prepare yourself for a regular man’s size job in 
this fascinating field. Your chances for a big success 
are simply wonderful — the pay is big ($70 to $200 a 
week) and advancement comes swift and sure. 


I will Train You at Home 
With my easily learned, spare time ElectricalCourse 
I will train you at home like I have trained hundreds 

of eee Pers wie) ate now big 
successful men. It will not inter- 
Look What fere with your school work and | 
This Boy | youcan earn morethanthesmall | 
Is Doing cost of the course doing oddelec- | 
“Although the] trical jobsin yoursparetime.The | 
School term fs-com- | Course pays for itself. I willshow 
ing toaciose. and t! you howto get this work and how 
to do it. Some of my boy students 
make $10 to $15 a week this way. | 


Tools, Apparatus 
and Radio Course 
FREE 


Send me the coupon below and I 
will tell you all about the big out- 
fit of tools, apparatus and instru- 
ments and a new Radio Course 
that I am giving to my students 
fora limited time. I will send you 
my big interesting Electrical | 
Book and a sample lesson, too— 
all Free. You will be tickled with 
the things I will send you Free. 
Mail the coupon right now. 
L.L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 
Dept. 247, CHICAGO 


Use This “FREE OUTFIT” Coupon 


IL. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 1 

Chicago Engineering Works, 1 

I Dept. 347, 2150 Lawzence Ave., Chicago 

| Send me your Free Outfit Offer, your big Elec- I 
tical Book, Sample Lesson_and particulars of 

your Electrical Course and Free Radio Course. y 

I This will not obligate me in any way. 



















my examinations, 1 
manage to keep up 
with, my electrical 
Studies and work. 
“I guesa I forgot 
totell you Tam now 
in business for my- 
self. Am doing fine, 
but owe it all to you. 
Ifithad not been for 
your Course, I, being 


can, eraging $20 
to $30 a week thru 
spare time work. 





which I made 
50, for 4 
‘work and no material 
furnished by me." 
ROGER SMITH, 
1215 Chestnut St., 
Greenville, 











In rainy 
weather 


When the woods are wet and 
cheerless, a steaming hot drink of 
STEERO bouillon is most wel- 
come. Just drop a cube into a cup 
and pour on boiling water from 
the vacuum bottle or kettle. 
Don’t forget to buy a box of 
STEERO bouillon cubes when 
you are preparing for a trip. They 
stow away easily and the metal 
box keeps them dry and fresh. 


Send for free samples 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Schieffelin & Co., 309 William St., N.Y.C. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., NewYork 


Make Better Shots 


Send for 
FREE FOLDER 
} Better Aim at Tangetor Gam 
a, 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
60 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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The Saga of Parrot McShinn 


By MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 


OU say that the name of young Par- 

rot McShinn * means “nothing to 

you? Say, where have you been * 
since the day of the game when the Ghar- 
rity Greys * and the Wingleville Weevils 
(who seemed in a daze) * let Parrot’s or- 
ations * and gesticulations— »* but here is 
the tale of this strangest of frays. 

Our Gharrity club was mighty near 
champ * of Yellowgrass County that year. 
The lone camp * that kept us from stand- 
ing on top of the heap * was a bunch that 
could tackle and kick in their sleep. * These 
Wingleville Weevils * knew all of the 
evils * invented in football since hides 
were inflated—* The tales of their strength 
were in no wise misstated. * They had 
Fullback Buck Whinney and Quarterback 
Schultz * and the speediest end in the 
game, Skinny Stultz * and the rest of the 
team had the brains and the beef * to 
make any other bunch yell for relief, 

That is, any other their own age and 
weight * except the redoubtable Greys, let 
me state. * The Weevils were strong, but 
the Greys were strong, too, * with Plunger 
Comiskey and Captain Ladue * and the 
rest, all big bruisers * with broadsides like 
cruisers—* what holes in the other team’s 
line they could chew! 


OW, Parrot McShinn was with Ghar- 

rity’s club * as Second Assistant to 
Water Boy's Sub, * or something like that. 
Say, Parrot could tell, * with never a quiv- 
er, voice clear as a bell, * a story of prow- 
ess on diamond or grid * that paled the ad- 
ventures of Captain Bill Kidd * into little 
or nothing. This lad blattered tales * of 
Indians and treasures and breaking from 
jails, * of grizzlies and goblins and strug- 
gles with gales—* even Robinson Crusoe, 
Munchausen and such * would have had to 
acknowledge his masterly touch. * But this 
rated him zero— * he was always the hero. 
* He rescued a princess and twirled no-hit 
ball, * killed jumboes in Congo, held giants 
in thrall, * met armies barehanded and 
routed ’em all—* so it wasn't so queer, 
when he said he'd play half * for Gharrity’s 
Greys, that we gave him the laugh. * He 
sat on the bench, but he had no more 
chance * at playing a game than a codfish 
has pants. 

’Twas seven to seven, a touchdown for 
each, * The Weevils had chalked up their 
score on a peach * of a run by Buck Whin- 
ney. When Buck got away * he had shot 
through our line like a flash of x-ray. * 
But once was his limit. We fought and we 
clawed * dug fingers in shoestrings and 








chins in the sod, * and man, how we 
tackled! * Those Weevils were shackled * 
and chained in their places. Our points 
cost us dear, * for Comiskey went out— 


someone stepped on his ear. 


ELL, anyway, there on the bench sat 
McShinn. * Through all of the 
racket, above all the din, * he gabbled and 
goaded, * he pleaded, exploded * with a 


roar that I think must have startled Pekin. 
* “You bonehead! You numbskull! Why 
didn’t you punt? * Don’t run with that pig- 
skin, you bow-legged runt! * If I was a- 
playin’ I'd show you the stuff * that'd 
wallop the Weevils. Huh! /’d call their 
bluff! * They couldn’t fool me with their 
tricks! Treat ’em rough!” * Then Plunger 
came out— * e’en McShinn ceased to shout 





* tora minute. Things looked pretty black 
for the Greys * when our coach, Slugger 
Blue, * with a desperate “whew!” * Rum- 
bled a name that left all in a daze! 

“Come here, you McShinn! * Stretch 
your legs and get in!’ * Then he whispered 
awhile in McShinn’s haughty ear, * and 
out dashed the Parrot—no hint of a cheer * 
from our fans when they saw who it was 
rushing forth. * “Take him out! Kill that 
guy! Hey, get off the earth!” * But 
did they faze Parrot? They didn't. He 
bowed, * and.remarked, headgear doffed, 
in a voice clear and loud, * “I thank you!” 
He grinned, waved a fist at the crowd, * 
and galloped away—not another retort. 

Well, his legs were too long and his 
pants were too short, * his arms were too 
bony, his shoes were too big— * he looked 
altogether too much, in that rig, * like a 
scarecrow set out just to make the crows 
laugh. * You can see why we groaned as 
he went in at half, * And besides, if he'd 
been in the best McShinn form, * he’d have 
started by getting his vocal chords warm. 
* But never a word * from Parrot was 
heard, * and we Greys looked at him with 
a growing alarm, 


LY Quarterback Schultz knew McShinn 

was a bluff, * and he winked at his full- 
back. “Buck, do your stuff!” * Buck did it. 
He smashed * and clattered and crashed * 
and reeled off the yards like a limited train. 
* Meanwhile over Parrot a look as of pain 
* had settled; for ‘parently every Weevil, * 
with an instinct which wasn’t far short of 
primeval, * was laying for him. He was 
throttled and thrown * and trampled and 
tossed—you'd have thought every bone * 
in his body was shattered. * Oh, not that it 
mattered * to us of the Greys—we looked 
on McShinn * as the reason the Weevils 
would chalk up a win. 

The Weevils were down just twelve 
yards from our line, * two minutes to play, 
going strong, not a sign * of stopping— 
when suddenly out of the lot * of stockings 
and moleskins and jerseys there shot * the 
oval. Some Weevil had fumbled, and 
say! * What a dash for that ball! Every 
man in the play * and after the skin. * 
What? Where was McShinn? * Well, 
wait till I tell you. They pulled about 
ten, * or a dozen, perhaps, from the tangle 
—and when * they dug through the heap, 
like a hen on an egg * they discovered the 
Parrot, ball trapped ’neath his leg. 


There was fire in his eye when the Parrot 
arose, * in spite of a mauled, badly mal- 
treated nose * and a pair of loose teeth. 
Man, he very near swore; * he panted and 
quivered and fumed forth a store * of ad- 
jectives, pronouns, verbs and conjunctions * 
which he broadcast on all with no slightest 
compunctions. * The dazed referee, * the 
Weevils and we * were sharing alike in the 
withering squall * when we noticed that 
Parrot had picked up the ball. 


“@ AY, you flat-footed four flushers—all of 
you guys—” * he stood for an instant, 
deep scorn in his eyes—* “What you need- 
ed back there was a five-gallon bowl * to 
recover that fumble—”* he continued to 
grumble * and took a step nearer the Win- 
gleville goal. * “You think you know foot- 
ball, you spindle-shanked boobs? * You 
muscle-bound dumb-bells, you thoroughbred 
rubes? * You couldn’t stack eggs if they 
laid ‘em in cubes!” »* He spouted and 
blustered and bellowed and blared * and 
kept up his march down the field—no one 
dared * so much as to step in his way. 
‘Fore we knew it, * he was up to the 
Wingleville line, brushed through it * with 
never a hand * nor word of command * 
put up by a Weevil. How they were to rue 
it! * “Is it marbles or dollies you birds 
want to play? * Did you think you could 
put something over that wa * Say—” 
his voice fell a notch and his chest swelled 
an inch— * “Say, McShinn’s in the game 
now, you guys. It’s a cinch * you won't 
get away with a measly thing more.” * He 
stalked past two Weevils, three, and then 
four * who stood there like mummies * 
or clothing store dummies, * none of which 














would aid greatly in swelling the score. 

The Parrot raved on—five, six, seven, 
and eight * stood glued to the turf as they 
heard him orate. * There were only Buck 
Whinney and two lesser men * when Mc- 
Shinn took a breath and went at it again. * 
“How de do, Mr. Whinney— * you pin- 
headed ninny! * Did you and your 
friends here think Gharrity’s Greys, * 
with the aid of McShinn—which is me,— 
and the plays * I’ve taught ‘em, would 
fall for this stuff that your club * is trying 
to pull? Do I look like a dub?” * 
Before McWhinney forgot his surprise, * 
(on his knees he was just about twice 
Parrot’s size), * the fist of McShinn 
waggled once in his face, * and McShinn 
started off like a hare! Man, some race * 
those two had; but McShinn was ahead at 
the gun, * and when he was tackled,— 
Buck got him—he’d won! »* For he fell 
with the ball inches over the line, * and 
though Whinney argued till twenty past 
nine, * they gave us the touchdown that 
gave us the game. * Now there is the 
story * of undying glory * that surrounds 
the immortal. illustrious name * of Parrot 
McShinn. Say, who are those birds * 
who tell us that actions speak louder than 
words? 
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The Great Apple Pie Mystery 


interested in a job he never lets up.” 

A half hour and B. H. appeared, his lit- 
tle derby perched so far back on his large 
round head that the sheriff and everybody 
wondered how he managed to keep it there. 
He seemed to read their thoughts, for he 
moved the hard-boiled over to his fore- 
head and then tilted it at a remarkable 
angle over his left eye. “It’s a trick kelly,” 
he said. 

“How does the case look to you?” asked 


Gap. 


“Tt looks like a little fast work. Can I 
get a flivver? I want you to take me out 
to where this Widow Emmaline Dickey 
lives, the lady Phil worked two days a 


(Continued from page 18) 


week for.” 

Bud hurried off for the town taxi. 
“Then I want to see the grocery man 
where this Lasker hoochman buys his 
supplies,” added B. H. “After I get 
these two cleaned up, then we can hunt 
that sandwich and maybe a large piece 
of pie—any kind of pie. I ain’t partic- 
ular so long as it’s pie.” 

Bud arrived with the flivver and Cap 
and the big sleuth climbed aboard. 

B. H. gave a sweeping glance about the 
Square, staring up at the fine elm trees 
in the full foliage of August. 

“Those are sure some elegant trees,” he 
said. “I’ll say they’re easy on the eyes. 


Do they have birds in ‘em, too?” 
“Sure they do, all kinds.” 


“You got trees at your place, Cap?” 

“Yes, They shade the house. You can 
reach out of your window and touch the 
leaves.” 

“Gee! And birds in them?” 

“Plenty of them almost all the year 


round.” 

B. H. remained in silent thought for 
a few moments and then asked: ‘What 
time do they begin chirping, Cap?” 

“Daybreak.” 

“Wowie!” exclaimed the sleuth. 
is no place for a night worker. 
I sleep in the morning?” 


“This 
How’'ll 
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Tierney was a busy man for a solid 
week, but nearly all of the time he 
seemed to spend at the little cottage of 
the Widow Dickey, far over in the hills, 
several miles away from Cap’s home. 

“Tt’s her pies,” said Cap one day. “Any- 
body can see that Jim Tierney is a natural 
born pie-hound. He seems to have a gift 
for putting down pies. He told me he 
liked them open-faced or hard-shelled and 
didn’t care what kind of stuffing they had 
in them. And, of course, we all know 
that Mrs. Dickey’s pies are famous all 
over the county.” 

The strangest part of his whole in- 
vestigation was that he brought to Cap's 
little farmhouse an uncooked pie one even- 
ing and placed it in his top bureau drawer, 
asking Cap and Bud not to touch it. 

“Don’t get worried about my having a 
raw pie in my possession,” the detective 
said with a smile. “I ain’t crazy, al- 
though few people could keep and cherish 
a raw pie like they would a young child 
or a faithful pet and not have suspicions 
cast on their sanity. Just you don't monkey 
with that pie.” 

Cap thought that perhaps Tierney was 
drinking a little on the sly and called up 
his brother Paddy to tell him of his mis- 
givings. 

“Leave that. guy be,” advised Paddy. 
“Never mind what he pulls on that job, 
don’t any of you go to making sugges- 
tions. One reason he got that name Bone 
Head is that half the time people think 
he’s a simp because he does such simple 
things. But they pan out.” 

At the end of his week of pie carouse 
Tierney was ready for the preliminary 
hearing of the case, when Magistrate 
Winkle would take evidence and decide 
whether Phil Dooley should be held for 
indictment by the grand jury. He asked 
Bud for a whiskbroom and carefully 
brushed his derby, filling the room with 
dust. “I always curry the old skimmer a 
bit when I go into court,” he said. 
“There’s nothing like making a handsome 
appearance. Of course they don't let you 
wear your skimmer during the trial or 
the hearing of a case, but you can hold it 
so people can see it and say to themselves: 
‘There's a regular gentleman who keeps 
himself all brushed up all the time.’” 

At the courthouse his witnesses were 
waiting for him: Mrs. Dickey, blue-eyed, 
gray-haired, fat, forty, in her best black 
bonnet with a purple ribbon and _ silver 
beads; Captain James Holman, president 
of the National Bank, dignified and 
handsome; and Mr. Entwhistle, the gro- 
ceryman, with small red side-whiskers 
and bushy red eyebrows, a small lean man 
with a very important air. Of course Jim 
Lasker, the complainant, was there, a long 
rangy man of middle-age, little red eyes, 
a curving sandy mustache and sandy eye- 
brows. The prosecuting attorney was 
present.. The lawyer that Cap and Phil's 
other friends had engaged was busy in the 
city. He said it wasn’t necessary for 
him to be present as there was plenty of 
evidence to hold Phil for the grand jury 
and it would be only a waste of his valu- 
able time. He wouldn't be needed, he said, 
until after he was indicted. 

Magistrate Winkle, one of the fattest, 








most good-natured men in the whole 
state, clean-shaven and rosy with good 
health, lowered himself into the wide 


chair, especially made to fit his differen- 
tial end, and rapped for order. The clerk 
called the case charging Phil with arson, 
one of the most serious crimes of the 
criminal calendar. 


N a few words Cap Fallon explained 

that his friend Detective Tierney of 
the New York Central Office had inter- 
ested himself in behalf of the defendant 
and would have charge of the case in the 
unavoidable absence of counsel. 

The prosecutor outlined the case for the 
State briefly. There were witnesses to 
prove that Phil had threatened to burn 
alive the defendant. An attempt was 
made to carry out this threat. Jim Lasker 
would swear that he saw Phil running 
away from his place just before the fire 
was discovered. A tin match box owned 
by the defendant would be put in evi- 
dence. It was found by Lasker near his 
cellar entrance after the fire’ On the 
other hand, he declared, he understood that 
the defendant would ciaim that at the 
time the fire started he was at the home 
of the Widow Dickey, five miles away 
from where Lasker lived. He wanted to 
be fair. If the defendant had a witness 
to prove this in addition to Mrs. Dickey 
he would have the charge withdrawn. 
But he did not have this material wit- 
ness. He sat down. 

“All right, Mr. Tierney, I’ll hear your 


story,” said the magistrate. 
“Not a word,” replied B. HL, rising in 
his chair. “Let the witnesses for the 


State tell their stories.” They were sworn 
and told just about what the prosecutor 
said they would tell. 

“Call Mr. Holman for the defense,” 


asked Tierney. 
sworn, 

“How long has this Jim Lasker banked 
with you, Mr. Holman?” 

“Ten years.” 


“How much was his bank account be- 


fore prohibition?” 

“It was never higher than two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“And after prohibition came into ef- 
fectr” 

The prosecutor objected. Lasker had 
paid his penalty for moonshining. 

“Then I'll ask you, Mr. Holman, 
whether Lasker deposited in your bank 
six thousand dollars on the date of the 
payment of his insurance on the destroyed 
house.” 

“He did not.” 

“But he had been depositing with you 
for.ten years?” 

Messy 

Lasker's little red eyes became fright- 
ened, and he pawed his sandy mustache 
nervously. Tierney turned to him suddenly 
and snapped out: “Don’t try to leave this 
courtroom.” Lasker all but fainted and a 
murmur of astonishment rose from the 
crowd. 

“Call Mr. Entwhistle, please.” 

The grocer was sworn. 

“Was Lasker in the habit of buying 
kerosene from you?” Tierney asked. 

ees, sir” 

“How much each week?” 


“Two gallons on a Wednesday and two} 


on a Saturday, regular.” 

“Do your accounts show that he bought 
any the week before his house was 
burned?” 

“He didn’t buy any that week.” 

“Call Mr. Ambler, please,” asked Tier- 
ney. Here was a witness none of us 
knew of. He was a stranger. He was 
sworn and in answer to questions said 
that he kept a grocery store in Peeksville, 
three stations down the line. He identi- 
fied Lasker as a man who had bought a 
five gallon can of kerosene from him the 
night before the fire. He was sure of 
the date, because when Lasker came in 
his store he was preparing to close up 
so he could attend the Church Bazaar that 
night, and he was sure of it also because 
he tried to get Lasker to take a chance on 
a flivver. 

There was a rustle in the court room, 
and Tierney, although a heavily-built man, 
leaped backward like a cat and grabbed 
Lasker as he was about to make a dash 
for the door. A constable took charge of 
him. 

“Maybe the insurance company might 
want to ask him why he didn’t deposit 
that six thousand,” he said to the court, 
showing his newly brushed derby impres- 
sively. “Maybe he was getting ready to 
beat it With a broad smile he waved 
his skimmer to Mrs. Emmaline Dickey 
and asked that she be called. 

“And, Your Honor,” he said solemnly, 
“T want to place before you in’ evidence 
Exhibit A for the defense, a raw pie, a 
raw hunting case apple pie.” 
up the carefully wrapped exhibit and un- 
folded it and placed it in all its nakedness 
on the desk before Mr, Winkle. 

“Speaking of pie, Your Honor,” he 
added, “it must be pretty near lunch time, 
and if we could adjourn for a half hour 
I think we might all be better able to go 
on with the case. The very thought of pie 
makes me hungry. I was born in New 
York City and have lived there all my 
life. I ain’t joking, Your Honor, but if a 
New Yorker doesn’t get his piece of pie 
at twelve o'clock sharp every day he’s 
liable to lose his mind.” 

“The constable will remain with Lask- 
er,” announced Mr. Winkle, “and court 
will adjourn for lunch.” 








IERNEY commandeered the town fliv- 

ver and boosted therein the Widow 
Emmaline Dickey, whispering instructions 
to her. She would have no lunch that day, 
but that meant little to her, for she deeply 
loved poor “Odd Jobs” Dooley, having no 
children of her own, and would have 
starved a month for him if it would have 
helped his defense. 

The detective ate his slab of pie stand- 
ing, listening to the comments of the 
crowd, which were all about Jim Lasker, 
who seemed to be on trial instead of Phil. 
Buying that can of kerosene in a dis- 
tant village just before the fire had an 
ugly look. Not putting his insurance 
money in his bank account, as an honest 
man would have done, was also queer 
business. 

“And don’t worry about Phil’s old 
match box,” laughed Tierney, helping 
along the anti-Lasker sentiment. “I can 
prove he lost it the time he worked for 
Lasker.” 

The widow returned with two large, 
excited neighbor women, Mrs. Nibbet and 
Mrs. Wittsel, and a rush was made for 
the courthouse as Tierney entered to con- 
tinue his fight in behalf of “Odd Jobs” 
and his friends. (Continued on page 53) 
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Grandpa joins the fans/ 


When Grandpa first “‘listened in’ it was through a noisy, 
uncomfortable headset, and he wouldn’t try it again till 
some one called him old fashioned. Then he heard a con- 
cert through a Brandes Matched Tone Radio Headset. 
Now his dinner grows cold when there is something 
good coming over! 

He says the Brandes makes all the -difference. It fits so 
comfortably and he gets real music or a clear message 
every time. 

Grandpa may not appreciate what Matched Tone means, 
but he likes the result. 


Made in Canada and England by 
Canadian Brandes Limited, Toronto and London 


C. BRANDES, Inc., 237 Lafayette St., New York City 


CMatched ‘Tone 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


Radio Headsets 


© 1023 C. Reaves, Ine. 





~The 1924 Gilbert Year 
Book is a wonder 


Tux greatest 10c worth you ever saw. 
Chock full_ of dandy articles and 
pictures. Fifteen fascinating chemi- 
cal experiments. Useful articles any 
boy can make with a few tools. Story 
of the world’s great engineering feats. 
How to build an electric car that will 
go. Young people who are making 
sports history. Mysterious card 
tricks. The story of Gilbert Toys. 
Complete catalcgue of Gilbert Toys 


Make Records 
as You Ride 


A Veeder Cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
s. Watgh it register as you 
know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real 
distance record on a 


Veeder 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on shaft of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 37, Sse S* 
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Special Factory Offer | 
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and Radio Apparatus. Every boy 
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Learn Howto 


in America wants this book. Send 
200 Blatchley Avenue 


for your copy today. 
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Basket Ball Pants psauza $1.00 


ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. | 
1139 Washington Blvd., DETROIT, MICH 


BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


P;10,OAYS FREE TRIAL. ‘Try it, tost it yourself, then 


= EASY, bo MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So amall you will not 
S YEAR GUARANTEE with ev 
Shipman Ward factory rebuilt Under 
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H thatwill give you years of sors” 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS.  Writsto- 
inside story ‘about’ tyoew 
business, typewriter rebuilding, how 
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SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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get a Zip-Zip shoot- 


7 SCOUTS 2 3,239;2i9 shoot 


quick and sure aim. Where a gun 
is sold Zip-Zips are sold. If your 
dealer happens not to have them or- 
der from us. Zip-Zip shooter only 
35c or three for $1.00, 


Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 87, Columbia, S.C. 


PARKIER GUN 
Just the Gun for 


Small Game 


“ Ask your dealer to show 

you a Parker 20-gauge gun. 

It's just the gun for small game— 
now and when you grow up. Light 
and easy to handle, but every bit 
as effective for small game as a 
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Catty Atkins, Bandmaster 


A Great New Serial by Clarence B. Kelland 
Starts in the November Issue 


ATTY ATKINS has a brand new idea, and if you have read 

any of the popular Catty Atkins stories, you know that Catty’s 
ideas are always highly original, amusing and lead to all sorts of 
comical complications before he puts them into effect. The new 
Catty serial by Clarence B. Kelland, whose picture is above, is no 
exception. This time Catty, with the help of his live-wire running 
mate, Wee-Wee Moore, determines to become a great bandmaster— 
a dispenser of sweet melody, who will make Sousa, in comparison, 
look like a last year’s bird’s nest. Catty gets busy. He gets mighty 
busy, and when Catty gets that way things happen. To find out 
whether he succeeds you must read “Catty Atkins, Bandmaster,” 
which starts in the great November issue of THe AmerIcAN Boy. 
Don’t miss it! Send in your subscription on the coupon below! 
Do it today! 


Lost in the Catacombs 


In the Catacombs of Rome—under- 
ground tunnels with rows and rows 
of ancient burial vaults—weird things 
happen to an American boy who gets 
lost—locked in with the crumbling 
bones, ghostly memories and strange 
sounds of this uncanny place, in 
“Lost in the Catacombs,” a two-part 
story by John Amid. Send in your 
subscription now, so you will not miss 
this unusual story, 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 





es “The Year of the Wood Dragon,” serial of the ‘“For- 
bidden Land” amazing plots and _ ter: ing sights that lay 
hidden in the mountain caves of perilous Tibet follow in rapid 
and bewildering succession, Gil Weatherby meets red and yel- 
low-capped monks with their strange clicking prayer wheels. He 
sees the gorgeous palace at the sacred city of Lhasa and the 
revered Dalai Lama. How Gil helped solve the mystery of 
the disappearance of the white agents of the Central Asian 
Chartered Company, and the remarkable part he played in 
the terrible events that threatened the lives of those who tried to 
open Tibet to trade, brings him into dealings with a queer people 
who worshipped strange gods with a superstitious awe that led 
them to horrible fanatical deeds, is a story of perilous adventure. 
This new serial by Achmed Abdullah is soon to be published in 
Tue AmerIcAN Boy, 


The November Number 


= e Start your subscription to THE 
American Boy with the great No- 
vember number, It is filled with in- 
teresting things to read—to do—to 
make, Clip the coupon below and mail 


it today with $2.00 for a one-year 
subscription; $3.50 for a two-year 
subscription ; and $5.00 for a three- 
year subscription. So that you will 
not miss any of the coming features. 
Act promptly, 


If you are a regular subscriber, show this page and this copy of the magazine to SOME OTHER BOY, 
send us HIS subscription and get a premium (see page 43). 


(Canadian Postage 25 cents a year Extra) 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY 
133 AMERICAN BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 





C0 [0 5 lane anne ae ene 


Mail This Coupon TODAY 


Li ii i ii cia Anchen KCSeR 






(Foreign Postage 50 cents a year Extra) 


Send $2.00 for a one-year subscription. 
Send $3.50 for a two-year subscription. 
Send $5.00 for a three-year subscription. 


Gentlemen: For. cco enclosed please send THE AMERICAN BOY for___-.____year beginning with the 
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Mrs. Dickey was sworn. She testified 
that on the afternoon preceding the fire 
Phil was helping her in the kitchen. She 
was making pies—apple pies—for her many 
patrons in the village. She had made him 
carefully wash his hands, and as she would 
roll out the pastry dough and fit the pan 
with it, putting in the filling, Phil’s task 
was to lay on the tops of the pies and 
pinch them tight around the edges with 
thumb and forefinger. “We worked un- 
til near dark,” swore the widow, “and he 
couldn't have got over to that Jim Lasker’s 
place in time to set that fire.” 

Tierney showed her the naked pie, Ex- 
hibit A. “Is that one of the pies you made 
that evening?” he asked, 

SP AGSy. Sites: 

“How are you sure of that?” 

“T had baked all the others,’ she re- 

plied, “and he was to deliver them in the 
morning. He had gone and Mrs. Nibbet 
and Mrs. Witsell called for a little talk. 
Mrs. Witsell had just received a telegram 
from her son in Philadelphia saying he 
was married. The telegram proves the 
date. We got so excited talking that I for- 
got to bake the last pie and the fire in the 
stove went out! I was that tired I didn’t 
bother to light it again. In the morning the 
pie dough wasn’t fit to use. Then I heard of 
Phil being arrested, and I was so agitated 
that I just plumb forgot about that pie and 
it laid in the cupboard until you came to 
see me and took it away.” 
“But what's the meaning of all this pie 
?” asked the prosecutor. “What have 
to do with the burning of Jim Lask- 
er’s place?” 

“If I prove that Phil was there with 
Mrs. Dickey pinching them raw pies that 
evening,” asked Tierney, “will you admit 
his innocence?” 

“Why, of course,” 














replied the prosecu- 


tor. “But pies can’t talk.” 
“Can't they?” retorted B. H. “Let's 
see.” He fished out his finger print 


brushes and powder and quickly made 
records of Phil’s thumb and forefinger in 
the flesh and then in the imprints on the 
edges of the pie. “And,” he added 
triumphantly, “I can prove by William 
Deevers, who came to order two pies for 
his ma that afternoon, that when he en- 
tered the home of this lady Phil was 
pinching them as hard as he could but 
wasn’t half through. I can call expert pie 
witnesses to prove that Mrs. Dickey could- 
n't have rolled and cut the dough and 
made the stuffins for the other half of 
the pies ordered under an hour. This 
will cover the time necessary to prove an 
alibi for the prisoner.” 

“Did Willie count the pies he saw fin- 
ished and ready for the oven?” asked Mr. 
Winkle. 

“He did. He says ten were in a row on 
the table. He counted ’em twice, for he 
likes pies. Mrs. Dickey’s order books 


show that she had twenty-two pies to 
make.” 

“I can’t see how she could make twelve 
pies in less than an hour—not handmade 
pies,” declared the magistrate. “Looks to 
me like Phil couldn’t possibly have 
pinched that last uncooked pie shown in 
evidence and reached Lasker’s house in 
time to set it on fire when he says he did. 
Where's Lasker?” 

“T locked him in the jury room,” 
a constable, 

“Trot him in here.” 

In a few moments the constable re- 
turned with a face as flaming as the skies 
the night the moonshiner’s house went up. 

“He busted out the window,” explained 
the constable, “slid down a drain pipe and 
is gone.” 

A gasp of surprise went up from the 
crowd. 

“Phil, you're discharged,” said the mag- 
istrate. “If there ever was a guilty scoun- 
drel Jim Lasker is one and I'll say we're 
all a pack of fools for ever thinkin’ you'd 
do anything criminal.” He turned to 
Tierney. “Mr. Tierney,” he said, “there’s 
only one little point that isn’t cleared up. 
Why did Phil threaten to burn him alive?” 

“T'll clear that up, Your Honor, by ask- 
ing Mrs. Dickey a question. Mrs. Dickey, 
when you get mad with anyone what do 
you generally say?” 

“Just what my old mother used to say 
when the children would pester her. She 
would reach for the strap and holler out: 
‘I'll burn you alive!’ Phil heard me say 
it many times to my old dog Rover when 
he’d come in my clean kitchen with muddy 
feet, and I guess he learned the expression 
from me.” 

“And, Your Honor,” suggested Tierney, 
rising, “I can prove that statement by the 
two ladies sitting, one on the right hand 
and the other on the left hand of me.” He 
made a gesture of finality, missed his 
hard-boiled hat, which he had intended to 
display with pride, and began to hunt for 
ity 


replied 


It wasn’t under his chair or on the chair 
back of him. 

“Court’s adjourned,” 
Winkle. 

The ladies rose, and as Cap Fallon and 


announced Mr. 


his friends rushed forward to congratu- | 


late B. H. Tierney, the Detective, the. 


saw him reach down to the chair in which | 


Mrs. Nibbet had sat and pick up a dark 
flat thing. 

“Ah, there it is,” he said holding up the 
wreck. “It’s a skimmer now for sure. I 
guess that witness weighed two hundred 
pounds if she weighed an ounce.” 





Another experience of Bone Head 
Tierney, the detective, is described in 
Mr. Moroso’s next story which will 
appear in an early number of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 
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Licensed Minister at Twelve 


N Sunday, December 
31, 1922, the whole 
town of Miles, Texas—all 


denominations together—at- 
tended the Baptist church. 
For on that day J. N, Tid- 
well, then eleven years old, 
preached his first sermon as 
a regularly licensed minister 
and a host of friends and 
well-wishers turned out to 
hear him. 

To-day J. N., as the home 
folks call him, is a student 
at Howard-Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas, prepar- 
ing for his life work in the 
pulpit. Each Sunday he 
preaches, and in summer he 
is a star member of a tray- 
eling evangelical team. 

J. N. is a country boy, 
born at Miles and brought 
up on a farm near-by. His 
were the jolly good times, 
the splendid lessons of un- 
selfishness, that come to the sixteenth in 
a family of eighteen children. Six months 
of the year he attended the one-room 
schoolhouse near his home; the rest of the 
time he worked in his father’s cotton fields, 
He became adept at a favorite sport of 
West Texas boys—riding colts and calves. 
During spare hours, too, he hunted and 
fished. 

When he was four an older sister taught 
him to read; the Bible was his textbook. 
At six he had read entirely through it. 

“IT enjoyed it all,” says J. N., “except 
those long names.” 

His Bible reading awakened an interest 
in good literature of all kinds; now he 
reads voraciously. In July, 1921, J. N.’s 
parents took him to a Baptist evangelical 
meeting. There he became interested in 





Already He Is a Rell- 
21ous Power in HisState. 


isn't a chap 
into 


religion. J. N. 
who _ rushes 
however; it wasn’t until 

arch of the followin, 
year, after much study and 
thought, that he, on his own 
request, was baptized. The 
same day he volunteered for 
the ministry. 

“Pretty young,” thought 
J. N.’s pastor, the Reverend 
Scott W. Hickey, but he 
didn’t discourage the boy. 
An emergency arose and J. 
N. was assigned to fill the 
pulpit of a rural church. 
Without help of any sort he 
prepared his sermon, on 
“The Temptation of Jesus.” 

He spoke for twelve min- 
utes, mixing humor, pathos 
and common sense in a way 
that delighted his first con- 
gregation—nearly one hun- 
dred strong. So loud were 
their praises, indeed, that 
Mr. Hickey asked the boy to speak at the 
Miles Baptist Church. He did and it was 
a red-letter day for J. N., for during the 
service he was presented his ministerial 
license, 

Since then, J. 






and other towns; he conducted a revival 
meeting at Italy, Texas. With three “D. 
D.’s” on the platform beside him, he ad- 
dressed the chapel meeting at Howard- 
Payne College. Last summer five revivals 
were arranged for him, in company with 


Mr. Hickey, who himself is a well-known | 


evangelist. 

Nearly every mail brings J. N. speaking 
invitations. Already he is a_ religious 
power in his state; his friends predict a 
brilliant career for him. 


things, | 





N. has filled pulpits at | 
Brownwood, Forth Worth, Stephenville | 
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THREE ACES! 


What kind of batteries are you using in your set? If they’re 
made by Burgess you have the best batteries on the market 
in every way—long life, noiseless uniform current flow and 


absolute dependability. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


And say, “fellows,” have you seen the famous new Burgess Radio “A” 
Battery for dry cell tubes? Its double life is the talk of the radio world. 
Then there is the new Burgess Vertical “B” Battery—made for con- 
venience and compactness in assembly. The shape is different from the 


FOR prRY CE 
VACUUM TUB 


RADIO 
SERVIC 


MADE BY 





standard Burgess “B” but the quality is 
exactly the same—the highest. 


BURGESS 
RADIO BATTERIES 


The next time you buy a 
battery make sure that it is 
one of these “three aces.” 


Go in and ask your dealer 
about them today 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. 
DRY BATTERIES 
Engineers Manufacturers 
Flashlight—Radio—Ignition — Telephone 
General Office: 

Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


Branches: 
New York Boston Washington 
St. Paul Kansas City 
New Orleans 


In Canada: 
General Offices and Works: 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Branches: 
Toronto Montreal 
St. John 


Winnipeg 













F Seer Rink or Racing Skates— 


F your dealer does not carry the skate you want 
write for our catalog and prices and we will see 
wants 


that your 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY, 
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“CHICAGO” = 


Roller Skates 
of Quality 
Self Contained 


Ball Bearing Wheels— 
Steel or Rubber 





are cared for promptly. 


4458 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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CLASS PINS 


sy FREE CATALO 


Bi/ Either pinillustrated made with any 3let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 of 2 colors enamel 

Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz, Sterling 

silver,40¢ ea., $4. 00'doz, Write for catalog 


NF sagg of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
CLUBAND NUMBERIN CLASS 


BastianBros.Co, 502 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 3529 | 











$11.85 


KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/40 
with 22 inch barrel; five shot with 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 7%lbs. In 
fine order. Special price $11.85. Ball Cartridges 
$2.50 per 100. 372 page Military catalog 50 cents. 
| Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B'way, N. Y. City 








The River Trail 

By Laurie Yorke Erskine 
William Geoffrian of the Can- 
adian Northwest Royal Mount- 
ed Police foils a desperate gang of 
robber gunmen in the Canadian 
forests. $1.75. 


Cap Fallon, Fire Fighter 
By John A. Moroso 


All the thrilling bravery of the fire 
force is shown in these splendid stor- 


ies of danger and heroism. $1.75. 


For the Good of the Team 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Stuart Hayen, captain and quarter- 
back of the Manning School football 
team, fights for the glory of his 
school. $1.75. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NVCAPLEATLON 
“oe MEREFIGHTER 


JOHN'A: MORDS 


The Torch Bearers 
By Bernard Marshall 
Aromanti 
Cromwell w 


By William Heyliger 

George Praska and his high-school 
friends show what big things they can 
accomplish in the life of their town. 
$1.75. 


Scouting on the Old Frontier 

By Everett Tomlinson 

Frontier life with the thrill of perils 
from savage redmen and hostile sold- 
iers. $1.75. 
card today for our 
new catalo; 
books by the boys* 
favorite authors. 
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young men for over 


a 
Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 
A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of little 
boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculeate orderliness, promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your boy 
the right start toward earnest, suc- 
cessful manhood, The high, health- 
es eee 
affords a beautiful home in a match- 
. less climate. 
Sees atc ia ie cigs ae 
log. Address 
\ ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 937 


Los Angeles California 





RIVERSIDE 


A military academy of highest standards: country loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong fac- 
ulty; close personal supervision; parental discipline; 
small. classes, Junior Uni ‘i6-acre campus; 
large athletic fields and Summer ses- 
sion, Cadets enter any time. 

COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 





Wisconstn, Waukesha County, Delafield 


St Sohu's Military Academy 


The American Rugby 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. _ Thor- 
ough scholastic and military instruction. Situated 
on high ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


Catalog. Box 21-K. 





Tennessee Military Institute | 


Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself,and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the schoo! which will help mould him, a his 
school becomes a positive force in the life of every boy | 
whoenters it. Our eatalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 











Conway Military Band School, Patrick oe al | 


Conway concert band in personal Are are eobool: 
Special teachers of national renown for each instru- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for public appearances. 
Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium. _Kegistration 
limited. Catalogue. 617 DeWirr Park, Irnaca, N. ¥. 


Branham & Hughes Military 











Ideal place for training boya in character. nd 
aeholn 30 miles outh of Nashy' 
Academy * ings. Improved facilities. Bi 





dorsed by eminent edacstore, S0tr year. 
Be sure to read our catalogue. 
‘Address: BOX S 


U. 8. Officer detail 
‘SPRING HILL, TENN. 





'HOOSING a school from the columns of 

THE AMERICAN BOY means more 
than choosing a reputable school; it means 
choosing a school that is approved by men 
who have studied the needs of boys and 








twenty years. 





The Columbia Military Academy | 


Built by the U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67-acre. compar athletic pelde, 8] dendid. equip- 
ment. R. O. I. O. under direction U, 8. Army officer. 
Junior school for small hoys. Catalog on request. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 208, Columbia, Tenn. 





VinciNia, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School Prepares for un- 


iversities and 

| business life. R.O.T.C. under U. S. War Department. New 

$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 

Maj. Morgan H. Hupains, Prin., Box B, 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic‘ ‘Irving"’ country. 
87th year. 31 years under present Head Master. Extensive grounds. 
Modern and complete equipment. Propares for all collegesand tech- 
neal achooie Athletic Reid,” Savimmine Bool, \Gymnaniuny. 

iinv. J: M. FURMAN. L. H. D.. HEADMASTER, Box 923 


MIAMI 


training for physical growth and mental direction. 
Rates conservative. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 
Pres., Box 235, Germantown, Ni Dayton, Ohio 














MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Gollees. Rivers 

ry 











Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through ca 
fully co-ordinated military and academic 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For ea! 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 125, Mexico, 





e- 
training. 
e address 


lissouri 


Horthwestern Military and Maval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepar- 
atory School and Junior College. Its distinctive 
advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents. Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 

















New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information address 


Colonel J. C. TROUTMAN, Superintendent, 
Box A, Roswell, New Mexico 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Box 80, Nazareth, Pa., Founded 1748. College preparatory 
and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Departments, Gymnasium aud Swimming Pool. All 
outdoor sports. Minimum age, Junior School, 9 
Radress ‘the REV. A.D. TwarnEn, D. D.. Principal, 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 8 


Prepares for College or Business Life. R.O.T.0, Army 
ences detailed. Naval Unit, U. 8. Naval Cutters, 
high powered launch. Sea Trip U. 8. War Vessels. 
Mild Climate, outdoor sports year around. Address 
Rey. Walter Mitchell, D.D., Box X. Charleston, 8. C. 


RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. — $200,000 Equipment. “ Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
Athletics, $450. 32nd session began September 18th. Address 























Wentworth Military Academy 
High School, Junior College, Grade Sc! eNael 
36 rnment Supervision. R.O.T.C. All Ath- 
Jetics. Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Swim- 
ming Pool. 43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog. 
Cal. S. 185 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to ara- 
demic work. 
admit to colleges. Athletics. “A. M. HEN 

OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, (near Cincinna’ 


MILITARY 
ULVER acapEmMy 


For catalog address the Registrar, Culver, Ind. 
Founded 


Kemper Military Srhool "sexe 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of athletics, 

military and general activities that reach every boy. An Honor 

System that builds character. High School and Junior College. 
For catalogue address 734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Lake Forest—Non-Military 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern build- 
ings—all athletics. 

J. W. RICHARDS, Box 149, Pri 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Accredited. Graduates enter 
college without examination. Also business 
courses. 44th year. All athletics. Early ap- 
plication necessary. CATALOG of Dept. 66. 
MILITARY 


STAUNTO ACADEMY 


Private academy preparing for Universities. Government 
Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
all athletics, $600,000 plant. Charges, $650.00. Catalog. 


Col, Thos, H. Russell, B.S., Pres., BoxE, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 



























. Lake Forest, Illinois 














Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Scholarship. — Strong 
Faculty. Academic and Commercial Courses. Splendid 
Kquipment, Kleven modern buildings. Finest campus 


and athletic field in South. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment. Write for catalogue. President, Box 230, Lebanon, Tenn. 


SEND US THE BOY 


and We Will Return You the Man 
Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong faculty. Teacher to every 
So'boves Separate Junior Department and campua for boys 8 to 15. 
Send For catalogue 
GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, Re 








Gulfport, Mississippt 


| Shattuck School, 


CHAS. L. MELTON. A. M.. Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Vs. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


102 years of service. College courses and degrees 
in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Fi- 
nance. Separate preparatory school for younger 
boys. Charles E. Hyatt, President, Box 200, Chester, Pa. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys leave for Florida on special train from Lyndon 

January 4, No loss in recitations, Outdoor life means 

mental, physical and moral gain. Write for catalog 

and reservations now. Box 101, LyNpox, KENTUCKY, 











FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
ACADEMY 





Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Complete 
mod: ‘aipment and good physical training department, Old 
establiahed school on basis allowing moderate terme. 
| request. Address E. M. HARTMAN, Pri 





Catalogue on 
al, Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 








Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental 
needs. Prepares for the best colleges, or business. 
Allathletics. Military drill, 57th year. Address 
Box B, Faribault, Minn. 





76th Year| 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
poya in the (West. Genuine home life. One 

Bout from Gite ‘Address Noble Mill. 
Principal, Box Dé; Woodstock, 


BELLEFONTE ACADEM 


fishing streams. 
athletic teams. 

pool and skatin 
JAMES R. UG 
snster; Wealletoutay ees 








lsth year. Amidst 
hunting grounds and 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong 
Tennis courts, %4-mile track. Concrete | 

. long. Ilustrated catalo 
Princeton ’85, Hea 








Offers athorough physical, men- 
Mercersburg Academy fai°sni'moral training tor cot. 
lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great 
universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spote of America. Gymnasium, Equip- 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 16), 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 








Perkiomen School for Boys ¢ctive) 
tory, Music, Business. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 


ships. Development of Character and Training for Service our 


aim, Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL,O.l., Box 123, PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsbur 


COOK ACADEMY 


ful Finger Lake region. Under Christian influ- 
ence. Prepares for college or business. All athletics. 
Swimming pool. 50th year. For catalog address 
PrinerPaL, Box F, Montour Fauts, NEw YorkK 





in the health- 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 220 ofaBuiTy 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETT: 


Ss WITH COLLEGE VISION 











A boys" school | 


@ oma A “Cady Cover” is an event 
}in Tue American Boy office. First the 
staff devour it, chuckling over its dozen of 
comic tragedi and then the engravers 
chuckle over it, and after them the print- 
ers, and then, finally, the close to a mil- 
lion fellows that Mr. Cady really had in 
mind. In the August cover, though, there’s 
ja mistake. One of the more than a hun- 
dred boys in that picture is “made wrong 
“His knees,” wrote an observing boy 
reader in Missouri, “bend the wrong wa) 
Get out your August number and find the 
boy with turned-around knees. 


t3 03  Here’s a good joke on Clarence 
|Budington Kelland, creator of the fa- 
mous Mark Tidd and Catty Atkins. Kel- 
land owns a yacht, the Scattergood. He 
wrote the first few chapters of the newest 
Catty Atkins story, (which begins next 
month), while cruising aboard it on Lake 
Champlain. Meanwhile Harrison Cady, 
who is a close friend of Kelland’s, painted 
that comical August cover, and, just for 
fun, slipped in a launch called the ‘Scat- 
tergood.” Hence the joke, for Kelland 
writes: “There are a million boys’ camps 
on the lake and each recognized the Scat- 
tergood from Harry Cady’s picture on the 
{cover and came to hunt me out and de- 
mand speeches, which I made. Also my 
crew and I played nine innings of base- 
ball against Camp Penn, and lost, 12 to 7.” 


@ om @ A few days after Mr, Kel- 
|land’s letter arrived, a note came from Mr. 
Cady, to whom we had sent the Missouri 
| boy’s comment on the turned-around knees. 
|“Of course,” wrote the artist, “that figure 
was drawn for little ‘Freckles Twisto,’ the 
}son of Signor Twisto, the famous contor- 
tionist and acrobat of the great Barnum 
show. You know Mr. Kelland always car- 
ries him along on the cruises of the Scat- 
tergood as an acrobat comes in handy to 
drop over the stern and suspend himself 
by a toe while he cuts away the eel grass 
from the propeller as the good craft churns 
the waters of the Great South Bay, or 
Lake Champlain.” For a fellow 
who got a “body-blow” this cover artist 
made a pretty quick re-cover-y, we'll say. 

















aa If you were an author, and you 
wanted to write a really funny story, 
would you pick a hospital and the pain- 


ful after-days of an_ operation as the 
| time and place to do it? Impossible? John 
| Moroso did that very thing. Many of 


the funniest parts of “The Great Apple Pie 
Mystery” and the great detective stories 
that will follow he wrote while he was 
suffering acutely. He's all well, now, and 
he says that getting up comical stories’ for 
AMERICAN Boy readers helped him for- 
get his illness. Moroso, by the way, says 
that some day he’s going on an auto camp- 
ing trip de luxe. He plans to equip a mo- 
tor van with window boxes, a baby piano, 
bookshelves, radio, bed and desk. 


@ @ @ Lieutenant-Commander Roy C. 
Smith, Jr., whose stirring Central Ameri- 
can story, “Revolution,” comes next month, 
knows what he is writing about. After 
graduating from the Naval Academy, he 
served long periods amid the sun-bathed 
lands of the Caribbean. He has felt the 
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excitement of the man-of-warsman off a 
tropical port, with insurrectos lurking in 
the brush and dauntless bluejackets ready 
to pile into small boats and land on the 
jump. He saw overseas duty during the 
war, too. He has come to grips with the 
menace of the submarine, and has lived 
the thrill and danger of hunting it down. 
You can’t help sensing the enthusiasm, the 
dash, the reckless bravery of Uncle Sam’s 
sailors when you read a story by this ver- 
satile writer. 


4& & B Armstrong Perry, home after 
two months in Europe, can’t get used to 
American prices. The low exchange rate 
in Australia and Germany makes our own 
dollar fabulously valuable. Listen to this, 
from one of Mr. Perry’s letters: “A Ger- 
man living in Cologne took me home to 
meet his family. Their house was valued 
at $30 a year ago, but the price has soared 
to $260, now. The rent is eighty cents a 
month. The dwelling and location would 
cost from $5,000 to $7,000 in America. 
Were it not for fear that you would re- 
duce my rate per word, I would tell you 
that my trip from Passau, on the Ger- 
man-Austrian border, to Cologne, which 
occupied eighteen hours, cost (including 
carfare, four meals and treats for a com- 
partment full of young men who assisted 
me with my luggage and language) less 
than fifty cents.” 


@ G @ Writing from Clifton, Tenn., a 
small town in the mountains, Mr. Stribling 
says, in a recent letter: “The other day 
I was invited to a dinner in an adjoining 
village. When it became known that I 
would be in, the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy asked to come inand see me. My host 
was agreeable and so after dinner ‘a stream 
of your lads came in, filled the room, and 
I talked to them about South America for 
about two hours. I was amazed to find 
that they knew every story I had written, 
knew them in detail and asked me ques- 
tions about how this fellow turned out, 
and what that one did. They were strong 
for Jim Hendryx and High Benton's au- 
thor. I told them that I had met all these 
writers and described them as best I could, 
told ’em about your editorial ideas—in fact 
we all talked our heads off.” 


& @ @ American Boy readers aren't 
the only ones who like and admire Ellis 
Parker Butler. The genial creator of 
Jibby Jones has been elected president of 
the Authors’ League of America, the great 
national organization of men and women 
in literary and artistic work. 


a t A bouquet from J. V. Williams, 
of West Virginia: “I wish to express my 
appreciation of the very splendid maga- 
zine that you are publishing. I am twenty. 
one, yet I never grow tired of reading it. I 
wish in particular to thank you for the 
fine service that you rendered me while on 
my visit to California. THe AMERICAN 
Boy was there to accompany me to the 
hospital; when I was in the mountains it 
was there to go with me, and was there 
at home to welcome me back again. I 
have been a steady subscriber for ten 
years—and here’s my subscription for an- 
other year!” 
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This Will Float in the Sky 




















IGHTER than air,” they call it, but in 
this photograph it looks more like a 

| sky: scraper lying down. It’s the steel 
| skeleton of the giant dirigible ZR-1, that 
Uncle Sam is building at the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J. The big airship 





This view 


is as long as an ocean liner. 
shows the interior of the big craft, looking 


from the tail along the keel. Chemically 
tested: linen strips which encircle the 
steel girders in the background, eventually 
will cover the entire body. 
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Tome School 


Boys. On the 
and Baltimore. 
faculty of specialists. Single 














A National Boarding 
Susquehanna, between 
College Board standards, 
Rooms. 
Modern 
buildings. 
$1100, 





granite 
Rate 






There is only ONE Best School 


The one that best fits your child’s individuality, 
needs and your purse. We will be glad to assist 
you. For information and catalogs address 
Director, School Service, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEM: 
Box 900, Morgan P: 
building. Lower School. 
attention, 50th anniversary year 


THE Mc CALLIE SCHOOL 


home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for college. 
Areal tttention. 1000 feet elevation. Big athletic field, All 
trimming lake. Miliary ceil. Honor System. Boy’ live 
ere homes 


Missionary Ridge, 








Character 
. Individual 














Chattanooga, Tennessee 





THE SWAVELY SCHOOL 
For Boys. (Corporate name—The Army and Navy Preparatory 
School), Non-Military. Prepare for college in the most interest- 
ing city in the world, Cottage plan, boys and masters live 
together, Gymnasium, athletic field. For Catalogue and views 
address E. SWAVELY, Headmaster. 
4119 Connecticut Ave. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THORPE 


Boys under 15 CAMP 
One hour from Chicago. Pelican Lake, Wis. 


Address Headmaster, Lake Forest, Illinois 








Western Reserve Academy 


‘An endowed residence school for boys. Six buildings. Large 

Cmpus, 400 acre farm.” Preparation for any college. Thorough 

courses in Agriculture. Junior School, housed in separate dormitory, 

admits boys whobave completed the sixth grade One instructor for 

every ten boya. All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 
The Principal, Hudson, Ohio. Box G 67 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


7th year. 
from Pittsburgh. 
live. College preparatory. Separat 
ing. Supervised Study Hour. 

Building Supreme. Terms $400. 
BOX 20, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 4 co-educational School 


strong in character building. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economies. Gymnasium and 
Athletic field. 79th year. Endowed. Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 











Kingston, Pa. 





Bethlehem Preparatory School 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 45 years. 

tensive grounds, Gyninasium, swimi 

Samnier session. Separate Junior School new building. 


JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 


BLAIR ACADEMY 
WU READ BOYS? SCHOOL 


General education and college preparation. Separate Lower School 
For catalog address 
John C, Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Box M, Blairstown, N. J. 


Ex- 












Williston Junior Srhool 
For Young Boys—A distinct school in its own building; 
separate faculty. Organized to develop the entire boy. 
‘Thorough work and graded athletics. The Senior School 
prepares for all leading colleges and scientific schools. 


Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal, Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
tion.” Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Precep- 
torial System, All Indoor and outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Rate $900. Addret 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Box 844, Salisburg, 

















MANLIUS Prepasacees: Sititar e 
Graduates now attending 51 


Well ordered athletics. 
10 to 


Among the hills, near Syracuse. 
colleges. Thoroughly equipp 
course, Junior school for bo 
management, Catalogue. Ai 


Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY—1868-1923 


A thorough four year preparation for College under influences 
which instill character, self-r , and self-control. Situated in 
the mountainous section near Scranton. Modern equipped gyn- 
nasium, all outdoor sports. Moderate rates. Fur catalogue and 
information Curtis E. Coe, Prineipal, Box B, Factoryville, Pa. 


Business 
14. 35 years under present 


Box 210 Manlius, N. Y. 

















For the all-around educa 





PEDDIE tion of manly. boys. Ath. 
letic eports, 6O-acre. ea 


pus. 
Moderate rates. 


Prepares for college 
and business life. Lower School for boys 
from 10 to 14. 


RoGer W. SWETLAND, HEADMASTER, BOX 107, —_HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 





De Veaux School (Episcopal) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Founded 1857. A superb estate of 137 acres, two athletic fields, 

two basketball courts, seven resident masters for sixty bo! 

small classes, personal attention, supervised study hours, militi 

Upper School $800. 





discipline, graduates successful in college. 
Lower School §750. Write for catalogue. 


CASCADILLA “2licse Preparatory 
; School for Boys 

Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. 

Well-known school crew, Enroliment one hun- 

dred. Write for catalogs. Box 116 

THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, ITHACA, N. Y. 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Condensed Course. Complete in one 

year. Theory and practical applications 

“construction, installation, testing. 
Write for catalog. 3let year begins 

September 26th, 1923. 

112 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 














Fine trade commanding a good salary. Positions 

ready for every graduyate. Lurgest and best 
‘achool in America. We teach 
watch work, Jewelry, engraving, 
clock work,’ optics, aviation and 
other fine’ instrument repair. 
Tuition reasonable. A $3,000,- 
000 endowed achoul. 


peste FREE CATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B Illinois 





IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 





Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. | | 


ing pool, athletic fields. | 
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How To 


| Removing Glass Stopper 
From Bottle 


HEN a glass stopper sticks in a bot- 

tle, the way to remove it is by ex- 
panding the neck of the bottle. This is 
easily done by tying a piece of string to 
a doorknob or other object, then looping 
the string over the neck of the bottle, as 
shown in the illustration, and pulling the 
string taut with one hand, and running the 
| bottle back and forth along the string with 
|the other hand. The friction produced by 
the string will cause the glass to expand, 
and the stopper 
will then pull out 
easily. 


Rubber 
Grips 
HE cap to the 


ink reservoir 
of a fountain-pen 








often gums up 
and sticks so 
hard that it is 


Rubber Grips for Open- 
ing Tightly Capped Jars 


impossible to get 
a firm enough 
grip) with your 
fingers to open it. 
Twist a strong rubber-band tightly around 
the portion to be unscrewed, as shown in 
the illustration, and it will provide a very 
firm grip. 

Screw caps often stick on jars. Try 
rubber band “non-skid treads.” They will 
enable you to get a very firm hold. | An- 
other method is to grip the cap between 
a pair of erasers, as indicated in the illus- 
tration, 


Fountain Pen Re- 


servolrs, 


and 


School Book Pockets 


O DOUBT you know exactly how to 

handle your school books so the num- 
erous papers filed between their covers will 
not slip out and scatter to the four winds, 
but when the books get into the hands of 
others, watch out. Probably more than 
once you have lost “home-work” placed 
between covers. A good way to safeguard 
|papers, especially small ones, is to form 
'a pocket upon the inside of the cover, by 
attaching an envelope with its flap turned 
(toward the binding (see illustration). Fas- 
ten the envelope to the cover with glue. 








A Coin-Card 


HEN you send currency by ordinary 

mail you do so at your own risk. 
Therefore it isn’t wise to send more than 
twenty-five cents this way. Larger amounts 
should be sent by registered letter, by 
draft or check. Often you will have oc- 
casion to send a nickel or dime for a cat- 
alogue or pamphlet, and in enclosing the 


"coin it is best to use a coin card, as it con- 


‘ceals the coin and makes the coin easier to 
find. 

Cut a piece of lightweight cardboard or 
heavy note paper about 2-by-4 inches in 
size for the coin card. Write your name 
and address near 
one end (Fig. 1). 
Place the coin half 
an inch or so from 
the opposite end, 
fold one corner of 
the card over the 
coin (Fig. 2), the 
other corner in the 
same manner (Fig. 
3), and then fold 
the card in half 
(Fig. 4). When 





Envelope Pockets for 
| School Book Covers. 


| you enclose the 


card in your letter, fold the letter around 
it, and the form of the coin will be com- 
pletely hidden. 


Boring Holes 


HEN an untrained lad bores a hole 
| he generally bores fast and furi- 
ously as he nears the end. That is the very 
time to ease up on the pressure put upon 











The Right and Wronz Way 
to Bore a Hole. 





By A. NEELY SHALL 


Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” etc. 





Testing a Square for 
Correctness. 
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Do It 






the brace. 
Otherwise 
by the illus 
tion what hap- 
pens. The bit 
doesn’t bore through the remaining thin 
wood, but breaks through it and splints off 
a piece of the surface, And the bit, if a 
small one, probably breaks; and the boy, 
if he loses his balance, takes a header. 

Don't try to bore through a piece of 
work from one side. Bore until the spur of 
the bit appears on the opposite side, then 
turn the work around, start the bit in the 
hole made by the spur and bore the rest 
of the way. This method will give you a 
clean-cut hole. 

Later, I shall tell you something more 
about boring, 





; $7 The Way to Loosen 
a Tight Glass Stop- 
per. 





Testing a Square 





ARLY every boy uses a square, or 
will use one later. It may be a car- 
for 


penter’s square or try-square’ car- 
pentry, a machinist’s square for metal 
working, or an angle for drafting. Now 


of course any one of these squares is worth- 
less if it isn't correct. Often you will find 
a brand new one that is not, and so it is 
always best to try one out when purchas- 
ing, or at least before using it. The meth- 
od is simple. Place the square against 
the edge of a board, as shown in the illus- 
tration, and scribe a line across the board. 
Then reverse the square, as indicated by 
dotted lines, and see if its edge lies exactly 
along the scribed line, the full length. 
Having found a square that is accurate, 
take good care of it and it will remain 
accurate. 








A Hinged Window-lock 


FRIEND of mine awoke suddenly one 

night, and the first thing that met his 
gaze in the moonlight was the head of a 
colored man disappearing below the foot 
of the bed. He 
uttered one of 
those piercing 
screams that a 
fellow lets out in 
a nightmare, and 





“alna ‘Gina | the colored man 
pale ahs disappeared 
® through the win- 

dow with a speed 

that would have 

broken all speed 


laws. After this 
adventure the 
friend put hinge 
locks on his win- 
dows. I know of 
no better lock, 
and certainly it is 
an economi- 
cal fastening, for the common square- 
butt hinge, best suited for the purpose, can 
be purchased for 5 cents. 

The hinge should be screwed to the up- 
per sash as shown in the illustration, 8 
inches above the meeting-rail. _So placed. 
either the upper or lower sash can be op- 
ened for ventilation, but not farther than 
8 inches, which is too small a space to ad- 
mit a man’s body. When the extended 
flap of the hinge is folded flat against the 
screwed flap, either sash can be raised or 
lowered without interference. See illustra- 
tion. below. 














an) 
Use a Coin Card When 
Mailing Coins, 





To Remove Stains 


Bee ae after spilling ink or 
milk or such things on your clothing, 
soak up what you can on a rag, blotter, 
or something absorbent, and then with an- 
other rag apply plenty of clear water be- 
fore the liquid starts to dry on the gar- 
ment. This has a tendency to thin what is 
left in the goods and prevents it from 
making such a decided stain as it other- 
wise would. This will 

not work with grease 

or oil or anything else aa 
that is not soluble in | 
water. 






A Hinge Makes a Safe 
Window Lock. 
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Quip asinine 
“In Shoes for Boys” AQ 
; eS 


ity 


So 






Bo 


TO .. .6 
Here’s the ‘Last 
| that’s First 


| "TODAY Style is just as im- | 
| portant as Durability. 


That’s why wise fathers and 
mothers always ask for | 


Excelsior Medal Shoes. | 


The “Haig” illustrated above 
| combines everything for which 
Excelsior Medal Shoes are | 
| noted—Quality—Workman- | 
ship—Service—Perfect Fit. 
| It’s a fine Tan Grain, Plump || 
Weight Bal., but with just 
enough perforation to give it 
“character,” and blind eyelets 
to add a final note of refine- 
|| ment. | 





| Ask your dealer for them by number: | 


S 277—Sizes 9 to 2, Brown Elk (Little Boys) 
| Per ies es 1 to 8, Brown Elk (Boys) 





izes 9 to 2, Tan (Little Boys) 
S 368—Sizes 1 to 8, Tan (Boys) 


Same style in Tan Grain Oxford No. S 386 
DEALERS 
Carried in stock for im- | 
mediate delivery. Write || 
for prices. 
Write today for this 
little booklet showing 
the most popular Fall 
. Styles. for Boys and ||| 
iving many valuable 
“Hints on Football.”” | 


||| EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES - 


For Children. Livde Boys. Big Boys and Young Men 
“The Kind the Boys Want | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. | 





in| 
































PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
A oy owe 
S\ Good Luck Coin, Every Pair 














Earn $20 to $60 wax 


+ Perfumes, Soaps, Ex- 
tracts, Foods. Spice ids, Face Creams, Alum- 
inum Ware, Bath Towels. fancy hoxes toilet soaps, sell- 
ing like hot cakes. Big profits. Write today for catalog. 


WESTERN PRODUCTS CO.. 606 No. Qakley Ave., Dept. 2, Chicago 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad~ 
vanced Natural Method of Cure," bound in cloth and stamped In 

| pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of "The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering 
Stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat, Write today. 

| The North-Westera School, 2333 Grand Milwaukee, Wis 


TAMMER wore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 

key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 

outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth- 

| while book—“HOW TO STOP STAMMER- 
ING " Tt has inspired thousands. Free copy today. 
| THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N, Dearborn, Chicago, Iillnols 





Household nocessities, Jewelry 


























One of these Boys 
Will Fail ~ IF 


Both possess equal health and intelligence, both 
have qualities for succees—but one atammers. Where 
the one will succeed the stam merer will fail. 

He will dread to meet people, he will lack the self- 
||| confidence so necessary in business, The humilia- 
| tion of his disability will impair his nervous system 






—a condition often the beginning of ill health. 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered bim- 
self for twenty years so badly he could hardly talk, 
|| originator of The Bogue Unit Method for Restoring 
||| Perfect Speech and Founder of The Bogue Inatitute 
| for Stammerers and Stutterers (founded 1901), an 





Institution with national patronage, strongly en- 
dorsed by the medical profession, hus written a 288- 
|| page book, telling how he cured himself, Contains 
|| definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
|| where to readers of the American Boy for 25 cents 
coin or stamps to cover postage and mailing. Addresa 
BENJAMIN N, BOGUE, President 


Bogue Institute for 


STAMMERERS 


6808 Bogue Bldg., 1147 North Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SINGLE STAMPS, SETS, PACKETS, ALBUMS, SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Price 10 cents. Worth $$ To You. Send 10c Today. | 


Sets We otter these great bargains at low.prices. 
No Nwo Starps. Ake in Ay ‘Set. All fn 











ec; 

Bulgaria O Chile Her 10. 

10 Egypt 7c; 100 Hungary 15e, 7 1 
‘Liberia 25¢; 17 Mexico 10. 





0. Paragui 
Wert Sturn Ise: 0 Str 
Uruguay Se: 50 0 Portuguese Gol's 2oe. Follow: 
ing wonderful collections guaranteed to satisty or your money 
back. 600 Different 5c; 1000 Different $1.60; 2000 Different $9.50. 
Postage extra, Remit in stamps or money order. We buy stamps. 
Approval selections sent againee bank or commercial referencen, 


MARKS STAMP CO., Dept. A. TORONTO, CANADA 
A DOVER BARGAIN STAMP OUTFIT! 


50 Peelable Hinges, 50 all diff, stamps. Fiume (triangle), Nyassa, 
French Cols. (Pictorials), Malay (Tiger), etc,, 20War and 
New Europe, 5 Blank’ Approval Sheets, Perforation ic 
Gauge, 36 page list and Bargain List ALL FOR ONLY |. 

those asking to see my CHOICE 50" approvals. 

















L.B. DOVER, Dept. A, Buena Vista, Colorado | 





LOOK FELLOWS! HERE'S A BARGAIN! 
110 different stamps, cat. $2.50 for 6c. 


To approval applicants only, reference required. 


Alling Stamp Co., 7350 Kirkwood Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 


NYASSA SET FREE. 2i¢4S52 


NEUROPE 


for a request for my 1, 2 & 3c net sheets, also the higher 
priced desirable stamps at 50% disct. and better. You wil 

find many good British Col. on my sheets and book 
None better. Chas. T, Egner, 4821 Frankford Ave., F'k'd, 


QUICK SERVICE fens: 


“American” boys. Try ‘em and be couyine Usual 
50% off with extra discounts for quick returns. Also 
a real premium to applicants: 3 rare Cuba Republic 
cat. over $1.00 and price list. 

D.M. WARD, 18 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


FRE 2 SCARCE COSTA RICA 


Catalog 30 and 40 cents each to 
approval applicants furnishing 
two references. 
St. Lawrence Stamp Co.., 


50%. 
Watervliet, N.Y. 

















ee e pleased 











100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. 
2c for return postage. 

CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
124 Second St., 


Send 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 


Fiume TRIANGLE, Malay TIGER: and 59 other 
apprevay Apoitcants FOR ONLY. 












(Special issue: 12 
1001 Diff. "Foreign (Aeroplai $1.45 
E. A. MOSELEY, Bo: D, MO. 


x 25, 
‘Stamps Since 1905 





{2 


Fall Special: 111 varieties foreign for 17c. 


you want at prices siniiee 2U—if a 
Premium to new customers: Set 6 Schleswig. | 


W. Hartford, Conn. 


MRS. L. W. KELLOGG, 60 N. Main St., 
Liberian green and black set of 
two stamps to approval appli- 


cants who send 2c postage and 


Czecho-Slovakia #654-58 comp. for .13. 
WESLACO, TEXAS 





reference. 





LESLIE A. BOONE, 
103 different, including Abysinnia, Fiume 
(riengie). White Russia, German Air 


BOYS! Post, etc., perforation gauge, 250 hinges. 


All for 10 cents. Net approvals sent with each order. 


MERRIMACK STAMP CO. 
Box 147 Collinsville, Mass. 


ATTENTION ! 


BIGSURPRISES given to first 15 fellows sending for 





our50% discount approvals. FREE premium to all. | 


TRIANGLE STAMP CO., 203 Holmes St., _Belleville, N. J. 





To Introduce My Fine Approvals 
to the Junior Collector 1 offer Special for this Pees 
50 diff. New, Europe, oe diff. French Colonies, 25 diff. 
Portugese Colonies, 25 di 
Hayti cataloging $1,00, all for 
H. E. Eyles, Box 105, 


s i 
ies, ete, 
illustrated packet pfice list. Remit 
2c for postage, (stamp or coins), 


and French Galoste 
MIDLAND STAMP COMPANY, 





cent 
Cross Plains, Texas 








TORONT' CANADA. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Set French Colony stamps depicting Wild Native Chief, 
Tiger and African Scenery together with our illustrat- 
ed stamp album price list. Also price list of over four 
hundred different sets and packets. Send 2c for return 
postage. EMPIRE STAMP CO., 343 Lippincott St., T Canada 


HERE YOU ARE, BOYS! 


JUST THE THING YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FoR 
‘A Stamp Catalog which liats and prices the lower 
value stamps, 
for only 20c. 200 different stamps lic, Include postage. 
E. Rudolph, 83825 Graydon Aye., Cincinnati, Ohio, W.H. 


BYMOR “SCHOOL DAYS” SPECIALS! 


115 Diff. stamps from Everywhere, 12c; 50 Diff. 

French Colonies, 25 000 hinges, 10c; Surprise 

packet 20 Diff, American, llc. 50% Apps. each 

order. List Free. We buy stamps. 

BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BRUNEI cscs 
enstein Madonna, ronald value 


ic, ALL for 9 cents if you ask for Murray's Monogram 
Approvals. Quick action, MURRAY J. 
Box 12, Georgetown, Kentucky 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


100 different stamps to approval applicants send- | 
ing 2 references and 2c postage. 

WILLIAM G. KLEMT, 

73 Hutton St., - - Jersey City, N. J. 
+ 1 Fine red cross set; air- 
Big $4.00 Outfit for 10¢ Bins 204 cross sets ais. 
Packet of 110 different from South America, Cuba, etc., 
mostly unused and cat, over $3.50; perforation gauge and mme 


scale; Bargain Lists—AI for 10c to approval applicants. 
BUCKEY STAMP CO. 712 Bowen St.. DAYTON, OHIO 


8 OLD EGYPT 


Var. Sphinx & Pyramids 
A pretty set—Oat. 26c. If you ask for 
Paragon Approvals. 
Sividih Stamp Co, - . Denv 


F R E E! ABSOLUTELY 
= WRIGHT NOW 
‘An unused set 14 var, to every applicant for le & 2¢ approvals 


who sends 2c stamp for postage and promises to make returns 
within 10 days. How large is your collection? 


B. ELMER, 39 Court St., Room 20, 


Trade Me Your Duplicates 


Select space-fillers from 20,000 Varieties. Write for 
particulars, giving size of collection. 


M. W. BELCHER, 6045 Main, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Free Stamps (510 °Gpuileunts sending 


reference for my high class approvals. Lalso have large 
stock of.coins. Will'send Califoraia gold token §X size 
for Zic. $s size S3c. Three cent piece & large 60-page 
catalogue free to any one sending 10c to. pay postage, etc. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 























ictures, Fiume triangle, scarce 








Boston, Mass. 












APPROVALS'| dates of birth and death, 1865-1923. 


APPROVALS fj" fr" ext 


I can! | 


+ and) one fing unused | 


with pictures of the different stamps | 


native dwelling, 14 Ukraine | 


Cole. | 


FREE! 


By KENT 


OUR new stamps have been 

issued by the- United States 

government. One is in memory 

of Warren G. Harding, the 
late President. The others are air- 
plane franking labels, arising out of 
the recently-inaugurated transconti- 
nental flights by mail-carrying ma- 
chines between our Pacific and At- 
lantic coasts. 

The most interesting of the four 
is the Harding stamp, 2c black, the 
ssuing of which was approved by 
| President Coolidge before he had 








been 





in office a fortnight. It bears a_ pro- 
file bust, the name Harding, and the 
The 


memory of no other President has been 
honored by the appearance of a special ad- 
hesive so soon following death; the idea 
is credited to Postmaster General New. 
The stamp is to be sold at post offices as 
long as there is public demand for it, but 
it will not displace the current 2c red. 

The denominations and colors of the air- 
post set are 8c green, 16c bank note blue 
and 24c carmine. The size is that of the 
high denominations of the present regular 
|series. The stamps are perf. 11 and on un- 
| watermarked paper. 

An airplane radiator with propeller is the 
central design of the 8c. On the 16c ap- 
|pears the official insignia of the airmail 
service—wings bordering an oval contain- 


* ing the inscription “Air Mail.” On the 24c 


is reproduced-one of the Army’s latest 
models of airmail ‘planes in flight. 

Which stamps are to be used for pre- 
paying postage depends on the distances the 
mail pieces are to be transported. The 24c, 
for example, is for use on a letter carried 
all the way across the country. 


The 1924 Stamp Catalog 


S stated last month, the advance sheets 

of the 1924 edition of Scott’s American 
standard catalog are now available, and the 
| book, itself will appear in October. In re- 
| viewing it, one is impressed with the in- 
creased value of the U. S. section, made 
possible by the recent Act of Congress per- 
mitting limited illustrating of our country’s 
stamps. In the 1924 catalog are shown 
{more than 200 illustrations of parts of 
stamps, the reproductions being for the 
|most part the borders, each illustration be- 
ing four times the original size, the law so 
requiring. Current and past regular is- 
sues are so illustrated, together with en- 
velope stamps, postage dues, parcel post, 
special delivery, registration and Depart- 
ment issues, revenues, etc. This is cer- 
tain to do much toward increasing the 
popularity of all U. S. issues, and to make 
the classifying and identifying of them 
considerably simpler for the beginner-col- 
| lector. 

Each illustration is given its own type 
number and letter—as, Al to A93 for the 
regular issues; Ol to O10 for the official 
|or Department stamps, SD1 to SD4 for the 
special deliveries, etc—and the correspond- 
ing numbers and letters appear in the text 
where the stamps are chronicled. This has 
always been the practice when listing the 
stamps of foreign lands but has not been 
heretofore possible in the U. S. section be- 
cause of the absence of illustrations. 

Another innovation in this U. S. section 
is that all the stamps from 1902 to date, in 
the regular issues, have each been given a 
new number. This transfers the imperfor- 
ate and coil stamps, formerly looked upon 
as minor varieties, into the major variety 
| classification—a change made to meet the 
desire of the more advanced collectors. 

Thus the new catalog benefits both the 
| beginner and the specialist in new ways. As 
to price changes, of which there are many 
—this will be discussed briefly on the No- 
vember stamp page. 


Boy Scouts and Stamps 


HE Erie Boy Scout Stamp “Club, or- 

ganized early this year at Erie, Pa., 
with 8 members, now has a membership of 
more than 30—and a waiting list of fel- 
lows who are not Scouts but who are in- 
terested in philately. The Rev. E. M. 
Gearhart, of Erie, started this club and in- 
|terested the local Rotary, Kiwanis and 
|other business men’s bodies, who began sav- 
jing all their stamps and turning them over 
to Mr. Gearhart. 

Once a week all the stamps thus assem- 
‘bled are placed in a big box and well mixed. 
Each member receives two ounces of 
stamps once a week. From these he se- 
lects those which are not duplicates in-his 
collection. The others are returned and 
again placed in the box, to be similarly dis- 
tributed at the club’s next meeting. In this 
way the Erie Scouts are building their col- 











5 Milliemes Orange 
Brown, Stamp_ of 
Egypt With the Por- 
trait of King Fuad. 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


B. STILES 











The Design on_ this 


1 

Ma 

Stamp of Iraq Shows the 

Sunni Mesiue at Muadnd- 
ram. 


lections with little expense, the club dues 
being only five cents a week. It seems 
like a splendid idea. If you’re a Scout, get 
your Scout leader to try it! 


Looking Southward 


EFORE going overreas for stamp 
news let us turn for a moment to Cen- 
tral and South America. 

A century ago one of Costa Rica’s for- 
mer Presidents, Jesus Jimenez, was 
born. A commemorative series has now 
been issued in his honor, each stamp hear- 
ing his portrait, which appeared on several 
Costa Rican adhesives of 1901, 1907 and 
1910, The denominations of the new set 
are 1 centavo, 2c, 4c, 5c and 20c and 1 
colon. Costa Rica has not had a new de- 
finitive series since 1910 but has been put- 
ting forth numerous surcharges to  dis- 
place the 1910 set; an entire new series is 
being issued, appearing concurrently with 
the Jimenez commemoratives, the denomi- 
nations of the definitive set being 1c, 2c, 
3c, 4c, Se, 10c, 12c, 20c and 40c, and 1 colon. 

You will recall that on the August page 
was mentioned the new 5 centavos red is- 
sued by Argentina, the design comprising a 
portrait of General San Martin, one of the 
Republic’s early warriors in the struggle for 
the country’s liberty, As it transpires, that 
stamp was but the first of an entire series, 
each having the San Martin head. The | 
other values are %c red violet, lc buff, 2c 
dark brown, 3c light green, 4c red brown, 
10c dull green, 12c deep blue, 20c ultra- 
marine, 24c light brown, 30c claret, 50c 
black, and—larger in size 1 peso blue and 
red. 

In the Colombian Republic new airpost 
stamps have appeared—5 centavos yellow, 
10c bright green, 15c red, 20c gray, 30c 
blue and 50c deep green—each picturing a 
hydroairplane instead of the airplane which 
was shown on Colombia’s earlier aerial ad- 
hesives. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
the Government's official issue or whether 
the stamps were, like the previous ones, 
only semi-officially printed by a_ private 
airmail-carrying company and_ therefore 
not be accepted by philately as actually be- 
ing postage stamps. It is curious to learn 
that the new airpost adhesives may be 
purchased in foreign lands, presumably 
from Colombian consuls, and there af- 
fixed, in addition to the regular postage, 
to letters addressed to Colombia, thus en- 





titling the letters to be delivered by air. 


upon reaching the South American Re- 


public. 

A) pete: stamps are reproduced this month 
—one the 5 milliemes orange brown of 

Egypt and the other the 14 anna olive green 

of Iraq. 

The Egyptian adhesive was mentioned on 
the July page. The portrait is of King 
Fuad and the stamp is the first of the Nile 
country’s new definitive series and was 
sent to THe American Boy by Simon 
Eclache, a collector in Brazil. 

The a stamp is the lowest value of the 
new Iraq set mentioned on the April page. 
The design shows the Sunni. Mosque at 


The Illustrations 


Muadndham, Iraq, which appears also on | 


the 2 rupees black. On the la brown is a 
guffah scene on the Tigris. 
mine lake shows a Babylonian classical fig- 
ure, similar to a cherub, with four wings. 
On the 2a brown orange is a winged Baby- 
lonian bull, emblem of the sun, the source 
of strength. The 3a deep blue pictures an 
arch rising from the ruins of the ancient 
Mesopotamian city of Ctesiphon, the ruins 
being those of the hall of a palace built 
during the Sixth Century. The 4a dull vio- | 
let, 8a olive bistre and 5r orange each de- | 
picts a native tribal camel, cloaked rider 
and standard, standing in the desert. On 
the 6a blue green and 10r carmine is shown 
the Shia Mosque at Kadhimain. The Ir 
blue and green is featured by a large cen: 
tral numeral ‘‘1” below a design represent- 
ing the Bedouin date tree, or “Tree of 
Life.” The English inscription ‘Postage 
& Revenue” on each stamp is indicative of 
the fact that Iraq is under British adminis- 
tration, 
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The 1%a car- | 





with yonr name and address and 10 cents, and 
you'll get a large U.S. Copper Cent nearly as 
big as half dollar, and large 50 page Illustrated 
Coin Catalog. You'll find it fascinating and 


| Profitable. Send NOW. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


‘B. Max Mehl, NUMISMATIST, 


Mehl Bldg., Dept. A, 


Largest Rare Coin Establishment in the United States 


BOYS! 2 DONT MISS THIS! OVER $5.00 

L CATALOG VALUE FOR 1iSc 
112 different ra Tat y 
values, air-mail, chai 
cat. up to 50c each 
duce our famous 
THIS SPECIAL PACKET AND LARGE PRICE LIST TO AP- 
PROVAL APPLICANTS FOR ONLY lc. 










Pikes Peak Stamp Co., cotorade springs,Cole. 


OVER $9.00 CATALOGUE VALUE FOR 15c. 


Packet of scarce stamps, all different, from South and 

Central America, including Venezuela, Cuba, Haytiand 

Uruguay, all guaranteed genuine, having catalogue value 

of over $9.00, Price to new applicants for Fenway Net 

Approvals only lic.—Small album free with each order. 
FENWAY STAMP CO. 

| Box 84, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLI All Only Qc. 


large $1.00U.S., ete 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. A, St. i Mo. 


BOYS! $3.00 Bar ain for 12¢c! 


100 New Europe (all different) cat. §: stamp, sred 
cross set; airplane set, perforation gaui 

pocket stock book, 3 blank approval s 
scarce stamps from b: A 
all for 12c to approval applicants! 
ATLANTA STAMP CO., Box 532, 


STAMPS tionary, list of 3,000 Bargain: 


Coupons, Ze. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
names of countries, etc., 3¢. Biggerones. lic 
Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for 15e: 











a 











f and price liste 
ATLANTA, GA. 





105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
4 














dati 
35c, $1.00, $ 
Stamp Book 3c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St , Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS. 


| All diff. including Venezuela, French Col- 
ony, etc., to all sending for our Approval 
Sheets—2c postage. 1,000 Hinges rite 
for our Free Album Offer. Lists Free. 
SK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Fine Approval Selections at 50% to 60¢ 
off catalog, to every one whosends us 10¢ for 
158 assorted stamps, ineluding Mexico, War is- 
snes, Venezuela, Salyador and India Service, 

Guatemala, China, etc. Large price lis 
Re B ! eee a — 

0. De 1, St. 
isc: Album to hold fist 

Ete DB: 20c. 50% approval 


10028 55 FREE 


MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 





































Varieties, Foreign Stampe 


postage 2c; 1000 Hin 






























Rochester, New York 








OH, BOYS! MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
| Contains stamps from the lands of Cannibals, heathens, sun 
| worshippers, and wild savages!! Included sre Travancore, 

Malay, Dutch Indies, Liberia, Siam, Africa, Abyssinia, North 
Borneo, Nyassaland, Zanzibar, etc. ete. ! This. wonderful 
packet containing 110 all different (mostly, unused) for only B 
cents to approval applicants! Mystic Stamp Co., Camden, N.Y. 
STAMPS FREE! 41, ditterent. 
Postage 2cents. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
sheets sent with each order. 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Ss 50 VARIETIE Cake esicn pone 
bum 10c. 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff, U.S. 25c, 1000 
hinges 10c. Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. List 
| iS 50% approval sheets sent with every order. I buy 
stamp coflections. 33 years in the business. 
| C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
100 VARIETIES 10c. 
Contains stamps from all parts of the world. Our 60% dis. 
non-duplicating approval sheets sent with every order. 
COVERT STAMP COMPANY, 
712 E. & B. Bldg., 
SN APS 200 Different Foreign 10c 
60 Different UF S., including $1 and $2 
revenues for 22¢. With each order we give our pamphlet 
which tells ““How To Make a Collection Properly.”” 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31, 604 RaceSt., Cincinnati, 0. 
SPECIALS 

20 diff. French Colonials. 

100 diff) New-Kurope 

500 diff. Foreign . 









Pacific Stamp Co., 


Packet of Stamps, Cat. Value 


$3.28 and 250 hinges for— 
To Applicants tor 50% Approvals. 
Other premium offers Dept. A 


10c 


PIONEER STAMP CO. 





734 Prospect Ave., 
$6.09 Cat 


To introduce Mi 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Val e for 10c. 









stamps. unuse 
bargain price 
Album (fully ‘fila 
Midwest Stamp Company. 
508 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


STAMPS—FREE 


| Packet of 30 different from Latvia, Austria, Hungary ete. Big 

bargain list of sets and packets, price list of stamps, albums and 

supplies all for as Postage. It will pay you to jst oar ale 
Gr Stamp Compa 

Station E ce 


‘Toronto, Canada 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 
200 Gris" catacs Vaue LOC 
| and U.S. Price-list to those asking for 50% disct. 
approval selections. Hinges 10c per 1000 postpaid. 


K.C. Stamp Co., Dept. 3-838 Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Westland Wonder Packet! 


105 excellent stamps (all different) from Siam, South 
Trinidad Tobago,Turkey, San Marino, ete., per- 
n gauge, fine pocket stock book, & trianglestamp, 


amen value over $2.5 
16c, 1000 good hinges, 


UKRAINIA i tooereaosss 


of sets and supplies, twenty cents postpaid. 
OGDEN STAMP SHOP, Baldwinsville, N. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 1i2c! 


‘sheets; small album Derforati 
Goloni ‘French Col one lay’ 
ALL FOR 12¢ ei big bargain ists) ae ‘approval 


ints only. 
G. P. KUNZ, 2054 Boulevard, Jersey City, N.J. 
BOYS! se enantio 

and children, burning furni 


Thisinteresting set, a fine pocket stock book, one small album, 
plane set, packet all dif.from Abyssini 
‘Approval applicants only! 


and one scarce Hayti cat. $1—all for 10e 
CRYSTAL STAMP CO. 3349 Third Ave., So. Minneapolis, Mina, 





$5.00 plus forwarding. 



























unused pair, catalog 


Y. 






















Have you got the ‘‘Starvation’’ 


set of Rus- 











October, 1923 


Send in your order now 
1924 EDITION 


Scott’s Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue 


on sale October 15, 1923 


Establishes all prices for used and unused 
postage stamps from the date of its appearance, 


Ilustrations of U. S, Stamps, prepared in 
ni ity with the law will be shown. 


The Scott Stamp Catalogue illustrates, 
describes, gives date of issue, watermark 
perforation, type of paper, and other identi- 
fying features of all stamps issued by the 
various countries of the world from the 
first stamp to date of going to press, to- 
gether with price at which they may be 
purchased used or unused. 1500 pages. 

Cloth = - - $1.50 

Cloth with thumb index $2.00 


Shipping weight 2 Ibs. postage extra. 
Orders will be filled as received. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 





33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 











October 
Opportunities 


American Football 
By 
CHARLES D. DALY 


Premium No. 999 


Here is a book that 
will interest all foot- 
ball lovers, but its 
greatest value will be 
to football players, 
especially those on 
high and preparatory 
school squads. In 
addition to the funda- 
mental principles of 
the game, its science 
and strategy, the 
most approved 
method of coaching 
and training players 
is clearly set forth. 
Another unique fea- 
ture of the book is 
the diagrams show- 
ing how the various 
executed. The author, 
was chosen All-American 
at Harvard. Profusely 





plays should be 
Charles D. Daly, 
quarterback while 
illustrated, 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, $1.50. 


Gilbert’s Mysto Magic 
Premium No. 99 


Will enable you to provide real entertain- 
ments for your friends. Think of the fun 
of being able to make handkerchiefs, cards, 
coins and billiard balls disappear! The 
big illustrated manual which you get with 
the set tells you how to do it, explaining 
how you can give shows, set the stage and 
all about it. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for one new yearly subscription 
and 35 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, $1.00. 





Waterproof Match 
Box 
Premium No. 66 


Small enough to be carried 
conveniently in the pocket, 
this waterproof match box is 
made of seamless drawn 
brass, heavily nickeled. It 
is the size of a 10 gauge 
shell. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scribers for one new yearly subscription; or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 60 cents. 


Before sending for premiums read 
conditions governing all offers at the 
foot of page 43, 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


No, 482. 


My pocket did ONE, I lost my “TWO.” 
Oh, wretched man am I! 

I think I'll go jump in the THREE 
And in its waters die. 


Olathe, Colo. 


Transposition, 


NOIT AWL. 


No. 483. Animal Isles. 





I drive my (island) pony to the pasture 
|to bring home the (island) and (island) 
_cows. My big (island) dog always goes 
with me. The black (island) chickens run 
when we come, but the (island) in the 
house bursts into song. 


Cordele, Ga. KING COTTON. 


No. 484. Dropped Letters. 


Drop two letters from each of the fol- 
lowing defined words, and leave a word 
|having the same meaning. Example: Il- 
luminate, illumine. 


1. Many times. 2. Confident beyond 








|doubt. 3. Notice given. 
| Hanford, Calif. SOL VEMALLE. 
| 
No, 485. Square. 

1. (W.) Crowd, and instrument. 2. 
A verb. 3. County, N. Utah, (Gaz.) 4. 
|A segment.- 5. Var. of HAREM. 

Yazoo City, Miss. SPUD. 
| No. 486. Riddle. 


| I have a head, a little head, 

| That you could scarcely see; 

But I've a mouth much bigger 
Than my head could ever be. 


That seems impossible, you say. 
You think ‘twould be a bothe: 

Why, no, my head is at one end, 
My mouth is at the other. 








T have no feet, yet I can run 
And pretty fast, ‘tis said 

The funny thing about me is 
I run when in my bed. 





I've not a cent in all the world; 
I seek not Fortune’s ranks; 

And yet it’s true that, though so poor, 
I own two splendid banks 


Ivanhoe, Tex. 











No. 487. Vegetable Garden. 

Start at any letter and touch adjoining 
|letters in any direction to spell out names 
of vegetables. Do not double any letter 
without first moving from that letter. 
Obsolete spellings of names already found 
will not be allowed. 


« 


BEPGBRRW 
ANEVAUOE 

| MTDICTML 

PONOEBTF 

| SNYRLCUI 

| UFISAKLR 
GNPDHUNP 

| RAACSQETI 

| Revere, Mass. Q. KUM BRR. 





Prize Offers. 


Best list of answers, $1. Best answer to 
| the Vegetable Garden puzzle, fine selected 
|prize. Most interesting original Word 
Hunt, 25 cents in stamps. Honorable men- 
tion is given for answering correctly at 
|least five puzzles. Five honorable men- 
| tions wins a book. Send answers and new 
puzzles to Kappa Kappa, in care of THE 
| American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 





Answers to August Puzzles. 


| 470. Over again. 
| 471. Canyon, candy, candid, candidate, 


somebody would start something. 





| CTTVTTTLILLUUUTLLLUCELILULGALLLLCCELLLCULEAULLCUULICLLLUEELLLLLCGALLCCGELUUCCAELUCOCCAAUULCOGELECCGEALUCCOOALUICCOGAUELCOOAUUCUOOUUMLCCOAUCCUCHTTO OUGHT 





waters, ready to protect foreign property from revolutionists. 
” Then the fiery rebel leader did. 
And Ainslee caught the full force of that start. 
a dynamiter, a party of British sailors, the rebels, and the government 
troops, all at the same time, the young officer got entirely over being 
bored. Read ‘‘Revolucion!”’ in the November number. 


cannon, canal, candle, canteloupe, Canada, 
cannibal. 

472. Photograph. 

473. Eighty-six. 

474. Abba, boob, deed, noon, peep, toot, 





etc, 
475. I, eye, aye. 
July Prise Winners. 
Best list: Euclid, Wash. 


Neatest incomplete 

Best answer to Nc 

Best original puzzle 

Book winners: Amos 
Brehns, Bobb E. Zante, Cut Lass, Elm 
Burk, F. E. Bruary, Guy Holman, I. B. 
Shure, Joseph Sandler, King Cotton, Nala 
G. Noll, N. O’Braynes, Robert Helsel, 
Skeezix, Spud, Z. Roe. 


Kant Phayle, Ia. 
464: Wallie, N. Y. 
Freeman, Tex 
Quito, Baron 











Honorable 


Six solutions: Bar Knee Google*, Baron 
Brehns*, C.L.H., Euclid, Guy Holman, I, 
Cart Dooum, Ken Tucky*, Ponca*, Ray D. 
oO, Fs Robert Helsel, Robert Porter*, 
Skeezix*, Spud*, 

Five solutions: A. Homer 
Tross, Al T. Tude, Amos Quito*, Anad, 
Bee Dee Doubleyou, Billy Bones, Bobb E. 
Zante, Charles Hoffelt, Cliff Cordy, C. L. 
Spears, Con Sen Trashun, Cummin A. Long, 
Curley, Cut Lass, Dan Banta, Davowe 
Dent, Elm Burk, Elmer Campbell, Erle @! 
Edington, Eslie Corey, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, 
F-n F-n*, Gilbert Col , Harold Burdick, 
Harry Hess, Hill Fis! . Shure, I de Al, 
I,, Doolittle Work, Ike N. Winn, Ima Lone, 
Ima Tyro, I. Mit, Ina, Inouk Anansir, I. 
Tri Tugetum, I. Wantowin, Jack Canuck, 
James III, J. B. Ruth, Joseph Sandler, 
Kant Phayle, Kawasawa, King Cotton, 
Lawrence Gibson, L, Bo Greece, Lion Heart, 
Lores McCloskey, Lynn C. Doyle, Malvern 
Mather, Margaret Jones, Mars, McIntyre 
Louthan, Merr Bushong, Nala_G. Nol*, 
Neil Owen, N. O'’Braynes, Nut Tea, Odie, 
O, G. Ro, Ole O. Margarine, Onyx, Otto de 
Grave, Pete Roleum, 
, R. J. Boyd, Robert Colburn, Robert 
Farragher, Si, The Sphinx, Thotful Thinke 
Tib, U. No, Wallie, Whitlock Westawa 
Wm A. Daly, You*, Z. Roe. 

* means two honorable mentions. 


Mention, 
























Pussle Talk, 


It is ‘five months since we gave you a 
chess puzzle, so now we expect you to dig 
for vegetables with a lot of vim. Twelve 
will be considered a correct answer, but the 
prize winner must get more than that. 

. Spud calls his No. 485 a ‘terrible lit- 
tle 5-square” and we think the solvers will 
agree with him before they are through 
with it. By the time this is pub- 
lished the Pittsburgh convention of the Na- 
tional Puzzlers’ League will be a thing of 
the past; Davowen finished his letter thus: 
“Pp, $.—Pittsburgh Sure.” We hope to be 





able to give you the convention news in our | 


next chat. Richard Little knows 
a farmer named Grass, and surgeons named 
Cutts and Slasher. . N. O'Braynes | 
(who insists on the apostrophe) has this | 
to say: ‘As mental gymnastics the puzzles 
are unexcelled: neither too easy for old- 
timers nor too difficult for beginners. Most 
of this is due to the Hon. Scissors-Squeezer | 
who takes charge of the column's vicissi- 
tudes. After wrestling with diamonds, trig. 
has no terrors for me; and chemistry and | 
physics ought to be perfacilimi plus.” 
. . Spud has made good use of his sum- 
mer by conquering the 7-square, the 11- 
pentagon, 15-pyramid, 8-rhomboid, and sev- 
eral anagrams and flats. He and Sherlock 
Holmes are Seyeioping into high-class puz- 
zle makers. Chester Hawley 
sends a very fine “sentence containing no 
vowels excepting ‘“‘e’ : Every week when my 
extremely genteel (nevertheless perfectly 
heedless) nephew, recently elected the sev- 
enteenth new clerk where they sell sleeve- 
less crepe dresses, green velvets by the 
reel, kerseymeres, jerseys, etc., dejectedly 
descends the twenty-seven cement steps by 
the ferry whence he emerges every eve, even 
when he feels depressed, he sees three very 
elderly gentlemen, clergymen by degree, 
deservedly esteemed everywhere by men the 
best reverends ever, recklessly enter West 
Elm Street by the eldest’s resplendent deep 
red speedster, perfected 1 

they get twelve seventy-cent, excellent, 
fresh, speckled hen's eggs (selected by 
tested men, hence excelled by few except 
the very best), whence they presently 
emerge, refreshed by the feed, led by the 
Rev. Everett Ebenezer Stern, Esq., the 
feeblest member, then speed elsewhere, lest 
they get wet by the sleety dew. . 

Let us hear from all the oid stand-bys this 
month as well as a goodly number of new 
friends. 
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fig revolutions are too peaceful,’ growled young Lieutenant 
Peter Ainslee of the U. S. Cruiser Spokane, sailing Central American 


“Wish 


What with entertaining 


ATUUUUUUUUQUUUUUUOUOUUOGUOUUUUUOUUOUUUUOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUTUULLUUAUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU UU 





Jordan, Alba |" 


Q. Kum Brr, Richard | 





experts, where ; 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of Hich School training bars you from a 
successful business career. ‘This simplified and 


complete High School Course—specially prepared 


for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


og professions, 
Othe jo matter what your business 
A 5 relinations may be, 

0. suc 


im. Let us give 
you the practical training you 


need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin, 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


American School Bfexetave. and sath St., chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success, 


















Horemanship 
nitary Engineer 
jurveyor (and Mapping) 
‘elephone Engineer 

+. Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
‘ire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 

Indecided 





Name. 


Address. 





\fl The Champ—VARIOMETER No.53 
Approved as a Record Breaker by 
Wise Radio Fans Everywhere 

Approved because it makes 600 meters 
Approved because perfectly constructed 
Approved because it has a genuine mahogany stator 
and a kiln dried rotor 
Approved because of Fahnestock spring clip con- 
nections and non-conductive adhesive 
Approved because—you'll know why when you 
GET ONE FOR $3.50 
20 Diagrams FREE With Each 


For sale at your dealer’ s—otherwise send the $3.50 directly 
to the manufacturer and you will be supplied postpaid. 


| G. H. Fischer & Co. 


123 Liberty St. New York City 












‘your neighbor praise the 
Ss Pathfinder, the wonderful 
weekly news and story magazine 
with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 
‘Diased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 
| fall ofjust the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
ks, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 
jort stories, Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 
13 weeks. Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
PATHFINDER, 601 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$102 Gmoiete 


Loud Speaker 


For Phonograph or Horn 





Deep Notes—Sweet Notes 


Both come equally true-toned and full- 
volumed over your Radio when your phono- 
graph or horn hasa Morrison Loud Speaker. 


Perfect Reproduction 


The real joy of radio is assured you. No rattle 
or vibration, no metallic harshness, even when 
the amplification is extreme. 


| Anyone can attach the Morrison Loud Speaker 

to the tone arm of a phonograph or horn in a ‘ 
|] moment's time. A slight adjustment of the 

|] knob or dial on the rear adjusts the tone, 

|] soft or loud as you wish. 

Adaptable for uso on any bulb set, with one or 
more stages of amplification. Sold on a money- 

|| back guarantee. e, complete, with five 








| foot cord—nickel finish 


$10.00 


Order from your dealer or direct from us. 
Beautifully illustrated folder sent free. 


MORRISON LABORATORIES, INC. 
331 Jefferson Ave., East DETROIT, MICH. 








IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 














=| MACKINAW: 
ICM, a 


SH 





Mackinaw —Fellows!” 





An Easy One 

Prof.—“Give 
of ton: 
State: 
Frosh.—‘1492; none.” 


for one year the number 
of coal shipped out of the United 








The Younger Generation 


“T have a mind to give you a whipping,” 
exclaimed the exasperated father. 
| “Well, dad,” replied the athletic youth, 
|“maybe you can; but if you succeed it will 
be some item for the sport page.” 


Yes 


“A man would be crazy to go to a 
place like that,” said the guide, pointing 
to an insane asylum. 





For What Ailed Him 


By dint of much effort, the enterprising 
young commercial traveler found himself 








“‘A genuine Patrick, too, and classy, 
believe me. Why! Wind and cold 
slip right off of ‘em. Big, warm and 
comfortable, I'll say.” 

“Gee! Money can’t buy any better. 
Snuggle up in one and winter can't 
even find you.” | 
Most red-blooded boys know what a 
genuine “Patrick” is. That it's made 

from the wonderful Patrick-Duluth 

pure Northern Wool Cloth, woven 

right in our own mills—the sturdy 
cold-proof cloth that wears almost like 

leather and keeps you warm as toast. 


Best for school or work or play. 


Good dealers sell them 


Send for our interesting Rugged- 
‘Wear Booklet. You'll want it. 
Address Desk 22 


EA Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH %® & & 4 & MINNESOTA 


Makers of both Cloth andiGarment 
SC 


CO FOOLER 















Do You Like To Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize if you answer 
thisad. Nor will we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are in earnest and want to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist so you ean make 
money send a sample of your work. We will mail you 
the little portfolio of cartoons and full details. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 


$12 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation, If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time, The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 

to test your ability, also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by success- 
ful Landon students, Please state your age, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL = 7%i2Voisnen* onic” 
SEND NO MONEY B's 2.fepccu scone 


See people and objects miles away just like 
they were close, see Moon and Stars as 
you never did before. Brass bound, 
useful and entertaining. “‘Coul 
tell color of egrouiane, 4 mile: 
‘Byway’ Mrs. Yarbrough. 

boy arrive 

miles 













fie A.C, Palmer, Thousands pleased. 
‘SPECIAL OFFER. Send just your name: 

‘On arrival pay postman $1.85 plus few cents 
. “Satisfaction Guaranteed or money back, 


FERRY & CO., 73 W. Van Buren, Dept, 1053, Chicago, ll 


“BECOME A LIGHTNING 
TRICK CARTOONIST" 


our friends. Make Money Chalk Talk - 
Tree Send 61,00 for e8 Trick Drawings ‘with In 
Structions, or_write for Free Circular 

BALDA ART SERVICE, Dent. 30, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 


LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 





MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF . 


. ticians and... 







at length in the presence of the great man 
he had been huntin, 
“T really cannot see you,” 
man with some irritation. 
“Then it's lucky I called,” returned the 
intruder calmly, “I represent a firm of op- 





returned the 











Lost, but Found 


The ferryman, while plying over a water 
which was only slightly agitated, was asked 
by a timid lady in his boat whether any 
persons were ever lost in that river. 

“Oh, no,” said he, “we 
|; always finds ‘em again, 
\the next day.” 





| Taking No Chances 


Mother——"“I_ wouldn't 


whip him this time, 
Robert. Wait till he 
does it in:’? 

Fathe suppose 





he doesn’t do it again?” 





Able to Walk 





Man—“Is New York 
|the next stop?” 
|. Porter—“Yes, sah, 





brush you off, sa 


Man—"No, I'll get off myself.” 





“Work While the,” Etc. 


The teacher had been trying to ex- 
plain fractions to a class in arithmetic. 
Turning to Johnny, she said: 

“If you work eight hours a day, what 
part of the day do you work?” 

“The hottest,” replied Johnny, 
father was a farmer. 





whose 





Accuracy 





Wi 


Desperado—“Halt! 
dead.” 

Student—"‘My man, you should be more 
careful of your English. If I should move, 
| it would be a positive sign that I was 
alive.’ 


If you move, you're 





His Excuse 


The Professor—‘‘I noticed you were talk- 
ing during my lecture this morning.” 

Student—“I beg your pardon, sir. Ido not 
recall it. I must have been talking in my 
sleep.” 





Timely °¢ 


“That certainly was a very fine ser- 


mon,” said an enthusiastic church-mem- 
ber who was an ardent admirer of the 
minister. “A fine sermon, and well- 
timed, too.” 

“Yes,” answered his unadmiring neigh- 
bor, “it certainly was well-timed. Fully 
half of the congregation had their 


watches out.” 


All Serene 


The Florida beach and blue sea looked 
inviting to the tourist from the North, 
but before venturing out to swim he 
thought to make sure. 

“You're certain there are no alligators 
here?’ he inquired of the guide. 


“Nossuh,” replied that functionary, 
grinning ‘broadly. “Aain’t no ‘gators 
hyah.” 


Reassured, the tourist started out. As 
the water lapped about his chest he 
called back: 

“What makes you so sure there aren’t 
any alligators?” 

“Dey’s got too much sense,” bellowed 
the guide. “De sharks done skeered 
dem all away.” 


Dropping 


“How’s the riding school going, old 
man?” 


“Rotten! Pupils falling off every day.” 








PUZZLE—What bird does this 
picture represent? 


MPLUUUUUUUUUUUIIUUOUOUUUCLUULUUUUOUOUULULOUUOOOOUCOUUULLCOOCUEOOCUOLCUOLUOCLCOTOOOCOUUUUUUUUCCTOOOOCCUUOUULOOCOTOCCUUUUOUUUUOOCOTOOeTCUOUULUUTCOMTOOOUUCOUUUUUUUUTTOOCCU UUM AMADEO Anan 


Eyes Ahead! 


It was the dear old lady's first ride in 
a taxi, and she watched ith growing 
alarm the driver continually putting his 
hand outside the car as a signal to the 
following traffic. At last she became 








she said, “you look af- 


ung man,” 
and watch where 


that car of your 








ter 5 
you are going. I'll tell you when it s 


raining.” 





Speed Maniac 






“Waiter,” said a customer after wait- 
ing fifteen minutes for h soup, “have 
you ever been to the zoo?” 

sir.” 
you ought to go. You would 





enjoy seeing the turtles whizz past.” 


The Grandstand Umpire 


A Northern man, spending the summer 
in the South, went to see the last game 
of a series between two local teams. For 
a time he could not observe any umpire, 
but at last he spied him sitting up in 
the grandstand among the spectators. 

“Great guns, man!” the Northerner ex- 
claimed to a native. ‘What's the umpire 
doing up in the grandstand?’ 

“Well,” the native explained, “the 
spectators used to accuse him of bum 
work so much that he allowed that if 
the folks up in the grandstand could 
see every play so durned good, he'd bet- 
ter go up there to do his umpirin’.” 





No Wonder 


Once an elderly lady was being shown 
over Nelson's ship, the Victory. As the 
party approached the spot where Nelson 
met his death, the attendant pointed to the 
brass plate fixed in the 
deck, and said, “There 
is where Nelson fell.” 
The old lady was im- 
pressed, but not in the 
right way. “No wonder,” 
she said, “I nearly 
tripped over that thing 
myself.” 





By-product 


Experience is what 
you get while you are 
looking for something 
else. 


You Tell ’Em 











Teacher—‘Johnny, what is veloci 
Johnny—‘Velocity is what a fellow lets 
go of a bee with.” 
Sounded Difficult 
Down in Texas the short cotton crop 
forced a large number of country ne- 


groes to the cities. One of them applied 
for a job at one of the large employment 
agenci 

“There's a job at the Eagle Laundr 
said the man behind the desk. “Want it 











The applicant shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. 

“Tell you how it boss,” he said 
finally. “I sure does nt a job mighty 


bad, but de fack is, I ain’t never washed 
a eagle.” 


Two Ways 


“Whose little boy is this, 
asked the old gentleman. 

“There is two ways you can find out,” 
said the small boy. 

“How so, my son?” 

“You might gues or you 
quire,” replied the small boy. 


I wonder? 















might in- 





The Logic of Holidays 


If we didn’t have holidays once in a 
while we couldn’t appreciate the restfulness 
of hard work. 





THE AMERICAN Boy 








Had His Feet on It 


day,” said the high-browed 
“IT expect to have the world 


“Some 
young man, 
at my feet.” 

“What have you been doing all this 
time,” snarled the cynic; “walking on 
your hands?” 


I Wonder? , 





Matty—‘He advertised a lecture on 
‘Fools,’ and when I bought a ticket it 
Was marked, ‘Admit One.’” 





His Own Fault 


A Texas attorney 
Fourth of July address. He had held forth 
prosily for nearly an hour, apparently 
without getting anywhere. At length he 
stopped, and then said in impressive tones: 
“T pause to ask myself a question.” 


was delivering a 


A voice from the back of the hall 
shouted: “Better not. You'll only get a 
fool answer,” 

Hurry! 


A man was hired to carry hardware 
out of a ship onto a wharf. As he crossed, 
the plank with two small anvils, one 
under each arm, the plank broke and he 
Went down into the water. He came up 
and shouted for a rope, but no one heard 
him. He went down and came up the 
second and third time, and the last time 
he appeared he said, “If someone doesn’t 
throw me a rope pretty soon I'll drop 
one of these anvils!” 


That Proves It 
Riley 





after has fallen five 





not.” 
Riley—‘Shure, 


that proves Oi'm dead. 
Ye wudn’t dare to call me a liar if Oi 
wur aloive!” | 


Not Taking a Chance 


Sam (after half a day’s hunt)—"Boy, 
we've been huntin’ for half a day and 
ain't seen no panthers yet. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s none here.” 

George—"’Course dey ain’t, 
sure of dat befo’ we come.” 


Mild but Suggestive 


The more than usual lack of intelli- 
gence among the students that morning 
had_got under the professor’s skin. 

“Class is dismissed,” he said, exasper- 
atedly. “Please don’t flap your ears as 
you pass out.” 


I made 





Careful Man 


A motorist meeting an old colored man 
trudging along the dusty road gen- 
erously offered him a lift. 

“No, sah, thank you, sah!" said the old 
man. “Ah reckon mah ol’ laigs will take 
me ‘long fast enough.” 

“Aren't afraid, are you, uncle? 
you ever been in an automobile?” 

“Never but once, sah,"’ was the reply, 
“and den Ah didn’t let all mah weight 
down.” 


Have 


Not Necessarily 


Motorist—“Am I on the right road to 
Pokeville?” 

Countryman—"No, you ain't.” 

Motorist—Then that old fellow I asked 
lied to me.” 

Countryman 
not, stranger. 





(expectorating) — “Mebbe 
Mebbe I hey.” 








DR MARNADUKE 


Laps 
EXTRACTING 
Dene 























Dr. Monkey (the Dentist)—'‘Sorry, Mr. Hippo, but I haven’t the proper tools to extract that 
tooth with. What you need is someone equipped with a stump puller.” 
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Sara | 



































2. Reloads with a pull and 
push—no long winced ? 
% y turning. {2 2 
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M3. PAT. OF co. [u9. RAT. OFF, 
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3. Ingersoll leads over 2 
inches long —about double 
ry mechanical 





@. Space for 15 extra leads 


Every School Boy were nati (BN 





cils. 


and Girl may enter e a 
this Contest o 2 
Observation ® rs, 


Wesley Barry - 


S. End to end these 16 leads | 
measure over a yard and no 
stubs, muss or sharpening. 


starring in 













ssic of the Screen 


oliscovered @ As 
theres no pencil like the e 


In er S oll 6. Wesley says, ‘She turns 
outandin, Who'd want a fliv- 
wer that wouldn’t back up?”’ { 

75 ? 


dl 


a 





The onl 
push. bac 

Ht neathes lead, saving broken 
Yo. __ points and punched pockets. 


Thousands of school boys and girls are discover- 
ing the good points of the Ingersoll Pencil. See 
what you can discover, and win a CASH PRIZE. 


First Prize $100.—Second Prize $75.—Third Prize $50. 113 Prizes 
altogether, 

Evéryone has a chance to win a prize. There are § prizes of $10. each, 5 
prizes of $5. each, and $0 Ingersoll Dollar Pencils and 50 Featherweight 
Ingersoll Pencils. \ - 
The world is progressing. The unfit always gives way to the fit. The auto- ‘ @. Freckle Face chucks 
mobile has replaced the oxcart — the railroads have taken the place of the pers cony tives: withran 
covered wagons. The fast ocean liners have surpassed the slow sailing ngersoll. 

ships. The world is always waiting for something better—something that Don’t Delay— 
saves time—and money—and labor. ‘The best letter, of not more than 300 
words, telling why the Ingersoll Pencil will do away with wood pencils — 
telling why the Ingersoll is the superior mechanical pencil—-wins Ist Prize. 


pencil with 
point which 















J\ 


Get busy right now and begin learning all you can . Sout the Ingersoll Pencil 
today, and you'll have plenty of time to make a lot of discoveries so you can 
write a good letter. 


el Bow towns First erie baht - : INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
ead every word of this advertisement. Study the little movie on this page, i 7 

see how Wesley Barry discovers the good points of the Ingersoll. Study 1380 QUALITY PARE ST. PAUL, MINN. 

the Deadly Parullel, like Wesley is doing—figure how much old fash- NEW YORK CITY ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
ioned wood pencils cost, and how much money you can save with an Ingersoll. 





‘Then look for a dealer who has Wesley Barry and his Ingersoll chum in 
the window. Ask him to show you a Dollar Ingersoll, or a S0c Feather- 
weight Ingersoll. Do all the things Wesley does in his little movie. That 
might help you to win the prize because you'll learn a lot of things about 
the Ingersoll Pencil. Then write a letter to Mr. W. H. Ingersoll, 
using the address on this page. 







































®. “Some pencil, Mr. Inger- 
soll.” { 





Rules of Contest:—Letters must not contain more than 300 words. Any 
boy or girl under 17 years of age may enter the contest. Write plainly, on 
one side of paper. All letters must be in our St. Paul office on or before 
October 31st, 1923. State age, grade, name of school; and home address. 
Write your name in full, 


Winners will be announced in the December issue of this magazine. Prizes. 
will be mailed before Christmas, 
Be Sure and Remember These Important Points 


‘The Ingersoll Pencil is absolutely Guaranteed. A New Pencil if it gets out 
of order. You get 10 long leads for 10c. You can get thin colored leads 
for the Ingersoll Pencil. 





10. Off to school with the 
pride of the pencil world. } 





for 50€, 75c, $1.00, $2.00, $2.50 and 
Iver Plate or Solid Gold, 


The Ingersoll Pencil makes neater school work and less noise in the class 
room, Ask your teacher for some reasons why the Ingersoll Pencil is the 
best for school use. 


‘You can get Ingersoll Pencil 
up—in Aluminum, Nickel, 








THE DEADLY p 
A 
OLD FASHIONED € RALLEL 
PENCIL 





NEW INGERSOLL 
| REDIPOINT ff 






Junior—rickel 


STUB 


50c 
3 INCHES 
THROWN AWAY NO STUB 
Pony, complete with 
CHIPS ring and eraser. 
2. INCHES NO WHITTLING Aluminum Feather- 

















weight . . . SOc 
Long model, 
rolled _ silver 
plate, with 


SPECIAL WESLEY BARRY SCHOOL MATINEE and CONTEST 
‘Freckles’ will shortly appear at many theatres in a special 
school matinee of ‘The Country Kid," a Warner Bros. Screen 
Classic, at which pencil stubs will count, instead of money, 


— WHITTLED AWAY 

































ONLY USES LEADS clip and cap, | for admission. A contest for Students, with Ingersoll Pencils 
*LINCHES LEFT FOR. OVER A Sire eer Students ‘Reathers as prizes, will also be included. Ask at your favorite Moving 
USEFUL WRITING @ INCHES LONG ah Beck weight, perfectly Picture Theatre for the Matinee date and start collecting your 
= under cap balanced, ciprand pencil stubs now. Business Offices will give you their stubs 
COST LEADS $1 eraser. , SOc if you show them the “Deadly Parallel’” diagram; 
5¢ COST 1¢ 1. How Wesley learns 










that the eld ‘wooden 
pencil he has ‘always 5 o 
used is as far behind Silver. Jct 
the times as the horse wi eraser 
cas under cap . $1 


Stubby— Rolled 
EACH LEAD IN AN INGERSOLL PENCIL WRITES 
MORE WORDS THAN A LONG WOODEN. 
PENCIL AND COSTS [¢ INSTEAD OF 5¢ 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 





Supposin’ ¥ »u Got a Crack on the Jaw — ;. 


‘Would it slow you up—maybe put you out of the 
game? Or would you just grin, and fight harder? 


ates 


Only the man in good physical trim can come back after a good 
hard wallop. Good teeth mean good health—for they make it 
possible to chew your food properly. Food not chewed well 
means poor digestion and poor digestion results in poor health. 


ist eaanteh Se 
Niles wee i: 


Keep your teeth healthy by keeping them clean. Guard them 
against gritty dentifrices that scratch the-enamel. No amount 
of exercise and training can replace tooth enamel when it is 
worn away. 











Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe, : 
non-gritty dentifrice. It tastes good, but, . 2m 
best of all, it cleans the teeth the right way— : 
washes and polishes, doesn’t scratch or scour. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 New York 


If your wisdom teeth ri 4 
could talk they’d say, : 


TEETH THE Ne [Sp “USE COLGATE’S” id. 
RIGHT WAY Re Foor) PA a 
Washesanalblishes ‘“S & <r _— i 


oesn't Scratch SN | a_i 
or Scour : 





tube costs 25c. 


Truth in Advertising knplies Honesty in Magitacture 


> - Me A es 
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EXCITER 





